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O miohtv-mocth’d inventor of harmonies, 

O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 

God gifted org^n-voice of England, 
Melton, a name to resound for ages ; 

"Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr’d from Jehovah’s gorgeous armouries, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the rovr of an angel onset— 

Me rather all that bowery loneliness. 

The rrooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 

And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 

Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
And crimson-hued the stately - palmwoodb 
Whisper in odorous heights of even. 


— Tennyson • 
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ings of commentary anu , n 

stowed away in some Ijack-j'u., jc\ be 

used perchance from time to time 'in case ot nv.- ,sary 
repairs. Life teaches that the one true object of all 
literary culture is to foster that love for what is great 
in - literature without which there can be no true under- 
standing of its message, as it also teaches that the one 
true object of all scientific training is to awaken a love 
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of Nature and an appreciation of her infinite wonders 
vuthouf which all mere knowledge of scientihc facta 11 a 
vam ncqms tion 

But those who arc not only theoretical educators 
kno ' from a weary exjienence that, though it may ho 
comparatively easy to bring one s horse to the water, 
and even to hold htm there it is by no means so easy 
to make him dnuk They know moreover that nun) 
minds both young and old are in no wise distracted 
and rebntted by what to others may seem ‘needless 
excursions or trivial details and that in not a few cases 
even the enforced study of detail helps to develop an 
appreciation of masterpieces 

In his annotations to Johnsons itrro Mr Matth w 
Arnold has even {lifted his theory To a text of 456 
pages he has appended not quite *ev en pages of notes. 
At this rate the notes to Macaulays £&uy on Milton 
would occupy not quite one page 
But, whether or not this m thod be nght in the case 
of a masterpiece— an 1 as such he treats Joh»«ons Lives 
— Mr Matthew Arnold wodd probably have been 
wdhn" to allow that a very different method might be 
advisable in the case of an author whose pr ductions he 
most assure lly did not class among the master], mees of 
literature hut whom he has admitted to be pre- 
eminently fitted to give pleasure to all wbo are 
beginning to feel enjoyment in the things of the mu d. 

Macaulay may not be a great writer in the highest 
sense of the word hi3 facts and his judgments may 
be alike untrustworthy he may have no 'penetrative 
imagination his philosophy may be beneath contempt 
he may not even have been aware as Mr Mormon gays. 
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of the existence of modern historical criticism : ho may 
make a ‘ serious reader,’ such as Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
impatient ‘by tickling his cars with fine rhetoric 5 ; and, 
worse than all perhaps, his once so admired style 
may be voted vicious and detestable — but, at all events 
with younger and less serious readers, ‘bo hits the 
nascent taste for the things of the mind, possesses him- 
self of it, stimulates it, draws it powerfully forth and 
confirms it.’ 1 

It is for this that Macaulay’s Essays are so valuable 
to the educator of others, or of himself. And of all 
these Essays none is more valuable than the Essay 
on Milton. Its main subject is, from every point of 
view, important. Its allusions range over a great extent 
of history and literature. Its ‘ledundaney of youthful 
enthusiasm’ and its ‘fine rhetoric’ awaken interest and 
curiosity in numberless subjects ; arid tlie annotator 
should seize the opportunity thus offered, and place 
before the reader, while his appetite is thus sharpened, 
so much information, and in suck a form, that it may 
prove digestible and nutritive — may bo assimilated, 
and form an organic part of the learner’s intellectual 
constitution. 

For this object curt and meagre notes are of little use. 
They are indeed often worse than useless They cumber 
the memory with =ome fact or date, rv hicli lies there and 
rots ‘in disconnection dead and spiritless,’ — the most 
‘ trivial ' of all details, the most worthless of alt en 
cumbrances. 

Let us take as an illustration the following passage of 

U Fr ii.rh Critic on Milton: in Matthew Arnold’s Mixid 
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Johnsons Life of Drydcn^ ami Mr Matthew Vmolds 
annotation of the passage Drydcn, ears Dr Johnson 
undertook a translation of \irgil for which ho hid 
shown bow well he was qualified by his version of the 
Polho and two episodes one of Nisus and Einyalus, the 
other of Mezentius and Lausus Now any reader who 
is acquainted with these two episodes would certainly 
also know what was meant by the PolW F<w such 
reader* therefore no note at all was needed. Those, 
again, who may not have had the alvantages enjoyed 
by Macaulav & schoolboy and « ho therefore are unac- 
qua ntcd with the Poll o, would s irely also he ignorant 
of these two epsodes. Put of Niaus and Euryahis, or 
of Jfezenti is and Lausus, Mr Matthew Arnold says 
nothing His sole remark on the passage is that The 
Foflw is Virgil s 4th Eclogue The Foil m \ irgtl s 4th 
Eclogue! Mho if he knows Virgil s Eclogues cates to 
be reminded that the Polho js the 4 th t M ho if he does 
not know the Eclogues, is any wiser by bang able to 
repeat, like an equatjon of two unknown terms, that 
the F<J1 o of which he knows nothing js the 4th of the 
Eclogues of which ha also knows nothing! Surelv to 
say nothing of the two episodes from the JEnn f a few 
words afeou the Pol {« with its mysterious Sybilljne or 
Oriental presage of a Messiah m gbt have aroused 
interest, and perhaps have opened up a new vi 3 ta to the 
reader IVherefore, then, merely burden hia memory 
with this most useless and trivial deUil, that The FvlUct 
is Virgil s 4th Eclogue 1 

For such reasons I hate supplied in my no f es to thjs 
Essay not merely just so much information as might 
enable the reader to skim over or scrape round the 
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innumerable allusions which block his passage, but 
information copious enough to float him, if he will, for 
a little distance up divers affluents springing from far 
mightier waters than the brawling stream down which 
he is travelling. The distant glimpses that he may now 
and then catch of these other scenes may perchance 
excite a desire of future exploration. 

The comparison of Milton with Dante which Macaulay 
makes, although the points of contrast chosen are meiely 
accidental and superficial, serves the purpose of the 
educator better than it would be served by any attempt 
to describe the essential differences of the Paradise Lost 
and the Divinn Commcdia — differences which can only be 
learnt by a study of the poems themselves. These 
superficial points of contrast, so graphically depicted by 
Macaulay’s brilliant rhetoric, attract attention. The 
reader, it may be, feels a desire to know a little more 
about Farinata, or about ‘the interview of Dante and 
Beatrice.’ If, instead of telling him to ‘ see Inferno x.,’ 
or to ‘ consult Purgatory xxx.,’ we supply enough annota- 
tion to thoroughly interest him in the subject, it may 
possibly induce him on some future occasion to turn to 
Dante’s great poem. He may possibly, like that ‘poor 
Robert Hall,’ at whom Mr Matthew Arnold mocks, by 
aid of dictionary and grammar endeavour to make out 
Dante’s own words, and, even if he should discover that 
Macaulay’s parallel between Milton and Dante is as 
‘ unverifiable ’ as Mr. Matthew Arnold (wrongly, I think) 
deems it to be. it may end in the revelation of a Vision 
of which no commentary or criticism could ever have 
given him more than a blurred and distorted con- 
ception. 
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Instead of attempting to give any biographical sketch, 

I have interwoven here and there in the notes a con 
siderable amount of information about Milton, and 
have added a chronological Summary, in which the 
mam facts of his life can be viewed m relation to 
co-temporary events Introductions and. biographical 
sketches are for the most part left unread. Any one 
who desires a consecutive account of Milt-on's life and 
writings will gam from Mr Stopford. Brooke’s admirable 
little volume, or from Mr Pattsson’e jlfiThm, a faT clearer 
conception than that which would be given him by a 
few pages of an Introduction Still le«s necessary was 
It to give a detailed account of a period which is fully 
described in every English History 

Also in the case of Macaulay I have limited myself 
to a brief biographical Summary, and to a few facts 
immediately bearing on the composition of the Essay 
If any should wi 3 h for a fuller acquaintance with the life 
of one who, though perhaps not ‘great’ from the literary 
critic’s point of ■new < was m many ways a truly good 
and great man, they will do well to procure the most 
delightful Life and Letters of Macanht/, by hie nephew, 
Sir George Trevelyan, a popular edition of which can 
be obtained for a very modest sum, Mr Monson’e 
jJfaattibjuf is also written vn an attractive style, and 
contains many just criticisms 
Any account of the historical and literary events 
which were co-temporary with the life of Macaulay, a 
life which extended from the death of Cowper to the 
appearance of the Idylls of Vt* King, would have been 
superfluous. This period, involving the reigns of four 
English monarchs and some thirteen AVhig or Tory 
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administrations, the passing of the great Keform Bill, 
the Abolition of Slaver}’, the rise and fall of the 
Napoleonic Empire, and many other important ■world- 
events — a period in which Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, Seott, and Goethe lived — is one which, 
if studied, can hardly be studied as a mere adjunct to 
Macaulay’s Essay. He lived for some thirty-live years 
after writing this Essay on Milton. He lived moreover, 
as Mr. Morison says, * in almost complete isolation amid 
the active intellectual life of his day’; and it is, as 
Mr. Lowell justly remarks in his amusing criticism on 
Professor Masson’s encyclopedic labours, ‘only such 
co-temporary events, opinions, or persons as are really 
operative on the character of the man we are studying 
that arc of consequence.’ 

Subjoined is a list of books which I think may 
prove useful to those who intend to study the Essay 
thoroughly. I have not added Professor Masson’s 
voluminous publications to the list, for they are not 
easily accessible, and they contayi a rast amount of 
matter which, however useful it may be for some pur- 
poses, would only distract the student from the more 
important aspects of the subject. 

MILTON. 

Milton: by Stopforri A. Brooke ( Classical Writers: Macmillan). 
Milton by Mark Pattisou [Enr/l. Men of Letters: Macmillan). 
Life of Milton - by Dr. Johnson (ed by K. Leighton : Macmillan). 
Criticisms on Milton : by Addison (Cassell’s National Library). 

A French Critic on Milton: by 11. Arnold (Mixed Essays Smith, 
Elder & Co ) 

Milton an address by M. Arnold (Essays in Criticism: Mac- 
millan) 

Hallam’s Literary History (Murray). 

Milton • by J. R. Lowell (Essays: Walter Scott). 
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Mate* fro* H orii ovals (Bohn a Library ) 

Lonrrrmiion bdtrten Co city and ifiltoit (.Mio&nlay * JhtetlL 
I Vnlt tgi) 

DANTE. 

D pro CommtdM trtn'L by Longfellow (ferae) with Rotes 
(Rontledge) 

Infemo tran'l. (prose) by Dr Carlyle (Chapman ft Hall). 

Purgatory and Parodist transh (prose) by A J Batter (Mac 
m Ban). 

Srhetioi* fro m tie Inferno with Life of Dante etc. (Clarendon 
Press) 

Shade 0 of Dante by Miss Posse tti 

Jntrodwtim to Study of Vmu by J A SymnnAs ('smith Elder 
ft CM 

Essay on Dante Dean Church (Macmillan) 

Cnticvt n on Dantt by Macaulay (J/werfl. fTnting*) 

Ktro as Pvt by Carlyle. 

Rnakins Modern Pai ntfrt, 111 chap 14 


MACAULAL 

U ft and Otter* by 13 tr George Trwelyin (Longmans pop 
edn. •’s-Bl) 

1/a aw lav by J C Monson [Engl } fin of Letters Macmillan) 

(An V other biographies by Morley Leal e Stephens Ragehot 
Simtsbnrv etc.) 

f HISTORICAL. 

Hutary of Eng and by Macaulay fl/mtrinana pop. e4n 6s.) 

Slanxido’/s Et*ay* on Ha’lam Mackintosh etc (Longmans 1 
pop eiln 2a 64.) 

Green s Sheri 77 dory eji. vm and it (Macmillan) 

Catdmeci St « 6 >nt « V/wton? EaTVvi (Lonpnaoa) 

Gatjlner a Puritan FleiolutiOn (Epochs of Mod. }hst tongmansl 

Ohtxr Cromtrdl by F Harrison ( T reive log! Statesmen Mac 
tmllan) 

Cram etlV* Letter* ami Speeches by Carlyle 5 vob. (Chapman * 
Hall shilling edition) 

Clarendjn a tRstorv of tS* Cir>J E’er 
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‘In 1823,’ says Sir George Trevelyan, ‘the leading 
members of the cleverest set of boys •who were ever 
together at a public school found themsehes collected 
once more at Cambridge. Of the former staff of the 
Etonian, Praed, Moultrie, Nelson, Coleridge, and Ed- 
mond Beales ... were now in residence at King’s or 
Trinity. Mr. Charles Knight, too enterprising a pub- 
lisher to let such a quantity of youthful talent run to 
waste, started a periodical, which was largely supported 
by undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts, among uhom 
the veterans of tho Eton press formed a brilliant 
nucleus.’ 

To this Quarterly Magazine Macaulay contributed 
regularly, two or three of his pieces appearing in each 
Number during 1823 and 1824. Most of these pieces 
have been reproduced (‘only too freely,’ thinks his 
nephew) in his Miscellaneous Waitings. 

‘Spirited verse,' says another biographer (Mr. Mori- 
son), ‘prose, fiction, and criticism on poets, were his 
first efforts in literature. ...Two battle-pieces in metre, 
Ivry and Nascly, still live by reason of their vigour and 
animation, and arc little, if at all, inferior to his later 
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productions ui verse. The Fragments of a Roman Tale 
and tie Scenes from Athenian Feeds are so sparkling 
and vivacious, and show such a natural turn for dialogue 
and dramatic mist en scene that it sars a great deal for 
Macaulay’s good sense and literary conscientiousness 
that he remained content with this Erst success and did 
not continue to work a vein which would have brought 
him prompt if ephemeral popularity Mr 5 Ions on 
however considers the most noteworthy of thc«e pieces 
to be the Conrcrsafien hetueen Mf Cowley and Hr Chiton 
touching the great Cird tfar and this was also (as Sir 
G Trevelyan A ssenimg tells us) Macaulay s opinion 
It was his decided fa\ ounte among his earlier efforts in 
literature. 

"Whatever may be the comparative value of these 
earlier efforts weighed one again rt the other in the 
scales of literary criticism some readers of the Scenes 
from Athenian, Perth may feel inclined to differ from 
Air Slonson. They may wish that Alacaulay had con 
tinned to work thiS vein and they may be of the 
opinion that this vein might have brought him if not 
such prompt, at all events a less ephemeral popularity 
than that which he won by criticism or by history 
They may seem to recognize in this fragment the 
presence of powers — as yet crude and undeveloped — 
which are intrinsically of so much higher value than 
those of the critic or the historian that even their un 
successful exercise would have been preferable to all 
horary celebrity Others again may doubt whether 
m spite of the mimetic cleverness displayed in this 
pic^e, Macaulay possessed true dramatic gifts whether 
he had that penetrative imagination, and that insight 
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into human character and human motives, without 
which his almost unrivalled powers of pictorial com- 
position would have proved futile. However that may 
he — whether o’- not Macaulay missed his vocation — it 
is not without a sensation of pleasure and relief, such 
as at times one feels in getting right away into the 
woods or mountains, that one turns to the Athenian 
Bevels , or the Lays of Ancient Borne, and forgets the 
polemical rhetorician and the critic of Croker and 
Montgomery. 

With regard to the Essay on Milton, there are (besides 
the Athenian Bevels, in which Euripides is ridiculed) 
two of these earlier pieces which claim especial atten- 
tion — the Criticism on Dante and the Conversation between 
Cowley and Milton. In them and in the Essay we find 
not only similar sentiments and similar lines of argu- 
ment, but many identical illustrations and forms of 
expression. Denham’s ‘garb and clothes,’ Gulliver’s 
Travels, Othello, JEsehylus, the Pastor Fido, Doges, 
Stadtholders, Janissaries, Oromaades and Arimanes 
themselves, and many other such forms, familiar to 
readers of the Essay, made their first appearance in 
these contributions to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 
And it is not only on this account interesting to peruse 
them. It is also instructive, and amusing, to note how 
in the Essay Macaulay again and again flatly contra- 
dicts what he had stated a few months before. In the 
Notes I have pointed out a few of the most glaring of 
these discrepancies, but I have not thought it worth 
while to subject his utterances, whether on art or on 
politics, to any serious comparative analysis. 

In October, 1824, when writing to his father, who 
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was nowise pleased with his son’s connection with the 
Magazine, Macaulay asserts that its ‘tone and character 
wdj bear comparison, in a moral point of new, with any 
periodical publication not professedly religio 5 ’ , and ho 
adds, ‘When I see you, I will mention to you a piece of 
secret history which will show you how important our 
connection with this work may possibly become,' Ttua 
‘piece of secret history ’ was the fact that overtures had 
been made to Macaulay by Jeffrey, the editor of the 
Edinburgh Renew, and m August, 1825, appeared th(j 
Essay m Millcm 

‘The effect on the author's reputation,’ says Sic 
George Trevelyan, 'was instantaneous lake Lord 
Byron, he awoke one morning and found himself 
famous Ajl array declared that it would he worth the 

copyright of ChxUe Harold to have Macaulay on tho 
staff of the Quarterly The family breakfast table in 
Bloomsbury was covered with cards of invitation to 
dinner from every quarter of London A warm 
admirer of Robert Hill, Macaulay heard with pnde how 
the great preacher, then well nigh worn out with that 
long disease, bi3 life, was disco, ered lying on the Pool, 
employed in learning by aid of grammar and dictionary 
enough Italian to enable him to verify the parallel 
between Milton and Dvnte But the compliment that 
of all others camo most nearly home — the only coni 
mendation of hta literary talent which even in the 
innermost domestic circle he was ever known to repeat 
—was the sentence with which Jeffrey acknowledged 
tha receipt of his manuscript The more I think, the less / 
can concern who e you picked \ ip that style ’ 

How characteristic this was of Macaulay during hm 
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whole life may be perhaps best shewn by the following 
quotations from his letters and diaries. ‘My German 
library consists of all Goethe’s works, all Schiller’s 
works, ... some of Lessing, and other works of less fame. 
I like Schiller’s style exceedingly.’ ‘I am now busy 
with (the poet) Lucan. ... The character which Cato 
gives Pompey is a pure gem of rhetoric, without one 
flaw. ... It is impossible not to allow that the poem is a 
very extraordinary one. ...Lucan’s complete mastery of 
political and philosophical rhetoric etc. ... I know of no 
declamation in the world, not even Cicero’s best, which 
equals some passages in the Pharsalm.' ‘Seneca’s style 
affects me in something the same way as that of Gibbon. 
... To read him straightforward is like dining on nothing 
but anchovy sauce.’ ‘ The childish quibbling of Socrates 
provokes me. ...I am more and more convinced that 
the merit of Plato lies in his talent for narrative and 
description, in his rhetoric, in his humour, and in his 
exquisite Greek.’ ‘I cannot deny that Pousseau had 
great eloquence and great vigour of mind. At the same 
time he does not amuse me, and to me a book which is 
not amusing wants the highest of recommendations.’ 
f I shall not be satisfied unless I produce (in the History) 
something which shall for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies.’ 

The Essay on MUfon consists of two parts of almost 
equal length. In the first the subject is treated from 
the literary, in the second from the political point of 
mew. In the Notes I have ventured to comment freely, 
perhaps sometimes rather too freely, on Macaulay’s 
utterances, so that it would be superfluous to enter here 
upon any general estimate of his critical acumen or his 
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historical candour Those who may wish to obtain a 
second hand estimate — for first-hand it is only to ho 
obtained from an impartial and intelligent study of not 
only Macaulay 1 ® writings, but also of the subjects on 
which he wrote— will find a full and fairly sympathetic 
account of his ‘Charnel eristics’ in Mr Motuona volume. 
The strictures which Matthew Arnold, m his French 
tSnftc on MtUirr^ passes on the Essay are for the most 
part perhaps rot unjust, but are pervaded by a spirit of 
mockery and acerbity which provokes sympathy rather 
with Macaulay than with his cntic, and makes it more 
difficult than ever to appreciate the fruits of the gospel 
of sweetness and light To say that the Essay ‘in 
nowise helps one to get at the real truth about 
Milton, whether as a man or a poet, is to say what 
» obviously not true It is indeed true that if any 
one were to accept Macaulays picture, and were to 
make no attempt to compare that picture with the 
original, ha would possess a very incomplete and a 
somewhat distorted Conception of Milton. But to the 
great majority of readers the Essay proves very helpful. 
It * hits their nascent taste, as Matthew Arnold himself 
aayg, “possesses itself of it and stimulates it, draws it 
powerfully forth and confirms it’ 

The asperity of such criticism seems, moreover, all 
the more uncalled for when we remember the cntici°tn* 
passed by Macaulay on himself at a later period of h;s 
Me. In IBS’* writing to papier, an editor of the FJin- 
hirgh Rmtv be says *\ou will believe that I tell you 
what I sincerely think, when I say that I am not euc 
cessfd in analyzing the effect u! works of genius. I 
have never written a page of criticism on poetry, or the 
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fine arts, which I would not hum, if I had the power.’ 
Again, in his Preface to the collected Essays we find : 
‘The criticism on Milton, which was written when the 
author was fresh from college, and which contains 
scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment 
approves, still remains overloaded with gaudy and 
ungraceful ornament.’ 
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Introductory Discovery of * Trrs.t1.5e by Stilton on Chrufuii* 
Dodrtm vrh ch had Urn b neil for about It® years In the pro**™ of 
the btite Paper Office. IJedCTi ption of the work. Advantage taken 
Of fhl* discovery to comae jnorate the gen u* a»A virtues ot Union. 

Fjrst fart SFltont gentu*. 

L (t 9) Jf Itnrt a placed be general suffrage among the greatest poet*. 

It ts, howe r objected by d tractors that he enjoyed an adrantava 
over othe great poets by t Ting in an enlightened age. Bnt th» 
reverse of th 9 is t ue, for a* civilization advances poetry decl nes 
as men know and reason more they make better theories and worn 
poems. The illusive power of poet y » atrongest among eh Uren 
and in a rode soc etj and be who n an enlightened age asp res 
to be a great poet mast become a little eh Id, and unlearn mneh of 
hu know ed e Vo poet ha 1 to contend aga n.st more d Htdvao 
ta,e* than It ton, an.il'one of these was bis profound and elegant 
■cholarsh p. Thip introduces the subject of 
2. (9-TJ1) Milton* Latin, verse which lead* up to a general survey 
(nnt a complete •xaminat or. ) of 

1 Milton * Poetry 

(a) (10 12) Its most stnk ig ch ar*eten*c e ts magical «'W‘ 
t v* power master rolls of charmed name*. His peculiar 
manner nowhere more bapp )y displayed than in the 
AUttrm and PaiMenm 

(6} (13 16) Jlilton a drama tc poem* are lyne poem* to the form 
ot play*. Iietfiarka on the business of m dramatist on 
the ijno origin of Greek Dram* on .Escbylua Sophocles, 
and Lurimlea. The $nsuon -fsran ifce is th* least sue- 
oessful effort ot the gen us of hi I ton. Th* CtomM framed 
on the mod t ot the Italian Masque, and superior to all 
* m ir poems, 

( ) (16 21} Pandite Zort supeno to /’arodiw Rya *rd — which, 
however is au adm rib epoem. Comparison of the former 
with the x> nne Cemerfy The exact details of Dante and 
the d ry uhitiat on* of Milton illustrated by examples 
X31T 
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from tho two Poems. The superiority of Milton in repre- 
sentation of supernatural beings. Excursus on ‘spirit’; 
. metaphysical conception and poetic presentment thereof.— 
Milton right in avoiding ‘metaphysical accuracy’ and in 
presenting spiritual beings materially ; but he ‘wrote in nn 
ago of philosophers and theologians ’ and could not ‘drop 
immateriality out of sight.’ He therefore rightly ‘took his 
stand on debatable ground, and left tho whole in ambiguity.’ 
Dante’s angels and fiends excite no ‘ mysterious interest.’ 
Stilton’s angels and devils compared with the gods and 
dromons of iEschylus ; his Satan compared with Prome- 
theus. 

(d) (21-28) Macaulay returns to his parallel between Milton and 
Dante to show that their poetry ‘lias in a considerable 
degree taken its character from their moral qualities.’ ThiB 
leads to a contrast of Dante’s melancholic gloom with tho 
‘sedate and majestic patience’ of Milton. Illustrated by 
Milton’s Sonnets, which are ‘ dignified by a sobriety and 
greatness of mind to which we know not where to look for 
a parallel.’ Hence, by easy transition, we pass to the part 
that Milton took in tho ‘great conflict between Oromnsdes 
and Arimancs.’ 


Second Part: Milton’s public conduct and political writings. 

1. Milton's public conduct is to be approved or condemned according 

as tho resistance of the people to Charles I. was justifiable or 
criminal. This depends on tho ‘naked constitutional question’ 
whether the Great .Rebellion was not as justifiable as the Revolu- 
tion of 16SS. 

(<t) (30-33) The principles of the Revolution often grossly mis- - 
represented. James II. not expelled for his religion, but 
because ho had ‘ broken the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom.’ Now Charles had done no less. Therefore, ‘unless 
the Revolution were treason, the Great Rebellion was 
laudable.’ 

(6) (33-30) Answer to the objection, ‘"Why not ndopt milder 
measures?’ Because Charles was not to bo trusted. Even 
if tho Tudors had exercised oppressive powers, Charles had 
renounced them for money, and yet ever again violated his 
promises. Therefore thero was no choice but the Rebellion. 

2. Milton’s political association with such characters os the Puritans 

and Regicides defended. 

(a) (30-10) Excesses and outrages attendant on all revolutions. 

The violence of these outrages only proves the necessity of 
a revolution. Milton, as other good and wise men, joined 
the party fighting for Liberty, and could not hove acted 
otherwise, in spite of much that was ridiculous and hateful 
in that party. 

( b ) (40-41) Milton commended for approval of the execution of 

Charles after it had occurred, although it was a political 
error. 
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(c) (41-44) Milton • arccptot uii of office nndtr a military camper 
defended. Cromwell * aMutfipt on of arbitnrj power ne«*- 
uij and not dangerous to Liberty The shameful day* of 
the Restoration nndicate Milton • conduct tn i'lpjfort ng 
Cromwell 

Id) (44 52) Miltua distinguiibed from bli aasoeatc*. Description 
of the T»nous s nee re part es, m Puritans, Heathen and 
Royalists. SI I ton belongs:) to none of these In htl char 
acter the noblest ona! t m of retry party were combined m 
harmon one union. Lat the rrrst Slid jK’Culiar splendour 
of h;s comlijct consist* id hit cbimpionsh p of Liberty of 
TLought, rh r lra-li to a consideration of 
3. (52-65) Mutton t Protc vnl apt 

Conclusion. 

Sentiments cidted by the pohlicaticm of th » relic of If Iton. 
Macaulay transported a hundred and fifty jean bach fancic* him 
•elf In the small lodging of the eld blind poet, kneeling before him, 
kissing and weep ng upon hi* hand, and conteatin with Mil Ion • 
daughters the prrnlego of reading Homer to him. Final remarks on 
Milton ■ diaracter as eUtbly * tamped w th the image and auperaenp- 
tion of the Moat High. 
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AUGUST, 1825. 

Joannis Mil ten i, Angli , dc Doctnnd Christiand libri duo postht/mi. 

A Treatiso on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures alone. By John* Miltov, translated from the 
Original by Charles R. Sumner, M A., etc., etc. 1825 

Towards the close of the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, deputy- 
keeper of the state papers, in the course of his researches 
among the presses of his office, met with a large Latin 
manuscript With it uere found corrected copies of the 
foreign despatches written by Milton, while he filled the 
office of Secretary, and several papers relating to the Popish 
trials and the Eye-house Plot. The w hole u as wrapped up 
in an envelope, superscribed To Mr. Shnner , Merchant. On 
examination, the large manuscript proved to be the long 
lost Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, which, accord- 10 
ing to Wood and Toland, Milton finished after the Restoration, 
and deposited with Cyriac Skinner. Skinner, it is well 
known, held the same political opinions with his illustrious 
friend. It is therefore probable, as Mr. Lemon conjectures, 
that he may have fallen under the suspicions of the govern- 
ment during that persecution of the Whigs which followed 
the dissolution of the Oxford parliament, and that, in 
consequence of a general seizure of his papers, this work 
may have been brought to the office in which it has been 

found. But whatever the adventures of the manuscript 20 

g 
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may hate been, no doubt can exist that it is a genuine 
relic of the great poet 

Mr Simmer, who was commanded by hia Majesty to 
edite and translate the treatise, has acquitted himself of his 
task in a manner honourable to his talents and to his char 
acter His Tension is not indeed very easy or elegant , bat 
it is entitled to the praise of mearnesa and fidelity Hu 
notes abound with interesting quotations, and hare the rare 
merit of really elucidating the text The preface is evi 
10 dently the work of a sensible and candid man firm in hia 
own religions opinions, and tolerant towards those of 
others. 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton. 
It is, like all Ins T aim works, well written, though not 
exactly in the style of the prize essays of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is no elaborate imitation of class ic a l 
antiquity, no scrap Ions pnnty, none of the ceremonial 
cleanness which characterizes the diction of out academical 
Pharisees. The author does not attempt to polish and 
20 brighten his composition into the Ciceronian gloss and 
brilliancy He does not, in short, sacrifice cense and spirit 
to pedantic refinements. The nature, of hm enlqert com 
polled him to use many words 

That would ha*e made QnmtQiaO stare and gasp 

But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin 
were his mother tongue and, where he is least happy, lua 
failure seems to arise from the carelessness of a native, not 
from the ignorance of a foreigner We may apply to him 
what Denham with great felicity says of Cowley He wears 
30 the garb, but not the clothes of the ancients. 

Throughout the volume are discernible the traces of a 
poVerful and independent mind, emancipated from the in 
finance of authority, and devoted to the search of truth. 
Hilton professes to form his system from the Bible alone , 
and 1 is digrat of scriptural texts is certainly among the 
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best that have appeared. Bnt lie is not always so happy 
in his inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox doctrines which he avows seemed 
to have excited considerable amazement, particularly his 
Arianism, and his theory on the subject of polygamy. Yet 
we can scarcely conceive that any person could have read 
the Paradise Lost without suspecting him of the former; 
nor do we think that any reader, acquainted with the his- 
tory of his life, ought to be much startled at the latter. 
The opinions which he has expressed respecting the nature 10 
of the Deity, the eternity of matter, and the observation 
of the Sabbath, might, we think, have caused more just 
surprise. 

But we will not go into the discussion of these points. 
The book, were it far more orthodox or far more heretical 
than it is, would not much edify or corrupt the picsent 
generation. The men of our time are not to be converted or 
perverted by quartos. A few more days, and this essay will 
follow the Defensio Populi to the dust and silence of the 
upper shelf. The name of its author, and the remarkable 20 
circumstances attending its publication, will secure to it a 
certain degree of attention. For a month or two it will 
occupy a few minutes of chat in cvery'drawing-room, and a 
few columns in every magazine ; and it will then, to borrow 
the elegant language of the play-bills, be withdrawn, to 
make room for the forthcoming novelties. 

"We wish, however, to avail ourselves of the interest, 
transient as it may be, which this work has excited. The 
dexterous Capuchins never choose to preach on the life aud 
miracles of a saint, until they have awakened the devotional 30 
feelings of their auditors by exhibiting some relic of him, 
a thread of his garment, a lock of his hair, or a drop of his 
blood. On the same principle, we intend to take advantage 
of the late interesting discovery, and, while this memorial 
of a great and good man is still in the hands of all, to say 
something of his moral and intellectual qualities. Nor, we 
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are connncod, will the esYerert <sf out traders blame ua if, 
on an occasion like the present, we turn for a short time 
from the topics of the day, to commemorate, tn all love and 
reverence, the genius and virtues of John Milton, the poet, 
the statesman, the philosopher, the glory of English litem 
tart, the champion and the martyr of English liberty 
It w by hw poetry that Milton is best known , and it ia of 
his poetry that we wish first to spent By the general 
suffrage if the civilised •world, his place has been assigned 
10 among the greatest masters of the art. His detractors, how 
ever, though outvoted, have not been silenced. There are 
many critics, and some of great name, who contrive in the 
same breath to extol the poems and to decry the poet. The 
work* they acknowledge, considered in themselves, may be 
classed among the noblest productions of the human mind. 
But they will not allow the author to rank with those great 
men -who, born in the infancy of civilisation, supplied, by 
their own powers, the want of instruct ion, and, though 
destitute of models themselves, bequeathed to postentv 
model* which defy imitation. Milton, it is said, inherited 
what his predecessors created , he lived in an enlightened 
age, he received a finished education, and we must there- 
fore, it we would form a just estimate of his powers, make 
Urge deductions m consideration of these advantages. 

We venture to say, ou the contrary, paradoxical as the 
remark may appear, that no poet has ever had to struggle 
with more unfavourable circumstances than Milton. He 
doubted, as he has himself owned, whether he had not 
been bom “an age too late* For this notion Johnson has 
30 thought fit to make him the butt of much clumsy ridicule. 
The poet, we Where, understood the nature of bis art better 
than the cntic, He knew that his poetical genius derived 
nu advantage l-rom the civilisation which surrounded him, 
or from the learning which he had acquired , and he looked 
back with anturthing like regret to the ruder age of ample 
Words and vvnd impressions. 
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We think that, as civilisation advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines. Therefore, though we fervently ad- 
mire those great works of imagination which have appeared 
in dark ages, we do not admire them the more because 
they have appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, we 
hold that the most wonderful and splendid proof of genius 
is a great poem produced in a civilised age. "We cannot 
understand why those who believe in that most orthodox 
article of literary faith, that the earliest poets are generally 
the best, should wonder at the rule as if it were the 10 
exception. Surely the uniformity of the phenomenon in- 
dicates a corresponding uniformity in the cause. 

The fact is, that common observers reason from the 
progress of the experimental sciences to that of the imi- 
tative arts. The improvement of the former is gradual 
and slow. Ages are spent in collecting materials, ages more 
in separating and combining them. Even when a system 
has been formed, there is still something to add, to alter, 
or to reject. Every generation enjoys the use of a vast 
hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits that 20 
hoard, augmented by fresh acquisitions, to future ages. 

In these pursuits, therefore, the first speculators lie under 
great disadvantages, and, even when they fail, are entitled 
to praiBe. Their pupils, with far inferior intellectual powers, 
speedily surpass them in actual attainments. Every girl 
who lias read Mrs. Marcet’s little dialogues on Political 
Economy could teach Montague or "Walpole many lessons 
in finance. Any intelligent man may now, by resolutely 
applying himself for a few years to mathematics, learn 
more than the great Newton knew after half a century of 30 
study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with 
sculpture. Still less is it thus with poetry. The progress of 
refinement rarely supplies these arts with better objects of 
imitation. It may indeed improve the instruments which 
are necessary to the mechanical operations of the musician. 
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the sculptor and tl e punter But language the machine 
of the poet, is best fitted for hw purpose in its rudest etata. 
Nations, like lndivi luals, first perceive, and then abstract. 
Thev advance from particular images to general terms. 
Hence the vocabulary of an enbgl toned society « philo- 
sophical that of a half civil sed people la poetical 
This i lunge m the language of men 13 partly the cause 
and partly the effect of a corresponding change in tl e nature 
of their intellectual operations of a change by which science 
10 gams ant poetry lo.es. Generalisation is necessary to the 
advancement of knowledge but particularity is jndispcns 
able to the creat oris of the imagination. In proportion as 
men know more and think more they look less at individuals 
and more at classes. They therefore make better theories 
and worse poems. Tl ev give m vague phnseu instead of 
images, and personified qualities instead of men. They 
may be better able to analyse human nature than their 
predecessors. But analysis is not the t ounces of tl e poet. 
His office is to portray, not to dissect. He may believe in 
£0 a moral sense, like Shaftesbury, he may refer all human 
action* to self interest, like Helvetnw or fie m-sv never 
think about the matter at all His creed on such subjects 
will no more influence his poetry properly so called, than 
the notions which a painter nm have conceived respecting 
the lacrynial glands, or the circulation of the Wood, will 
affect the tear* of his Niobe or the bl ishea of hts Aurora. 
If Shakespeare had wntteu a Ixiok on the motives of human 
actions, it is by no means certain that it would have been 
a good one It is extreme] v impiobable that it would have 
30 contained half so much able reasoning on the subject as w 
to be found in the Fable of the Bees. But could Mandevill* 
have created an Iagot Wei) as he knew how to resolve 
characters into their elements, would he liave been able to 
combine those elements in such a manner as to make up a 
man, a real living individual man? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
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poetry, -without a certain unsoundness of mind, if anything 
which gives so much pleasure ought to be called unsoimd- 
ness. By poetry we mean not all writing in verse, nor 
even all good writing in verse. Our definition excludes 
many metrical compositions which, on other grounds, deserve 
the highest praise. By poetry we mean the art of employ- 
ing word s in such a man ner as to produce an illusion on 
the imagination, the art of doing by means of words what 
the“painter _ does "by jneans of_colours. Thus the greatest 
of poets has described it, in lines universally admired for 10 
the vigour and felicity of their diction, and still more valu- 
able on account of the just notion which they convey of 
the art in which he excelled : 

“As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. ’ 

These aie the fruits of the “fine frenzy” which he ascribes 
to the poet — a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a frenzy 
Truth, indeed, is essential to poetiy ; but it is the truth 20 
of madness The reasonings are just ; hut the premises 
are false. After the first suppositions have been made, 
eveiy thing ought to he consistent; but those first supposi- 
tions require a degree of credulity which almost amounts 
to a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect. 
Hence of all people children are the most imaginative 
They abandon tliemseh es without reserve to every illusion. 
Every image which is strongly piesented to their mental 
eye produces on them the effect of reality. No man, what- 
ever his sensibility may be, is ever affected by Hamlet or 30 
Lear, as a little girl is affected bj the story of poor Bed 
Biding-liood She knows that it is all false, that wolves 
cannot speak, that there are no wolves in England. Yet 
in spite of her knowledge she believes; she weeps; i;he 
trembles; she dares not go into a dark room lest she should 

c 
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feel' the teeth of the monster at her throat Such is the 
despotism of the imagination over iinciiltirsted minds. 

In a rude state of society men are children ■with a greater 
variety of ideas. It is therefore m BUtrh a state of society 
that see raaj erpect to find the poeticat temperament in ita 
htghest perfection. In an enlightened age there will be 
much intelligence, much science, much philosophy, abnnd 
ance of just classification and subtle anahsia, abundance of 
wrt and eloquence, abundance of verses, and eren of good 
10 ones, but little poetry Men "will judge and compare, but 
they will not create. They will talk about the old poets, 
and comment <m them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. 
But they will scarcely lie able to conceive the effect which 
poetry produced on their ntder ancestors, the agony, the 
ecstasy, the plenitude of belief The Greek Bhaps odist, 
according to Plato, could scarce recite Komet.Wrthbut falling 
fnto convulsions. The Mohawk hardly feels the acalpmg 
knife while he shouts hit death song The power which 
the ancient bards of Wales and Germany exercised over 
£0 their auditors seems to modem readers almost miraculous. 


Such feelings are very rare in a emitted coinmu rut), and 
meet rare aroonij those wbj> pariiuynte toast in jts improve 
ment*. They linger longest among the peasantry 
Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, aa 
a magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body 
And, as the magic lantern acts be*t m a dark room, poetry 
effect* its purpose moat completely in a dark age. As the 
light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the 
outlines of certainty become more and more definite, and 
30 the shades of probability more and more distinct, the hues 
and ! nemuects of the phantoms which the poet calls up 
grow fainter an l fainter We cannot unite the incompatible 
advantages of reality and deception, the clear discernment 
of truth and the exquisite enjoyment of fiction. 

lie who, m an enlightened and literary society, aspires to 
be a great poet, must first become a little child. He most 
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take to pieces the whole web of his mind. He must unlearn 
much of that knowledge which has perhaps constituted 
hitherto his chief title to superiority. His very talents will 
be a hindrance to him. His difficulties will be proportioned 
to his proficiency in the pursuits which are fashionable 
among his contemporaries; and that proficiency will in 
general be proportioned to the vigour and activity of his 
mind. And it is well if, after all his sacrifices and exertions, 
his works do not resemble a lisping man or a modern ruin. 
We have seen in our own time great talents, intense labour, 10 
and long meditation, employed in this struggle against the 
spirit of the age, and employed, we -will not say absolutely 
in vain, but with dubious success and feeble applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed 
over greater difficulties than Milton. He re ceived a learned 
education lie was a profound and elegant classical scholar: 
heTh'ad studied all the mysteries of Eabbinical literature : he 
was intimately acquainted with every language of modem 
Europe, from which either pleasure or information was then 
to be derived. He was perhaps the only great poet of later 20 
times who has been distinguished by the excellence of his 
Latin verse. The genius of Petrarch was scarcely of the 
first order; and his poems in the ancient language, though 
much praised by those who have never lead them, are 
wretched compositions. Cowley, with all his admirable wit 
and ingenuity, had little imagination : nor indeed do we 
think his classical diction comparable to that of Milton. The 
authority- of Johnson is against ns on this point. But John- 
son had studied the bad writers of the middle ages till he had 
become utterly insensible to the Augustan elegance, and was 30 
as ill qualified to judge between two Latin styles as a habitual 
drunkard to set up for a wine taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fetched, 
costly, sickly, imitation of that which elsewhere may be 
found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. The soils on 
which this rarity flourishes are in general as ill-suited to the 
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production of vigorous native per try as the flower pota of » 
hot house to the growth of oaks- That the author of the 
T’arada.io Lost should tiav e wnUtn the Epwtic to «s 

tmlv wonderful. Never before ■» ere such marked originality 
ami such exquisite mimicry found together Indeed m all 
the Latin poems of Milton the artificial manner indispensable 
to such works is admsiahlv preserved, while, at the aatoe 
time, his genius gives to them a peculiar ehxna, an air of 
nobleness and freedom, which distinguishes them from all 
10 other writings of the same class. The? mom I u« of the 
amusements of those angelic «mon who composed the 
cohort of Gabriel 

“ About bun exercised heuse (um 
the unarmed youth of heaven, put oVt their head* 
Celestial armoury, shield, helm, and spear. 

Hung high, wi h diamond taming toil with gold." 

TVe cannot look upon the Fjsvrtive exrrci«es for which the 
genius of Milton ungutls itself, without catching a glimpse 
of the gorgeous an 1 terrible panoply which u u accusUuued 
20 to wear The strength of hi* imagination triumphed over 
every obstacle So intend and ardent was the fire of hta 
trnnd, that it not onlvSraa not suHocitcd beneath the weictit 
of fuel, hut penetrated the whole superincumbent mass with 
its own heat and radiance 

It is not our intention to attenij * anything like a complete 
examination of the poetry of Milton. The public has long 
been agreed as to the merit of the most rt mirkat le pajwage% 
the meoTapursVie harmony Of the numbers, au& the excellence 
of that style, which no rival has been able to equal, and no 
30 parodist to degrade, which displays in their btghest perfection 
the idiomatic powers of the English tongue, ami to which 
evcr 7 s-oc’Cnt and every modern language ha* contributed 
something of grace, of energy, or of mure. In the vast field 
of criticism on which we are entering innumerable reapers 
hate already put their sickles. T e t the harvest is «, abra) 
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dant that the negligent search of a straggling gleaner may 
be rewarded with a slieaf- 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton is 
the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of 
which it acts on the reader. Its effect is pioduced, not so 
much by what it expresses, as b\ what it suggests ; not so 
much by tlie ideas which it directly comeys, as by other 
ideas which are ecrmectcd with them. He electrifies the 
mind through conductors. The most unimaginative man 
must understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no choice, and 10 
requires from him no exertion, hut takes the whole upon 
himself, and sets the images in so cleai a light, that it is 
i impossible to be blind to them. The woi ks of Milton cannot 
be comprehended or enjojed, unless the mind of the leader 
( co- operate with that of the writer. He does not paint a 
finished picture, or play for a more passive listener. He 
sketches, and leaves others to fill up the outline. He 
strikes the key-note, and expects his hearer to make out 
I the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The 20 
expression in general means nothing: but, applied to the 
writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry acts 
likes an incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious mean- 
ing than in its occult power. There would seem, at first 
sight, to be no more in liis words than in other words. But 
they are words of enchantment. No sooner are they pro- 
nounced, than the past is present and the distant near. New 
forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all the 
burial-places of the memory give up their dead. Change the 
structure of the sentence) substitute oue synonym for 
another, and the whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses 
its power; and lie who should then hope to cod jure with it 
would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the 
Arabian tale, when he stood crying, “ Open Wheat,” “ Open 
Barley,” to the door which obeyed no sound but “Open 
Sesame.” The miserable failure of Diy den in his attempt to 
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translate into Ins own diction some parts of the Paradise 
Lost is a remarkable instance of Ibis, 

In support of these observations, we 0113- remark that 
scarcely any passages m the poems of 3!i!t00 are more 
generally known or more frequently repeated than those 
which are Uttle more tlmn muster rolls of names. They are 
not always more appropriate or more melodious than other 
names But thev are charmed names. Ei erv one of them 
is the finit hnk m a long Uiain of associated ilcaa Like 
10 the dwelling place of our infancy revisited in manhood like 
the song of o ir country heard in a strange land, they produce 
upon us an effect wholly independent of their intrinsic value 
One transports us back to a remote period of history 
.Another places us aim eg the novel scenes and manners of a 
distant regioic A third evokes all tl e dear classical teed 
lections of childhood the school room, the dog eared Virgil, 
the holiday, and the pme A fourth brings before ns the 
splendid phantoms of chivalro is romance, the trophied lists, 
the embroidered housings, the quaint devices, the haunted I 
SO forests the enchanted gardens, the achievements of enamoured 
knights and the snides of rescued princesses. 

lu none of the wolka of Milton is his peculiar manner 
more happily displayed than m the Allegro and the JVnsertw). 

It is impossible to conceive that the mechanism of language 
eaa be brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection 
These poems differ from others no attar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose water tl e close packed essence from the thin 
diluted mixture They are indeed not so much poems, as 
collections of hints, from each of which the reader is to 
30 make out a poem for himself Every epithet is a teat 
for a sUijxc. \ 

The Cornua and the Samson Agomstes are worka which, 
though of very different merit, offer some marked points of 
resemblance. Both are lyric poems in the form of plays. 
TL'tp are perhaps bo two kinds of composition so essentially 
dissimilar as the drama and the ode The business of the 
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dramatist is to keep himself out tralise each other. We are 
appear but his characters. As -rite of this celebrated piece, 
his personal feelings, the illusion^ the graceful and pathetic 
unpleasant as that which is pr hj or the wild and barbaric 
voice of a prompter or the entrajg an effect to the choral 
it was that the tragedies of By confess, the least successful 
performances. They resemble 

invented by the friend of chih ao del of the Italian Masque, 
a single moveable head goes rr mot } e l of the Greek Tragedy, 
so that the same face looks offormance of the kind which 10 
the uniform of a hussar, the fu^ s f ar superior to the Faithful 
a beggar. In all the character^pimrdess j s ^ ^he Aminta, 
and lovers, the frown and sneer ido. It was well for Milton 
an instant. But this species of. to mislead him. He undei - 
drama, is the inspiration of thf modern Italy. But he did 
lyric poet to abandon himself, ; 0 n which he entertained for 
emotions. Bom an poetry, consecrated by 

Between these hostile ele-ecollections. The faults, more- 
endeavoured to effect au amalj-g were of a kind to which his 
plete success. The Greek dr;-. He could stoop to a plain 20 
Samson was written, sprang a ]d style; but false brilliancy 
was ingrafted on the chorus 3 Muse had no objection to a 
character. The genius of 1 with disgust from the finery 
dramatists co-operated with paltry as the rags of a chimney- 
tragedy made its first appear, ver ornaments she wears are of 
heart, a lyric poet. In his i U g to the sight, but capable of 
intercourse with the East ththe crucible, 
they had not yet acquired t nus to the distinction which he 
in science, and in the arts, whamson. He made his Masque 
led them to treat the Asially lyrical, and dramatic only in 30 
narrative of Herodotus it slpted a fruitless struggle against 
up with the veneration of re of that species of composition; 

At this period, accordingly, ded, wherever success was not 
of Greece should be tinctur'gt be read as majestic soliloquies; 
that style, we think, is dis, will be enraptured with their 
and iEschylus. The latter an ff their music. The inter- 
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nations o! the dial gilt however impose wroMtiwnt upon 
th* writer, and bre-ik the illusion of the reader The finest 
passages are those which are lyric in form as well as in Bpmt 
“I Bhoulil much commend" my a the excellent Sir Henry 
Wot ton in 4. letter to Stilton ‘the tragical i*irt, if the lyrical 
dul not ravish me with & certain Donquc delicacy in your 
songs and odes, wl erennto, I must plainly confess to yon, I 
have wen y et nothing parallel in out language." The entl 
cisro was just It u when Milton escapes from the shackle* 
10 of the dialogue when he w discharged from the labour of 
uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at liberty to 
indulge his choral ruptures without reserve, that he rises 
even above himself Then like hi* own good Genius bursting 
from the earthly form and weeds of Thym* he stands forth 
y\ celestial freedom and beauty , he rectus to cry exu kingly, 

how my task t» smoothly (tuna, 

1 can By or I can ran 

to shim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to bathe in the 
Elysian dew of the rainbow and to inhale the balmy smells 
SO of nard and eaasia, which the musky wings of the lephyr 
scatter through the c« hared i n eva of the llesperidea. 

There are several of the n i mr poems of Milton on which 
we would willingly make * few remarks, gull more willingly 
would we enter mto a detailed examination of that admirable 
poem the Paradise Regained, which strangely enough, is 
scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance of the blindness 
of the parental affection which men of letters bear towards 
the offspring of their intellects. That Milton was mistaken 
in preferring this work, excellent as it is, to the Paradise 
30 Lost, we readily admit. But We are sure that the sujwriontv 
of the Paradise lost to the Paradise Regained is not more 
decided than the supmonty of the Paradise Regained to 
every poem which ha? since made its appearance. Our limits, 
however, prevent ns from discussing the point at length. 
TVe hasten on to that extraordinary production which the 
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general suffrage of critics ha8 placed in the highest class of 
human compositions. 

IhjL.on.Iy P oem °f modem times which can he compared 
with the Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject 
of Milton, in some points, resembled that of Dante ; hut he 
has treated it in a widely different manner. We cannot, we 
think, better illustrate our opinion respecting our own great 
poet, than by contrasting him with the father of Tuscan 
literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the 10 
hierogh pliics of Egypt differed from the picture-writing of 
Mexico. The images which Dante employs speak for them- 
selves ; they stand simply for what they are. Those of 
Milton have a signification which is often discernible only to 
the initiated. Their value depends less on what they directly 
represent than on what they remotely suggest However 
strange, however grotesque, may be the appearance which 
Dante undei takes to describe, he never shrinks from describing 
it. He gives us the shape, the colour, the sound, the smell, 
the taste ; he counts the numbers ; he measures the size. His 20 
similes are the illustrations of a traveller. Unlike those of 
other poets, and especially of Milton, they are introduced in 
a plain, business-like manner ; not for the sake of any beauty 
in the objects from which they .are drawn ; not for the sake 
of any ornament which they may impart to the poem ; but 
simply in order to make the meaning of the writer as clear 
to the reader as it is to himself. The ruins of the precipice 
which led from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell were 
like those of the rock u hich fell into the Adige on the south 
of Trent. The cataract of Phlegethon was like that of Aqua 30 
Cheta at the monastery of St. Benedict The place where 
the heretics were confined in burning tombs resembled the 
vast cemetery of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the 
dim intimations of Milton. We will cite a few examples 
The English poet has never thought of taking the measure 
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of Satan. lie gives ns merelv » vague idea of vast bulk. 
In one passage the fiend lies stretcl ed out 1 nge in length, 
floating mans a rood, equal in size ti the earth bora enemies 
of Jose or to tl e sea monster whi h the manner mistakes 
for an island. 'When Le addresses himself to battle against 
the guardian angels, 1 e standi like Tenenff or Atlas bis 
stature reaches the ekv Contrast with these descriptions 
the lines in which Dante has described the gigantic spectre 
of Nnnrod. “Em face seemed to me as long and as broad as 
10 the hall of St Peter's at Pome an 1 his otl er limbs were in 
proportion so that the bank, which concealed him from the 
waist downwards, nevertheless showed to much of 1 im that 
three tall Germans would in vain have attempted to reach to 
his hair " We are sensible that we do no justice to the 
admirable style of the Florentine poet. But Mr Gain’s 
transLit on i? not at hand and oar version, however nide, 
is sufficient to illustrate our in fining 
Once more, compare tl e lazar house in the elei entl book 
of the Paradise Lost with the last ward of Male bulge m 
°0 Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes 
refuge >D "uhsbrvi but solemn xnd tremendous mag*? 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock the wretches 
with h 3 atten lance Death shaking his dart over them, but, 
in spite of supplications, delaying to strike. What savs 
Dante 1 “ There was such a moan there ns there would be if 
all the b ch who between J i ly and September are in the 
hospitals of YaMichiana, and of tl e Ti scan swamps, and of 
Sardin a, were in one pit together and sueh a stench was 
issuing forth aa is wont to issue from decayed Iimba,” 

30 T7e Will not take upon ourselves the invid ous office of 
settling precedency between two such writers. Each in 1 is 
own deportment is incomparable and each, we may remark, 
has wisely, or fortunately taken a subject adapted to exhibit 
hia pec ul ar talent to the greatest advantage. The Divine 
Cjraedv is a personal narrative Dante « the eye-witness 
and ear witness of that which he relates. He is the very 
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man who has heard the tormented spirits crying out for the 
second death, who has read the dusky characters on the 
portal within which there is no hope, who has hidden his 
face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who has 'fled from the 
hooks and the seething pitch of Barbariccia and Draghi- 
gnazzo. His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of 
expiation. His own brow has been marked by the purifying 
angel. The reader would throw aside such a tale in 
incredulous disgust, unless it were told with the strongest 10 
air of veracity, with a sobriety' even in its horrors, with the 
greatest precision and multiplicity in its details. The narra- 
tive of Milton in this respect differs from that of Dante as 
the adventures of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver. 
The author of Amadis would have made his book ridicu- 
lous if he had introduced those minute particulars which 
give such a charm to the work of Swift, the nautical 
observations, the affected delicacy' about names, the official 
documents transcribed at full length, and all the unmeaning 
gossip and scandal of the court, springing out of nothing, 20 
and tendiug to nothing. We are not shocked at being told 
that a man, who lived nobody knows yjlien, saw many very' 
strange sights, and we can easily' abandon ourselves to the 
illusion of the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, 
resident at Botlierhithe, tells us of pygmies and giants, 
flying islands, and philosophising horses, nothing but such 
circumstantial touches could produce for a single moment a 
deception on the imagination. 

Of all the poets who have introduced into tlieir works the 
agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded best 3G 
Here Dante decidedly yields to him : and as this is a point 
on which many rash and ill-considered judgments have been 
pronounced, we feel inclined to dwell on it a little longer. 
The most fatal error which a poet can possibly commit in 
the management of his machinery, is that of attempting to 
philosophise too much. Milton has been often censured for 
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ascribing to spirits many functions of which tj ints must be 
incapatle. But these objections though sanctioned by 
eminent names originate we venture to eav ( m profound 
ignorance of the art of poetry 

What is spirit 1 Wist arc our own minds the portion of 
spirit with which we are beet acquainted 1 Me observe 
certain pheenomena W e cannot explain them into materia! j 
causes. We therefore infer that ti ere exists something I 
which w not material But of this something we have nol 

10 idea, V> e can define it enlvly negatives. We tan riason 
about it only by symbols We use the word , but we havi 
no image of the thing , and the business of poetry is with 
images and not with words. Tl c poet uses words indeed , 
but they are merely tl e instruments of his art, not its 
objects. They are the mate rials which lie la to dispose in 1 
Bocli a manner as to present a picture to the mental eye 
And if they are not so disposed they are no more entitled to 
be called poetry than a bale of cam as and a box of colours ! 
to be called a painting 

20 Logicians may reason about attractions. But tl e great 
mass of men must have images. The strong tendency or the 
multitude in all ages and nations to i lo'atry can be explained 
on no other principle. The first inhabitants of Greece, there 
is reason to belie re, worshipped one invisible Deity liut 
the necessity of having ^aietl mg more definite to adore 
produced m a few centimes, the innumerable crowd of Gala 
and Goddesses. In tike manlier the ancient Persians thought 
it impious to exhibit the Creator under & human form. Yet 
even these transferred to the Sao the worship which, in 
30 speculation they considered due only to the Supreme Mmd. 
The history of the Jews la t! e record of a continued struggle 
between pure Theism supported bv the most terrible 
sanctions, and the strangely fascinating desire of having 
tome Visible and tangible object of adoration. Perhaps none 
of the secondary causes which Giblwn has assigned for the 
rapid tv with which Christianity spread over the wfrrJd, 
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while Judaism scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, operated 
more powerfully than this feeling. God, the uncreated, the 
incomprehensible, the invisible, attracted few worshippers. 

A philosopher might admire so noble a conception ; hut the 
crowd turned away in disgust from words which presented 
no image to their minds. It was before Deity embodied in 
a human form, walking among men, partaking of their 
infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, 
that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the 10 
Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and the fasces of the 
Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, were humbled in 
the dust. Soon after Christianity had achieved its triumph, 
the principle which had assisted it began to corrupt it. It 
became a new Paganism. Patron saints assumed the offices 
of household gods. St. George took the place of Mars. 

St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the loss of Castor and 
Pollux. The Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded to Venus 
and the Muses. The fascination of sex and loveliness was 
again joined to that of celestial dignity, and the homage of £0 
chivalry was blended with that of religion. Reformers have 
often made a stand against these feelings, but never with 
more than apparent and partial success. The men who 
demolished the images in Cathedrals have not always been 
able to demolish those which were enshrined in their minds. 

It would not be difficult to show that in politics the same 
rule holds good. Doctrines, we are afraid, must generally 
be embodied before they can excite a strong public feeling. 
The multitude is more easily interested for the most un- 
meaning badge, or the most insignificant name, than for the 30 
most important principle. 

From these considerations, we infer that no poet who 
should affect that metaphysical accuracy, for the want of 
which Milton has been blamed, would escape a disgraceful 
failure. Still, however, there was another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to be avoided. The 
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imaginations of men are in a great measure wider the 
control of their opinions The most exqimite art of poetical 
eolonnn" can produce no illusion, Then it is employed to 
represent that -which is at once perceived to be moon* 
grnous and absurd Hilton -wrote m an age of philosopher* 
and theologians. It was necessary, therefore, for him to 
abstain from giving such a shock to their understanding* 
aa might break the charm which it "was his object to throw 
over their imaginations. This is the real explanation of 
10 the indistinctness and inconsistency with which he has 
often been reproached- Dr Johnson acknowledges that 
it was absolutely necessary that the spirits should be 
clothed with material forma “ But," ears he, ** the poet 

should hare secured the consistency of his system bv keej trig 
immateriality out of sight, and seducing the reader to drop 
it from hi a thoughts.* 1 This is easily said , hut what if Milton 
could not seduce his readers to drop immateriality from their 
thoughts 1 TVhat if the contrary opinion had taken <o full a 
posses.-, ton of the winds of men us to leave no room even for 
£0 the half belief which poetry requires 1 Such we ru=pect to 
hare been the case It was impossible for the poet to adopt 
altogether the tuaterwf or the immaterial system. He there- 
fore took hts stand on the debatable ground- He left the 
whole in ambiguity He has doubtless, by *o doing, hud 
himself open to the charge of uieonsistertei But, though 
philosophlealli in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he 
was poetically in the right. This task, which almost any 
other wnter would have found impracticable, was easy to 
him The peculiar art which he possessed of cnronjuijiratujg 
30 hia meaning circuitously through a long succession of associ- 
ated ideas, and of intimating wore than be expressed, 
enabled him to disguise those incongruities which he wild 
not avoid 

Boetry which relates to the be mgs of another world ought 
to be at once mvstenoua and picturesque That of Milton 
is so. That of Dante is picturesque indeed beyond any that 
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ever was written. Its effect approaches to that produced by 
the pencil or the chisel. But it is picturesque to the ex- 
clusion of all mystery. This is a fault on the right side, a 
fault inseparable from the plan of Dante’s poem, which, as 
we have already observed, rendered the utmost accuracy of 
description necessary. Still it is a fault. The supernatural 
agents excite an interest; but it is not the interest which is 
proper to supernatural agents Te feel that we could talk 
to the ghosts and daimons without any emotion of unearthly 
awe. "We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper and eat 10 
heartily in their company. Dante’s angels are good men 
with wings. His devils are spiteful ugly executioners. His 
dead men are merely living men in strange situations. The 
scene which passes between the poet and Farinata is justly 
celebrated. Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is exactly' 
what Farinata would have been at an auto-da-fe. Nothing 
can be more touching than the first interview of Dante and 
Beatrice. Yet what is it but a lovely woman chiding, with 
sweet austere composure, the lover for whose affection she is 
grateful, but whose vices she reprobates? The feelings which 20 
give the passage its charm would suit the streets of Florence 
as well as the summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton are unlike those* of almost all other 
writers. His fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. 
They are not metaphysical abstractions. They are not wicked 
men. They are not ugly beasts They' have no horns, no 
tails, none of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso and Klopstock. They' 
have just enough in common with human nature to be in- 
telligible to human beings. Their characters are, like then- 
forms, marked by' a certain dim resemblance to those of men, 30 
but exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, and veiled in mys- 
terious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and dcemons of iEschylus may best bear 
a comparison with the angels and devils of Milton. The style 
of the Athenian had, as we have remarked, something of the 
Oriental character; and the same peculiarity may be traced 

D 
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ib Ins mythology It Las nothing of the amenity and 
elegance whs U we generally fiud in tl e superstitions of 
Greece All is tugged, barbanc, and cob«aaL The legends 
of .iEschylas seem to harmonise less with the fragrant groves 
and graceful porticoes m which his countrymen paid their 
vow-in to the God of Light and Goddess of Desire, than m*h 
those huge and grotesque labyrinths of eternal granite in 
which Egypt enshrined her mvstic Osms or in which Hindu- 
stan still bows down to her seven headed idols. Ills favourite 
10 gods are those of the el ler generation the sons of heaven and 
earth. Compared with whom Jupiter himself was a stripling 
and an upstart, the gigantic Titans, and the inexorable 
Furies. Foremost among his creations of this elves stands 
rromethe'is, half fiend, half redeemer, the friend of man, the 
sullen and implacable enemv of heaven. Fromctheus heaps 
undoubtedly a comilernhle resemblance to the Satan of 
Mdton In both we fu d the same impatience of control, 
the same ferocity , the same unconquerable pride In both 
characters also are mingled though in \ ery different propor- 
20 tTO&s, wmt h 1 i\d and generous, feelings, Prometheus, however, 
is hardly superhuman enough. He talks too much of his 
chains and his uneasy posture he is rather too much 
depressed and agitated His resolution seems to depend on 
the knowledge which he possesses that be bolda the fate of 
his torturer m hia hands and that the hour of his release 
will surely come But Satan is a creature of another sphere. 
The might of ina intellectual nature is victorious over the 
extremity of pain Amidst agonies which cannot be con 
reived without horror, he deliberates resolves and even 
30 exults. Against the sword of Michael, against the thunder 
of Jehovah against the flaming lake, and the marl burning 
with, solid fire against the prospect of an eternity of ujimter 
nutted misery, hi3 spirit bears up unbroken Testing on its 
own innate energies, requiring no support from anything 
external, nor even from hope itself 
To return for a moment to the parallel which we have 
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been attempting to draw between Milton and Dante, we . 
would add that the poetry of these great men has in a 
considerable degree taken its character from their moral 
qualities. The}' are not egotists. They rarely obtrude their 
idiosyncrasies on their readers. They have nothing in 
common with those modern beggars for fame who extort 
a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced by 
exposing the nakedness and sores of their minds. Yet it 
would be difficult to name two writers -whose works have 
been more completely, though undesignedly, coloured by 10 
their personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by 
loftiness of spirit; that of Dante by intensity of feeling. 

In every line of the Divine Comedy we discern the asperity 
which is produced by pride struggling with misery. There 
is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly 
sorrowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic 
caprice. It was not, as far as at this distance of time can 
be judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was 
from within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts 20 
of earth nor the hope of heaven,. could dispel it. It turned 
every consolation and every pleasure into its own nature. 

It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the in- 
tense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in its . - 
honey. His mind was, in the noble language of the Hebrew 
poet, “a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkness.” The gloom of his character dis- 
colours all the passions of men, and all the face of nature, 
and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise 
and the glories of the eternal throne. All the portraits of 30 
him are singularly characteristic. No person can look on 
the features, noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of 
the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the eye, the 
sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that 
they belong to a man too proud and too sensitive to he 
happy. 
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Milton waa, bte Dante a statesman and a lover, and 
like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in 
love. He hail survived his health and his sight, the com 
forts of bis, horse vd the prosperity of his party Of the 
great men by whom he had been distinguished at his 
entrance into life somf bad been taben away from tl e enl 
to come some had earned into foreign climates their 
unconquerable hatred of oppression some were pining in 
dungeons and some bad poured forth their blood on 
10 scaffolds. Ye inf and licentious scribblers, with just sniS 
oent talent to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the style 
of a bellman were now the favourite writers of the Sovereign 
and of the public. It was a loathsome herd which could 
be compared to nothing so fitly as to the rabble of Cormis, 
grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, dropping with 
wine bloated with gluttony and reeling m obscene dances. 
AratJst these that fair Muse was placed Idee the cliaate 
lad* of the Masque lofty spotless, and serene, to be 
chattered at, and pointed at, and grinned at, by the whole 
20 rout of Satyrs an 1 GobUna. If ever despondency and 
Asperity could be excised in any man, thev might have 
been excused in Milton. But the strength of lus imnd^ 
overcame even cabur.lt) Neither blindness, nor gout, nor 
age, nor penury nor domestic afflictions, nor political dis- 
appointments, nor abuse, nor proscription nor neglect, had 
power to disturb his sedate an l majestic patience Ilia 
spirits do not seem to liave been high, but they were 
angularly equable Ilia temper was serious, perhaps stern 
but it was a temper which no sufferings could render sullen 
30 or fretful, S u.h aa it was when, on the eve of great events, 
be returned from his travels in tl e prune of health and 
manly beauty loaded with I terary distinctions, and glowing 
with patriotic hopes, such it continued to be when after 
having experienced every catam ty which is incident to our 
nature old, poor, eight! tea, a.ud dv graced W retired to Lw 
hovel to die. 
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Hence it was that, though he ■wrote the Paradise Lost 
at a time of life when images of beauty and tenderness are 
in general beginning to fade, even from those minds in 
which they have not been effaced by anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, he adorned it with all that is most lovely and 
delightful in the physical and in the moral world. Neither 
Theocritus nor Ariosto had a finer or a more healthful sense 
of the pleasantness of external objects, or loved better to 
luxuriate amidst sunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightin- 
gales, the juice of summer fruits, and the coolness of shady 10 
fountains. His conception of love unites all the voluptuous- 
ness of the Oriental haram, and all the gallantry of the 
chivalric tournament, with all the pure and quiet affection 
of an English fireside. His poetry reminds us of the 
miracles of Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as 
fairy land, are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic 
elevations. The roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the 
verge of the avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may 
be found in all his works; but it is most strongly displayed 20 
in the Sonnets. Those remarkable poems have been under- 
valued by critics who have not understood their nature. 
They have no epigrammatic point. There is none of the 
ingenuity of Filicaja in the thought, none of the hard 
and brilliant enamel of Petrarch in the style. They are 
simple but majestic records of the feelings of the poet, as 
little tricked out for the public eye as his diary would have 
been. A victory, an unexpected attack upon the city, a 
momentary fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown 
out against one of his books, a dream which for a short 30 
time restored to him that beautiful face over which the 
grave had closed for ever, led him to musings which, with- 
out effort, shaped themselves into verse. The unity of 
sentiment and severity of style which characterise these 
little pieces remiud us of the Greek Anthology, or perhaps 
still more of the Collects of the English Liturgy. The 
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noble poem on the Massacres of Piedmont is strictly a 
collect in Terse, 

Tie Sonnets are more or less sinking according as the 
occasions which gave birth to them are more or less in 
teresting But they are almost without exception, dignified 
Lv a sobriety and greatness of mind to which we know not 
where to look for a parallel It would, indeed be scarcely 
safe to draw any den led inferences a3 to the character of 
a writer from passages directly egotistical. But the qualities 
10 which we have ascribed to Milton though perhaps most 
strongly marked m those parts of his works which treat of 
his personal feelings are distingu .shable in every page and 
impart to all his writings, prose and poetry, English Latin 
and Itatnn a strong family likeness. 

His public eonlict waa such as was to be expected from 
a man uf a spirit so high and of an intellect so powerful 
He lived at one of the moat memorable eras in the hiutory 
of mankind, at the very crisis of the great conflict between 
0 comas lies and Anmanes, liberty and despotism reason and 
"0 prejudice That great battle was fought for no single 
generation, for no single land. The destinies of the human 
race were staked on £be same cast with the freedom of the 
English people Then were first proclaimed those mightv 
principles which have siuce worked their way into the 
depths of the American forests, which have roused Greece 
from the slavery ai d degradation of two thousand years 
and which from one end of Europe to tl e other have 
kindled an unquencl able fire in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and longed the knees of the oppressors with an unwonted fear 
30 Of those principles tl en struggling for their infant exist, 
ence, Milton was tl e most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion. We need not say how much we admire hia 
public conduct But we cannot disguise from ourselves tliat 
a large portion of h« countrymen still think it unjustifiable 
The civil war indeed, baa been more discussed, and is less 
understood, than any event in English history The friends 
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of liberty laboured under the disadvantage of which the 
lion in the fable complained so bitterly. Though they were 
the conquerors, their enemies were the painters. As a body, 
the Roundheads had done their utmost to decry and ruin 
literature; and literature was even with them, as, in the 
long run, it always is with its enemies. The best book on 
their side of the question is the charming narrative of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. May’s History of the Parliament is good ; but 
it breaks off at the most interesting crisis of the struggle. 
The performance of Ludlow is foolish and violent ; and most 10 
of the later writers who have espoused the same cause, Old- 
mixon for instance, and Catherine Macaulay, have, to say 
the least, been more distinguished by zeal than either by 
candour or by skill. On the other side are the most authori- 
tative and the most popular historical works in our language, 
that of Clarendon, and that of Hume. The former is not 
only ably written and full of valuable information, but 
has also an air of dignity and sincerity which makes even 
the prejudices and errors with which it abounds respectable. 
Hume, from whose fascinating narrative the great mass 20 
of the reading public are still contented to take their 
opinions, hated religion so much that he hated liberty for 
having been allied with religion, and has pleaded the cause 
of tyranny with the dexterity of an advocate, while affecting 
the impartiality of a judge. 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved or con- 
demned according as the resistance of the people to diaries 
the Pirst shall appear to be justifiable or criminal. "We 
shall therefore make no apology for dedicating a few pages 
to the discussion of that interesting and most important 30 
question. We shall not argue it on general grounds. We 
shall not recur to those primary principles from which the 
claim of any government to the obedience of its subjects 
is to be deduced. We are entitled to that vantage ground; 
but we will relinquish it. We are, on this point, so confident 
of superiority, that we are not unwilling to imitate the 
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ostentations generosity of those ancient knights who vowed 
to joust without helmet or shield against all enemies, and to 
give their antagonists the advantage of aim and win L "Vt e 
will take the naked constitutional question, Vt e confi hutly 
affirm that every reason which can lie urged in favour of tl e 
devolution of 1688 may be urged with at least equal force tn 
favour of what is called the Great Rebellion. 

Tn one respect onlv we think, can tl e warmest admirers 
of Charles venture to sav that he w as a better sovereign than 
10 his son. He was not m name and profession, a Papist , we 
say in name and profession, because bath Charles himself and 
his creat ire La id, while they abjured the innocent bn Iges of 
Popery retained all its worst vices, a complete subjection 
of reason to authority a weak preference of form to sub- 
stance a childish passion for mummeries, an idolatrous 
veneration for the pneatlv character and above all a 
merciless intolerance. This, however, we waive. TTe will 
concede that Charles was a good Protestant , but we say that 
this Protestantism dr>es not make the slightest distinction 
20 between his case and that of James. 

The principles of the Revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and yiever more tf an m the course of the 
present year There is a certain class of men who, while 
they profess to hold in reverence the great names and great 
act ons of former times never look at tl era for any other 
purpose than in order to find in them some excuse for 
existing abuses. In every veueral le precedent they pass by 
what is essential an 1 take only what is accidental, they 
keep out of sight what is beneficial and hold up to public 
3t> mutation all that is defective If m any part of anv great 
example there be anything unsound, these flesh flies detect 
it with an unemug instinct, and dart upon it with a raven 
ous delight If some good end has been attained in Bpite 
of them, they feel with their prototype, that 

The r labour must be to pervert that end 

And out of good still to find menu of eviL” 
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To tlie blessings which England has derived from the 
Revolution these people are utterly insensible The expulsion 
of a tyrant, the solemn recognition of popular rights, liberty, 
security, toleration, all go for nothing with them. One sect 
there was which, from unfortunate temporary causes, it was 
thought necessary to keep under close restraint. One part of 
the empire there was, so unhappily circumstanced that at 
that time its misery was necessary to our happiness, and its 
slavery to our freedom. These are the parts of the Revolu- 
tion which the politicians of whom we speak love to 10 
contemplate, and which seem to them not indeed to vindicate, 
but in some degree to palliate, the good which it has pro- 
duced. Talk to them of Naples, of Spain, or of South 
America. Thej- stand forth zealots for the doctrine of 
Divine Right, which has now come back to us, like a thief 
from transportation, under the alias of Legitimacy. But 
mention the miseries of Ireland. Then William is a hero. 
Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men. Then the 
Revolution is a glorious era. The very same persons who, in 
this country, never omit an opportunity of reviving every 20 
wretched Jacobite slander respecting the Whigs of that 
period, lia\e no sooner crossed St. George's Channel than 
they begin to fill their bumpers to the glorious and im- 
mortal memory. They may truly boast that they look 
not at men, but at measures So that evil be done, they care 
not who does it : the arbitrary Charles, or the liberal 
William, Ferdinand the Catholic, or Frederic the Protestant. 

On such occasions then deadliest opponents may reckon 
upon their candid construction. The bold asset tions of these 
people have of late impressed a large portion of the public 30 
with an opinion that Janies the Second uas expelled simply 
because he was a Catholic, and that the Revolution was 
essentially a Protestant Revolution. 

But this ceitainly was not the case ; nor can any person 
who has acquired more knowledge of the history of those 
times than is to be found in Goldsmith’s Abridgment believe 
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that, if James had held hia own religious opinions without 
wishing to make proselytes, or if, wishing even to make 
proselytes, he liad contented himself with exerting only 
his constitutional influence for that purpose, the Prince of 
Orange would ever hare been inv ited over Our ancestors, 
we suppose, knew their own meaning , and, if we may 
believe them their hostility was primarily not to popery, 
but to tyranny They did not drive out a tyrant because 
he was a Chthohc , but they eielu led Catholics from the 
10 crown because they thought them likely to be tyrants. 
The ground on which they, m their famous resolution, 
declared the throne vacant was this, “that James had 
broken the fundamental laws of the kingdom ” Every man, 
therefore who approves of the Revolution of 1GS8 must hold 
that the breach of fundamental laws on the part of the 
sovereign justifies resistance The question, then, is thl3 
Had Charles the First broken the fundamental laws of 
England I 

Ko person can answer in the negative, unless he refuses 
20 credit, not merely to all the accusations brought against 
Charles by his opponents, but to the narratives of the 
wannest Rqvakstq. and lr> the «mf«wiru3s rJ the JCiqy 
himself If there be any truth in any historian of any 
party who has related the events of that reign, the conduct 
of Charles, from his accession to the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, had teen a continued course of oppression and 
treachery Let those who applaud the Revolution and 
condemn the Rebellion mention one act of James the 
Second to which a parallel is not to be found u the history 
30 of his father Let them lay their fingers on a single article 
m the Declaration of Right, presented by the two Houses to 
William and Mar v, which Charles is not acknowledged to 
have violated. He had, according to the testimony of bis 
own fnends, usurped the functions of the legislature, raised 
tales without the consent of parliament, and quartered 
troops on the people in the most illegal and vexatious 
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manner. Not a single Session of parliament bad passed 
■without some unconstitutional attack on the freedom of 
debate ; the right of petition was grossly violated; arbitrary 
judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, 
were grievances of daily occurrence. If these things do 
not justify resistance, the Revolution was treason ; if they 
do, the Great Rebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures ? Why, 
after the King had consented to so many reforms and 
renounced so many oppressive prerogatives, did the parlia- 10 
ment continue to rise in their demands at the risk of 
provoking a civil war ? The ship-money had been given up. 
The Star Chamber had been abolished. Provision had been 
made for the frequent convocation and secure deliberation of 
parliaments. Why not pursue an end confessedly good by 
peaceable and regular means? We recur again to the analogy 
of the Revolution. Why was James driven from the throne? 
Why was he not retained upon conditions? He too had 
offered to call a free parliament and to submit to its decision 
all the matters in dispute. Yet we are in the habit of 20 
praising our forefathers, who preferred a revolution, a disputed 
succession, a dynasty of strangers, twenty years of foreign 
and intestine war, a standing army, and a national debt, to 
the rule, however restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant. 

The Long Parliament acted on the same principle, and is 
entitled to the same praise. They could not trust the King. 

He had no doubt passed salutary laws ; but what assurance 
was there that he would not break them? He had renounced 
oppressive prerogatives ; but where was the security that he 
would not resume them ? The nation had to deal with a 30 
man whom no tie could bind, a man who made and broke 
promises with equal facility, a man whose honour had been 
a hundred times pawned, and never redeemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger 
ground than the Convention of 1688. No action of James 
can be compared to the conduct of Charles with respect to the 
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Petition o£ Right. Th< Lords and Commons present him 
■with a bill m which the constitutional Limits of his power are 
marled out He hesitates, he evadts, at last be bargains 
to giro his assent for five subsidies. The bill receives hi* 
so If am assent, the subsidies are voted , but no sooner is the 
tvraut relieved than he returns at once to all the arbitrary 
measures which be had bound himself to abandon, and 
violates alt the clauses of the very Act which he had been 

paid to pass. 

10 Per more than ten y ears the people had seen the rights 
■which were theira by a double claim, by immemorial inheri- 
tance- and by recent purchase, infringed by the perfidious 
king who had recognised them. At length circumstances 
compelled Charles to summon another parliament, another 
chance was given to our fathers. Were they to throw it 
away aa they had thrown away the former 1 "Were they 
again to be cozened by U Ro% It rettif Were they again to 
advance their money on pledges which had been forfeited 
over and over again? Were they to hv a second Petition of 

20 Itight at the foot of the throne, to grant another lavioh aid 
in eachanep lor another unmeaning ceremony, aiul then to 
take their departure, till, after ten y ears more of fraud and 
oppression, their pnnee should again require a supply, and 
again repay it with a perjury t They were compelled to 
chouse whether they would trust a tyrant or cohquer him. 
Wa think, that they those wisely and nobly 
The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male- 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence la produced, 
gene tally decline all controversy about the facta, and content 
30 themselves with calling testimony to character He liad so 
many private virtues 1 And had James the Becond no pnvate 
virtues! Was Oliver Cromwell, hia bitterest enemies them- 
selves being Judges, destitute of private virtnes! And what, 
after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious 
real, not more sincere than that of his son, and fully as wtafc 
and narrow minded, and a few of the ordinary household 
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decencies which half the tombstones in England claim for 
those who lie beneath them. A good father ! A good husband ! 
Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, 
tyranny, and falsehood ! 

We charge him with having broken his coronation oath ; 
and we are told that he kept his marriage vow ! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions 
of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates ; and the 
defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed 
him ! We censure him for having violated the articles of 10 
the Petition of Eight, after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them ; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the 
morning ! It is to such considerations as these, together 
with his Vandyke dress, his handsome face, and his peaked 
beard, that he owes, we verily believe, most of his popularity 
with the present generation. 

Por ourselves, we own that we do not understand the 
common phrase, a good man but a bad king. We can as 
easily conceive a good man and an unnatural father, or a SO 
good man and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimating 
the character of an individual, leave out of our consideration 
his conduct in the most important of all human relations ; and , 
if in that relation we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and 
deceitful, we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in 
spite of all his temperance at table and all his regularity at 
chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words respecting a 
topic on which the defenders of Charles are fond of dwelling. 

If, they say, lie governed his people ill, he at least governed 30 
them after the example of his predecessors. If he violated 
their privileges, it was because those privileges had not been 
accurately defined. No act of oppression bas ever been 
imputed to him which has not a parallel in the annals of the 
Tudors. This point Hume has laboured, with an art which 
is as discreditable in a historical work as it would be admir- 
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able in a forensic address. The answer is short, clear, ami 
decisive. Charles had assented to the Fetition of Right He 
had renounced the oppressive power* said to have been 
exercised by his predecessors, and he had renounced them for 
money He was not entitled to set up his antiquated claims 
agarnst his own recent release. 

These arguments are so obvious that it may seem super- 
fluous to dwell upon them. But those who have observed 
how much the events of tliat time are misrepresented and 
10 misunderstood will not blame us for eta ting the case simpl' 

It is a ease of whn.h the simplest statement is the strongest 
The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, rarely choose to 
take issue on the great points ot the qdfrdum. They content 
themselves with exposing some of the crimes and folltea to 
which public commotions necessarily give birth. They bewail 
the unmerited fate of Strafford. They execrate the lawless 
violence of the army They laugh at the Scriptural names 
of the preachers. Major generals fleecing their districts , 
soldiers revelling on the spoils of a ruined peasantry, upstarts, 
30 enriched bv the public plunder, taking possession of the 
hospitable firesides and hereditary trees of the old gently, 
keys «maa.h\Yig the kwaaVdxd windows td cathedrals, IJuaVera 
, nding naked through {he market-place > Fifth monarchy men 
shouting for King Jesus, agitators lecturing from the tops 
of tuba on the fata of A gag all these, they tell us, were the 
offspring of the Great Rebellion 
Be it so. We are not careful to answer in thi3 matter 
These charges, were they infinitely more important, would 
not alter our opinion of an event which alone has made ns to 
^0 differ from the slaves who crouch beneath despotic sceptres. 
Many evils, no doubt, were produced bv the eml war They 
were the price of our liberty Has the acquisition been worth 
the sacrifice! It is the nature of the Devil of tyranny to 
tear and rend the body which he leaves. Are the miseries of 
continued possession leas horrible than the struggles of the 
tremendous exorcism I 
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If it were possible that a people brought up under an in- 
tolerant and arbitrary system could subvert that system 
without acts of cruelty and folly, half the objections to 
despotic power would be lemoved. "We should, in that ease, 
be compelled to acknowledge that it at least produces no 
pernicious effects on the intellectual and moral character of a 
nation. Wc deplore the outrages which accompany revolu- 
tions But the more violent the outrages, the more assured 
we feel that a revolution was necessary. The violence of 
those outrages will always be proportioned to the ferocity 10 
and ignorance of the people ; and the ferocity and ignorance 
of the people will be proportioned to the oppression and 
degradation under which they have been accustomed to live. 
Thus it was in our civil war. The heads of the church and 
state reaped only that which they had sown The govern- 
ment had prohibited free discussion : it had done its best to 
keep the people unacquainted with their duties and their 
rights. The retribution was just and natural. If our rulers 
suffered from popular ignorance, it was because they had 
themselves taken away the key of knowledge If they were 20 
assailed with blind fury, it was because they had exacted an 
equally blind submission 

It is the character of such revolutioils that we always see 
the worst of them at first. Till men hav e been some time 
fiee, they know not how to use their freedom. The natives 
of wine countries are generally sober. In climates where 
wine is a rarity intemperance abounds A newly liberated 
people may be compared to a northern army encamped on 
the Rhine or the Xeres It is said that, when soldiers in 
such a situation first find themselves able to indulge without 30 
restraint in such a rare and expensive luxury, nothing is to 
be seen but intoxication. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion ; and, after wine has been for a few months their 
daily' fare, they become more temperate than they had ever 
been in their own country. In the same manner, the final 
and permanent fruits of liberty are wisdom, moderation, 
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and'raercy Its immediate effects are often atrocious crimes, 
conflicting errors, scepticism on points the most clear, dog 
mutism on points the most mysterious. It is just at this 
crisis that its enemies lore to exhibit it. They pull down 
the scaffolding from the half finished edifice they point to 
the firing dust, the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the 
frightful irregularity of the whole appearance , and then 
ask in scorn where the promised splendour and comfort is to 
be found If such miserable sophisms were to prevail, there 
10 would never be a good house or a good government in the 
world 

Ariosto tells a pretty etory of a fairy* ’“ho, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous enake. 
Those who m]ured her during the period of her disguise 
were for ever excluded from participation m the blessings 
which she l*estowed. But to those who, in spite of her 
loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her she afterwards 
revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form which 
20 was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all 
theur wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them 
happy in love and victorious in war Such a spirit is 
Liberty At times she Lakes the form of a hateful reptile. 
She grovels, she hisses, she stings. Put woe to those who in 
disgust shall venture to crush her ! And happy are those 
who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and 
fnghtfnl shape, shall at length he rewarded by her m the 
time of her beauty and her glory ' 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly -acquired 
30 freedom produces and that cure Li freedom. When a 
prisoner first leaves his cell, he cannot bear the light o£ dav 
he 13 unable to discriminate colours, or recognise faces. Bat 
the remedy is, not to remand him into his dungeon, but to 
accustom him to the raja of the eun The blaze of truth and 
liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations which have 
become half blind in the house of bondage Hut let them 
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gaze on, and they ■will soon he able to hear it In a few 
years men learn to reason. The extreme violence of opinions 
subsides. Hostile theories correct each other. The scattered 
elements of truth cease to contend, and begin to coalesce. 
And at length a system of justice and order is educed out of 
the chaos. 

Mariy politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to 
be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to go 10 
into the water till he had learnt to swim If men are to 
wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slaver}’, 
they may indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct 
of Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct of their 
associates, stood firmly by the cause of Public Liberty. We 
are not aware that the poet has been charged with personal 
participation in any of the blameable excesses of that time. 
The favourite topic of his enemies is the line of conduct 20 
which he pursued with regaid to the execution of the King. 

Of that celebrated proceeding we bj» no means approve. 
Still we must say, in justice to the many eminent persons 
who concurred in it, and in justice more particularly to the 
eminent person who defended it, that nothing can be more 
absurd than the imputations which, for the last hundred and 
sixty years, it lias been the fashion to cast upon the Regi- 
cides. We have, throughout, abstained from appealing to 
first principles We will not appeal to them now. We recur 
again to the parallel case of the Revolution. What essential 30 
distinction can be drawn between the execution of the father 
and the deposition of the son ? What constitutional maxim 
is there which applies to the former and not to the latter? 
The King can do no wrong. If so, James was as innocent as 
Charles could have been The minister only ought to he 
responsible for the acts of the Sovereign. If so, why not 

E 
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impeach Jefferies and retain James'! The person of a King 
in sacred Wrs the person of Janie# considered sacred at 
the fjovnet To discharge cannon against an army in which 
a King 13 known to be posted is to approach prettv near to 
regicide. Charles, too it should aLw&js be remembered, was 
put to death by men who had been exasperated by the 
hostilities of several years, and who had never been bound 
to him by any other tie than that which, v is common to 
them with all their fellow citizens. Those who droi e James 
J.0 from hia throne, who seduced his annv, who alienated hio 
tmntU, who first imprisoned him in hia palace, and then 
turned bun out of it, who broke ul upon his very slumbers 
by imperious messages, who pursued him with fire and a word 
from on* pan of the empire ta another who hanged, drew, 
and quartered his adherents, and attainted his mnoci nt hey, 
were hia nephew and his two daughters. When we reflect 
on all these things we are at a !»*& to conceive, bow the same 
persons who on the fifth of November thank God for 
wonderfully conducting his servant I\ illiam, and for making 
20 all opposition fall t*{ re bun until he be'-vme our King and 
Governor, can on the thirtieth of Jammy contrive to be 
afraid that the blood of the I»oyal Martyr may* be visited on 
tUem*clv'*a and their children. 

We disapprove we repeat, of the execution of Charles, 
not because the constitution exempts the King from responsi 
bihty, for we know that all snvh maxims however excellent, 
have their exceptions nor because we feel any peculiar 
interest in his character, for we think that his sentence 
describes him With perfect, justice an 1 «. tyrant, a traitor, a, 
30 murderer, and a pul he enemv" , hut because we are cim 
▼meed that the measure was most injurious to the cause of 
freedom. He whom, it removed was a captive and a hostage 
hia beir, to whom the allegiance oE every Itoyahst was 
instantly transferred, was at lirge The Presbyterians 1 
could never have Wn. perfectly reconciled to the father 
they hail no such rooted enmity to the son. The great body 
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of the people, also, contemplated that proceeding with 
feelings which, however unreasonable, no government could 
safely venture to outrage. 

But though we think the conduct of the Regicides blame- 
able, that of Milton appears to us in a very different light. 
The deed was done. It could not be undone. The evil was 
incurred ; and the object was to render it as small as possible. 
We censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the 
popular opinion ; but we cannot censure Milton for wishing 
to change that opinion. The very feeling which would have 10 
restrained us from committing the act would have led us, 
after it had been committed, to defend it against the ravings 
of servility and superstition. For the sake of public liberty 
we wish that the thing had not been done, while the people 
disapproved of it. But for the sake of public liberty we 
should also have wished the people to approve of it when it 
was done. If anything more were wanting to the justi- 
fication of Milton, the book of Salmasius would furnish it. 
That miserable performance is now with justice considered 
only as a beacon to word-catchers who wish to become 20 
statesmen. The celebrity of the man who refuted it, the 
“JEnem magni dextra,” gives it all its fhnie with the present 
generation. In that age the state of things was different. 

It was not then fully understood how vast an interval 
separates the mere classical scholar from the political 
philosopher. Nor can it be doubted that a tieatise which, 
bearing the name of so eminent a critic, attacked the 
fundamental principles of all free governments must, if 
suffered to remain unanswered, have pioduced a most per- 
nicious effect on the public mind. 30 

"We wish to add a few words relative to another subject, 
on which the enemies of Milton delight to dwell, his conduct 
during the administration of the Protector. That an en- 
thusiastic votary of liberty should accept office under a 
military usurper seems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordi- 
nary. But all the circumstances in which the country was 
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then placed were extraordinary The ambition of Oliver 
«ts of no vulgar kind. He never seems to have coveted 
despotic power He at first fought sincerely and manfully 
far the Parliament, and never deserted it, till it had deserted 
its duty If he dissolved it by force, it was not till he found 
that the few members -who remained after so many deaths, 
secessions, and expulsions, were desirous to appropriate to 
themselves a power wl ich thev held only m trust, and to 
inflict upon England the curse of a Venetian oligarchy 
10 But even when, thus placed by violence at the head of affairs, 
he did not assume unlimited power He gave the country a 
constitution far more perfect than any which had at that 
time been known in the world. He reformed the represen 
tative By stem in a manner which has extorted praiae even 
from Lord Clarendon For himself he demanded indeed the 
first place m the commonwealth but with powers scarcely 
so great as those of a Hatch stadtholder, or an American 
president, He gave the Parliament a voice in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and left to it the whole legislative 
20 authority not even reaetvws hi himself a Veto on its 
enactments and he did not require that the chief magistracy 
should be hereditary 1 in hia family Thus far, we think, 
if the circumstances of the time and the opportunities which 
he had of aggrandising himself be fairly considered, he will 
not lose by comparison with Vashmgton or Bolivar Had 
hia moderation been test by corresponding moderation there 
is no reason to think that he would have overstepped the 
line which he had traced for himself. But when he found 
that his parliaments questioned the authority under which 
30 thev met, and that be was in danger of being deprived of 
the restricted power which was absolutely necessary to his 
personal safety, then, it must he acknowledged, he adopted a 
mors arbitrary policy 

Yet, though, we believe that the intentions of Cromwell 
were at first honest, though we believe that he was driven 
from the noble course which he bad marked out for himself 
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by the almost irresistible force of circumstances, though we 
admire, in common with all men of all parties, the ability 
and energy of his splendid administration, we are not 
pleading for arbitrary and lawless power, even in his hands. 
TVe know that a good constitution is infinitely better than 
the best despot. But we suspect that, at the time of which 
we speak, the violence of religious and political enmities 
rendered a stable and happy settlement next to impossible. 
The choice lay, not between Cromwell and liberty, but 
between Cromwell and the Stuarts. That Milton chose 10 
well no man can doubt who fairly compares the events 
of the protectorate with those of the thirty years which 
succeeded it, the darkest and most disgraceful in the English 
annals. Cromwell was evidently laying, though in an irregu- 
lar manner, the foundations of an admirable system. Never 
before had religions liberty and the freedom of discussion 
been enjoyed in a greater degree. Never had the national 
honour been better upheld abroad, or the seat of justice 
better filled at home. And it was rarely that any opposition 
which stopped short of open rebellion provoked the resent- 20 
ment of the liberal and magnanimous usurper. The institu- 
tions which he had established, as set down in tire Instrument 
of Government and the Humble Petition and Advice, were 
excellent. His practice, it is true, too often departed from 
the theory of these institutions. But, had he lived a few 
years longer, it is probable that his institutions would have 
survived him, and that his arbitrary practice would have 
died with him. His power had not been consecrated by 
ancient prejudices. It was upheld only by his great personal 
qualities. Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a second 30 
protector, unless he were also a second Oliver Cromwell. 

The events which followed his decease are the most complete 
vindication of those who exerted themselves to uphold his 
authority. His death dissolved the whole frame of society. 

The army rose against the Parliament, the different corps of 
the army against each other. Sect raved against sect. 
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of history is to be learnt And ha who approaches tfm 
subject she lid carefully guard against the influence of i)*t 
potent ridicule -which has already misled so many excellent 

voters, , M , 

Ec CO U font* del ns-> «4 ew il flo 

Cbe morti'j jierigh in *e wot eae. 

Bor qul tenet a fren nwtro dole, 

Ed «ser eaali molto a nal eonviene " 

Those who moused the people to resistance, who directed 
10 their measi res through a tong eerie* of eventful years, who 
formed out of the most unpromising materials, the finest 
army that Europe bail ever seen who trampled down King 
Church and Aristocracy who in the short intervals of 
domestic sedition and rebellion made the name of Eoglan 1 
terrible to every nation on tl e face of the earth, were lid 
vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities were mere ex 
ternal badges, like the si<nis of freemasonry, or the dresses 
of fnars. We regret that these badges were not more 
attractive We regret that a hody to whose courage and 
20 talents mankind has owed inestimable obligations had not 
the lnft\ elegance which distinguished some of the adherents 
of Charfes the first, or the easy good breeding for which 
the court of Charles the Second was celebrated. But, if 
we must make our choice we shall, tike BassaniO in the 
play, turn from the specious caskets whi h contain only the 
Deaths head and the Fools head and fir on the plain 
leaden chest which conceals the treasure 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings 
50 and eternal interests Not content with acknowledging in 
general terms, an overruling Providence, thev habitually 
ascribed every event to the will of the Great Being for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection 
nothing was too minute. To know him to serve him, to 
etijoy him, Was with them the great end of existence They 
rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which other 
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sects substituted for the pure -worship of the soul. Instead 
of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through an 
obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on his intolerable 
brightness, and to commune -with him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and the meanest of mankind 
seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from him on whom their 
own eyes were constantly fixed. They recognised no title to 
superiority but his favour ; and, confident of that favour, 10 
they despised alL the accomplishments and all the dignities 
of the world. If they were unacquainted with the works of 
philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles 
of God. If their names were not found in the registers of 
heralds, they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands ; their diadems 
crowns of glory which should never fade away. On the rich 
and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 20 
with contempt : for they esteemed themselves rich in a more 
precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the 
imposition of a mightier hand. The very meanest of them 
was a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible import- 
ance belonged, on whose slightest action the spirits of light 
and darkness looked with anxious interest, who had been 
destined, before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a 
felicity which should continue when heaven and earth should 
have passed away. Events which short-sighted politicians 30 
ascribed to earthly causes had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. 
For bis sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the 
pen of the Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had 
been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
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vulgar agony, by the Hood of no earthly sacrifice. It ■was 
for him that the aim hid been darkened, that the rod* bad 
been rent, that the dead had nsen, tliat all nature had 
shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God, 

Thu 3 the Puritan waa made up of two different men, the 
one all self abatement, penitence, gratitude, jwssion, the 
other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious, lie prostrated him 
self in the dust before his Maker but he set Ins foot on 
the neck of his king In his devotional retirement he 
lOpraved with convulsions, and groans ami tears. He was 
half maddened hr (Jjrionv or tern! So illusions. He heard 
the lyres of angels or the tempting whispers of fiends. He 
caught a gleam of the Beatific t ision, or woke screaming 
from dreams of everlasting fire. Like \ane, he thought 
himself intrusted with the sceptre of the millennial year 
Like Fleetwood, he cned in the bitterness of his soul that 
God had hid his face from him. 1 it when he took his Beat 
m the council, or girt on his sword for war, these tern 
pestuous workings of the soul liad left no perceptible trace 
20 behind theta People who saw nothing of the golly but 
their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but 
Weir gixsaffif iai fAvir wftftniTg’ iVemms, mrgfii jhmrit 
them. But those had little reason to laugh who encountered 
them in the hall of delate or ut the fie! 1 of battle. These 
fanatics brought to cml and military affairs a coolness of 
judgment and an immutability of purpose which some 
writers have thought inconsistent with their religious real, 
but which were in fact the necessary effects of it. The 
intensity of their feelings on one subject made them tran 
30 quil on every other One overpowering sentiment had 
subjected to itself pitv and hatred, ambition and fear 
Death had lost its terrors and pleasure its charms. They 
had their smiles anl their tears, their natures and their 
sorrows, but not for the things of this world. Enthu'iasm 
had made them Stoics, had cleared their minds from everv 
vulgar passion and prejudice, and ratted them above the 
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influence of danger and of corruption. It sometimes might 
lead them to pursue unwise ends, hut never to choose un- 
wise means. They went through the world, like Sir 
Aitegal’s iron man Talus with his flail, crushing and 
trampling down oppressors, mingling with human beings, 
but having neither part nor lot in human infirmities, in- 
sensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, not to be 
pierced by am weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the 
Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of their manners. 10 
We dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We 
acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often injured 
by straining after things too high for mortal reach, and 
we know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too 
often fell into the worst vices of that bad sj stem, intoler- 
ance and extravagant austerity ; that they had their 
anchorites and their crusades, tlieir Dunstans and their 
De Montforts, their Dominies and their Escobars. Yet, 
when all circumstances are taken into consideration, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them a bra\ e, a wise, an honest, 20 
and an useful body. 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly 
because it was the cause of religion. There was another 
party, by no means numerous, but distinguished by learning 
and ability, which acted with them on very different 
principles. We speak of those whom Cromwell was 
accustomed to call the Heathens, men who were, in the 
phraseology of that time, doubting Thomases or careless 
Gallios with regard to religious subjects, but passionate 
worshippers of freedom. Heated by the study of ancient 30 
literature they set up their country as their idol, and 
proposed to themselves the heroes of Plutarch as their 
examples They seem to haie borne some resemblance to 
the Brissotines of the French Revolution. But it is not 
very easv to draw the line of distinction between them and 
their devout associates, whose tone and manner they some- 
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tunes founl it conreohnt to alTect, an I sometime*, it U 
probable imperrtj tibly adoj ted- 

tVe now come to tlie IlavilwtA ^6 sliall attempt to 
speak of them, as we have spoken of their si tagonist*, with 
|>erf«t can lour "We al all not charge upon a who!* party 
ti t profligvey an 1 baseness of t! e l orse hoy a, gaml lers, and 
bravoed, whom the hope of license and plunder attracted 
from all the dens of White fmes to the atan lard of Charles, 
an! who disgraced tl eir associate* by eiressrt wl ich nndt.r 
10 the etn ter discipline of tie 1 arltammtnry annte* were 
never tolerated. W t a ill select a it ore favourable ipccime n. 
Thinly g as we do that the cause of the King wa» the can*? 
of bigotry and tyranny we yet cannot refrain from looking 
with complacency on the character of the honest oil 
Cavaliers. We feel a national pnde in comparing them 
with the instrument* which the d -spits of other coontneii 
are compelled to employ with the mote* who throng thed* 
antetliBiubera, and the Janissaries who mount guard at theif 
gates. Our royalist countrymen were rut heartless, dang 
20 ling courtiers bowji g at every step, an 1 simpering at every 
word. They were not mere mart me* for destruction 
drsased up id et*v*' isij ekfJi, r„i»'jr,.ra*esf tof^ 

vslour ilefeiidmg without love destroying without hatred. 
There vm a freedom in tl eir subservience, a nobleness in 
their very degradation. The sentiment of individual inde- 
pendence was strong within them. Thee were indeed 
misled, hut by no base or selfish motive. Compassion anti 
roraant c honour, the prejudices of childhood, and the 
venerable names of history threw over them a spell potent 
30 aa that of Duessa and like the Red Cross Knight, they 
thought that they Were doing Kittle for an injured beauty, 
while they defended a false and loathsome sorceress. In 
truth they scarcely entered at all into tl e menu of the 
political question. It was not for a treacbero is king or at* 
intolerant church that they fought, but for the old banner 
which had waved in »> many battles o» er the head* of their 
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fathers, and for the altars at which they had received the 
hands of their brides. Though nothing could be more 
erroneous than their political opinions, they possessed, in a 
far greater degree than their adversaries, those qualities 
■which are the grace of private life. With many of the vices 
of the Round Table they had also many of its virtues, 
courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness, and respect for 
women. They* had far more both of profound and of polite 
learning than the Puritans. Their manners were more 
engaging, their tempers more amiable, their tastes more 10 
elegant, and their households more cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes which 
we have described. He was not a Puritan. He was not a 
free-thinker. He was not a Royalist. In his character the 
noblest qualities of every party were combined in har- 
monious union. From the Parliament and from the Court, 
from the conventicle and from the Gothic cloister, from the 
gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, and from 
the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, his nature 
selected and drew to itself whatever was great and good, 20 
while it rejected all the base and pernicious ingredients by 
which those finer elements were defiled.,, Like the Puritans, 
he lived 

‘'As ever in his great task-master’s eye.” 

Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an 
Almighty Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he 
acquired their contempt of external circumstances, their 
fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But 
not the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer was more 
perfectly free from the contagion of their frantic delusions, 30 
their savage manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pleasure. Hating tyranny 
with a perfect hatred he had nevertheless all the estimable 
and ornamental qualities which were almost entirely mono- 
polised by the party of the tyrant. There was none who 
had a stronger sense of the value of literature, a finer relish 
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for eTerv elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous delicacy 
of honour and lev? Though fus opinions were democratic, 
his tastes and l*t? associations were such as harmonise host 
with monarchy and aristocracy He was under the influ- 
ence of all the feelings by which the gallant Caralier* were 
misled But of those feelings he was the master and not 
the slave. Like the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the 
pleasures of fascination , but be was not fascinated. He 
listened to the song of the Syrens , yet he glided by without 
10 being seduced to their fatal shore He tasted the cop of 
Circe , but he bore about him a sure antidote against the 
effects of its bewitching sweetness. The illusions which 
captivated his imagination never impaired hut reasoning 
powers. The statesman was proof against the splendour, 
the solemnity, and the romance which enchanted the poet 
Any person who will contrast the sentiments expressed in 
111? treatises on Prelacy with the exquisite lines on ecclesi- 
astical architecture and music in the PensermO, which was 
published about the same time, will understand our 
£0 meaning Tina is an inconsistency which, more than any 
thing else, raises Ins character in our estimation, because 
it shows how many private tastes and feelings he sacrificed, 
m order to do what he considered hia duty to mankind 
It is the very straggle of the noble Othello n» heart 
relents , but hui hand i? firm, lie does nought in hate, 
but all m honour He hisses the beautiful deceiver before 
he destroy? her 

That from which the public character of Milton derives 
it? great and peculiar splendour still remains to be roen- 
30 tioned, If he exerted himself to overthrow a forsworn 
king and a persecuting hierarchy, he exerted himself m 
conjunction with others. But the glory of the battle which 
be fought for the species of freedom which is the moat 
valuable, and which was then the least understood, the 
freedom of the human mind, is all his own. Thousands and 
tens of thousand? among bis contemporaries raised their 
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voices against Ship-money and the Star-chamber. But 
there were few indeed who discerned the more fearful 
evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and the benefits 
which would result from the liberty of the press and the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment. These were the 
objects which Milton justly conceived to be the most 
important. He was desirous that the people should think 
for themselves as well as tax themselves, and should be 
emancipated from the dominion of prejudice as well as 
from that of Charles. He knew that those who, with the 10 
best intentions, overlooked these schemes of reform, and 
contented themselves with pulling down the King and 
imprisoning the malignants, acted like the heedless brothers 
in his own poem, who, in their eagerness to disperse the 
train of the sorcerer, neglected the means of liberating the 
captive. They thought onlj- of conquering when they 
should have thought of disenchanting. 

“Oh, ye mistook! Ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast Without the rod reversed. 

And backward mutters of dissei ering power, 20 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed nnd motionless.” 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, to break 
the ties which bound a stupefied people to the seat of en- 
chantment, was the noble aim of Milton. To this all his 
public conduct was directed. For this he joined the Pies- 
byterians ; for this he forsook them. He fought their 
perilous battle ; but he turned away with disdain from their 
insolent triumph. He saw that they, like those whom they 
had vanquished, were hostile to the liberty of thought He 30 
therefore joined the Independents, and called upon Cromwell 
to break the secular chain, and to save free conscience from 
the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. With a view to the same 
great object he attacked the licensing system in that sub- 
lime treatise which every statesman should wear as a sign 
upon his hand and as frontlets between his eyes His 
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attacks were, in general, directed less against particular 
abuses than against those deeply seated errors on wtieh 
almost all abuses are founded, the servile worship of eminent 
men and the irrational dread of innovation 
That he might shake the foundations of these debasing 
sentiments more effectually, be always selected for himself 
the boldest literary services- He never came up in the rear, 
when the outworks had been earned and the breach entered. 
He pressed mto the forlorn hope At the beginning of the 
10 changes he wrote with incomparable energy and eloquence 
against the bishops. But, when his opinion seemed likely to 
prevail, he pas ed. on to other subjects, and abandoned 
prelacy to the crowd of writers who now hastened to insult 
a falling part) There is no more hazardous enterprise than 
that of bearing the torch of truth mto those dark and 
infected recesses in which no light has ever shone But it 
was the choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the 
noisome vapours, and to brave the terrible explosion. Those 
who most disapprove of his opinions must respect the hardi 
20 hood with which he maintained them. He, in general, left 
to others the credit of expounding and defending the popular 
parts of his religious and political creed. He took his own 
stand upon tho=e winch the great body of hia countrymen 
reprobated as criminal, or derided as paradoxical He stood 
up for divorce and regicide. Be attacked tbe prevailing 
systems of education. His radiant and beneficent career 
resembled that of the god of light and fertility 

‘Niter in. idrersara d« me qui esters vincit 
Impetus et rapido wntrerioi evehor erbi. 

30 It « to be regretted that tbe prose writings of Milton 
should, m our tune, be so little read. As compositions, they 
deserve the attention of every inan who wishes to become 
acquainted with the full power of the English language 
They abound with passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into insignificance. They are a 
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perfect field of clotli of gold. The style is stiff with gorgeous 
embroidery. Not even in the earlier hooks of the Paradise 
Lost has the great poet ever risen higher than in those parts 
of his controversial works in which his feelings, excited by 
conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 

It is, to borrow his own majestic language, “a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” 

We had intended to look more closely at these peiform- 
ance3, to analyse the peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at 
some length on the sublime wisdom of the Areopagitica and 10 
the nervous rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to point out some 
of those magnificent passages which occur in the Treatise of 
Reformation, and the Animadversions on the Remonstrant. 
But the length to which our remarks have already extended 
renders this impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely tear our- 
selves away from the subject. The days immediately 
following the publication of this relic of Milton appear to 
be peculiarly set apart and consecrated to his memory. 
And we shall scarcely he censured if, on this his festival, £0 
we be found lingering near bis shrine, how worthless soever 
may be the offering which we bring lo 5 it. While this book 
lies on our table, we seem to be contemporaries of the 
writer. We are transported a hundred and fifty years 
hack. We can almost fancy that we are visiting him in 
his small lodging ; that we see him sitting at the old organ 
beneath the faded green hangings; that we can catch the 
quick twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain to find the day; 
that we are reading in tire lines of his noble countenance 
the proud and mournful history of his glory and his 30 
affliction. We image to ourselves the breathless silence in 
which we should listen to his slightest word, the passionate 
veneration with which we should kneel to kiss his hand 
and weep upon it, the earnestness with which we should 
endeavour to console him, if indeed such a spirit could need 
consolation, for the neglect of an age unworthy of his talents 

F 
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tind hn urtues the ea 0 ernt'A with which ^0 should con 
test with 1 us laughter*, or with \ vs Quaker frien l Elwood, 
the ( rmlegtf of reading Homer to turn or of taking down 
the imnnrtal accents win h fiowet from his Iijs, 

These are perl aps fooh*h feelings. \et we cannot be 
ashamed of them nor shall we \<e eorry if what we have 
written shall in any degree excite them in other mind*. We 
are not much in the habit < { iJohsmg either the hung or the 
dca L \ml»e think tl at there is no more certain indication 
10 of a weak and ill regulated intellect tl an tl at propensity 
which for want of a hotter name we will venture to christen 
floe* ellt«in Put there are a few characters which have 
stood tl e closest scrutiny an 1 the severest tests wl ich have 
been tried in tl e furnace anl baae prosed pure which have 
been w«gl ed in tie baluce anl liave hot been foun 1 
waiting wl i h hs\e been declared sterling bv the general 
consent of nnukin f and w! ich are usd Iv stamped with the 
image and superscription of the Most High These great 
men we tm*t tl at wi know liow to j nze and of these was 
SO Milton The sigl t of his lx* k*, tl e sound of his name, are 
f Jeawht )eii 11 is tl o jgl ts resemble those c rfesSiaJ fruits 
and fljwers wl ich tae irgm Martvr of Malinger sent 
down from tl ** gardens < f I'ara Iwo to tl e eartli, an l which 
were tutu g ud ed fri 1 1 tl e productions of other soils, not 
ouh bv sujtenor bloom an 1 swoetne** but bi miraculous 
efficacy to lnvigomte ai l to heal Tl ei are jxavrerfnl, not 
only to delight 1 nt to elevate af! f pnnfa Jvor do we envy 
the man who etui stodv either the life or tl e writings of the 
gtvat poet anl fiat not without #'] mng to emulate not 
y> in Jen! the eubjin* works with which hw genius ha* enriched 
our 1 Urature 1 Jt the leal with which 1 e Lai x. tired fir the 
public god, tl e fortitude w-th which he en lured eierv 
fnvate caiamitv tie lofty tWam with which he looked 
dawn on temptations mid dangers, tie deulh hatred which 
he b>cT« to l ignis and tyrants, ml the fmh whitli he bo 
sten le lej t with his country and with hu fame. 
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TriJ: full title of the manuscript is ‘Joannis Miltoni Angli de 
Doctnna Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat hbris petita, Disqm'si- 
tionum hbri duo posthumi, t.e. 1 Two posthumous books of 
disquisitions by John Milton, Englishman, on Christian doctrine 
derived solely "from the Holy Scriptures.' 

Macaulay’s account is taken almost literally from Sumner’s 
preface to his translation (July, 1S2.">). The ‘adventures of the 
manuscript arc now better known. The discovery (in 1S32), 
among the State Papers, of various letters (from Dr. Barron, 
Master of Trinity, and the printer Elies lr) confirmed Sumner’s 
conjecture that the Mr. Skinner with whom Milton deposited 
his manuscripts was not his former pupil Cyriack, hut Daniel 
Skinner, a relation, possibly the nephew of Cyriack ; and later 
discoveries of documents (see Masson’s Milton, vi. 790 sq.) liase 
made this indubitable. This Daniel Skinner, elected a junior 
fellow of Trim Coll. Camb. in 1074, evidently acted towards the 
close of Milton’s life as his amanuensis, 

Tiie first part of the ms. (190 out of 730 pages), which is ‘a 
corrected copy, prepared for the press,’ and is written in a 
* small and beautiful Italian hand,' was transcribed not, as was 
formerly supposed, by Milton s daughter Mary, but by Daniel 
Skinner, and it was to him that Miiton bequeathed his Latin 
Letters of State and his doctrinal Treatise, probably on the 
condition that they should be printed in Holland, seeing that 
tbo publication of Cromwellian Despatches and Miltonic theology 
was likely to prove a difficult, if not a dangerous, undertaking 
for the young man, who was anxious to obtain official employ- 
ment. Tho papers were therefore sent to tbo celebrated 
Amsterdam printer, Daniel Elzevir, and would probably have 
been published there in dne course of time; but a copy of 
Milton s State. I.ctttrs had fallen into tho hands of some London 
bookseller, and an anonjmous edition appeared (in 1070) This 
forced the hand of Daniel Skinner, and his secret came to the 
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knowledge of * * vi n amwm ‘Wrriary t'. Slit* vth« 

(as h« tnForma us) advise l the joung ti 1* wt T I ******* Jo 
,,ti nself fro n au ( InfctU u* a pimmrw u the IncmUMp 
o£ \1 1 eu- pan el hereupon warns to have gone *1 road an 1 *° 
hi 0 is t« l H evir at l ms ter lvn where he prolwlily made an 
unsu o« ful attempt pi nearer possession of the matiMonpt*. 

I res* re w&a th n brought not only on the yotthg n an who was 
threaten 1 tv tl t!«l*» ( h * teltowah p but *Uo on bis father 
Mr Ikuicl Skinner Sen or a merchant of Mark Up* and at 
ti s Un an 1 tLer r aent the paper* to London Her* they wfTt) 
Wt\c 1 over Vo s r Jo*c\t VVaPw.nvmo. and depo* t*d Itt the pres* 
of the oil State Taper Otl\* it t\ h teUlt, where pearly 1W) 
years later they were d soever* I wrapped op In an envelope 
anpergcilbed To l (r Sh*ntr Sftrthttnl ‘ 

In his Led eat on -_-addres»eri as an spoatol c epistle to the 
traversal Cl rvh of thrust — M lion Je*er lv» the origin and 
nature f h s T res tin I lecmed t saf **t he say* an 1 moat 
udvisabt* toeo'rp le for mvself by nv owd laliout and study, 
some orig nnf treat so le rived solely front the W ord of Cod 
such a 1 wpi s t on as might Ira awful to establishing ti y own 
fa th to sc rut nfr* an l ascertain fur myself th* several po nt* 
of my rcl fpous Ira *f hy the moat careful perusal and meditation 
of th* Holy benptores themselves t have choacn to fill my 
pages even to redun Uoc* with quotations from Vripture that 
so ws l ill* space as pnM. lie u jil* Mv 1 '■t my ovre -words. 
After appeal ng to all lo ers of truth to favour freedom of 
discuss on an 1 tiuju r y an l assert ng the rigf t of private 
mterj.ret.it on of th* Scripture* b» 1 > iln hi* sul ;cet Into two 
parts fa th or the knowledge of Cod »nl Love or tb® 
worth p of God. The following brief abstract of some of 
M Item a Wnets w 11 illustrate Macaulays tann meets both tm 
the Treat. sv* an 1 on M ’ton s poetry 


From the teach orb of hatu e end Conscience every am* than must 
believe In a 0*4, Lot he nsturvl re! gion we cannot a tab to know 
tela* lit tor \h * Pev 1st tm s cecevssrj sod >1 )ton accepts 

the casernes) Seri[ tore* nneotid ( onally an t w thout ducuseion as th* 
one rmd nmof <n anl th* Inspired Itonlcf God sld.WJgh 

b* a. louts the present* of corrupt out and falsifications, f*p«t»)Jy in 
r? 8 Testament, » n d 4 ser m nates the Inner (mm th* *stern*l 
Gospel, tho spiritual f rotn vtio literal, maintaining that the Spirit l* 
f n ' 0f * IP =1* thso the ‘tcnpla.cs. (Cf / Z. id, 510, white 

B« s»ysthst truth is left only in those written records pure, though 
VAVuVby tbs Bp nr nnumvx-L’j I[u idea of (he diTin* Items doe* 
.rfr\v° 1 ?f •tnHnf hewrodosy and be confessr* his 

th.v.v J r the Son, sud the Hole Spirit but he asserts 
Wat the eoacept on of * triune CodhwnJ an f cf three divine Ter*®*, 
«Pl w-evat Is a t, n .u Uetv of Scholastic 
”°t i ported by the S% or the Afswtle s Creed. H * 

l CT | indeed to tav* a stnkir.g rwmblame* to tha doctrine of 
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the Neoplatomsts, who preceded the Christian Schoolmen. As -we see 
from the cosmogony of the Paradise Lest, God the Father is conceived 
as existing ‘before eternity^ and the "Word as begotten ‘with eternity. 1 
Through the 'Word (and Milton endeavours to prove from the SS. that 
it was through and not by the Word) all things, including the heavens 
and the angels were created. 1 On the strength of such tenets Milton 
is accused of Ariamsm, or ‘ semi-Arianism ’—an accusation to which 
Dante exposes himself still more by conceiving not only the heavens 
and the angels, but the human soul, and the bodies of Adam and 
Christ as having been ‘immediately created, without the co-operation 
of the Word. 

Macaulay ’a remark about the ‘ eternity of matter ’ betrays his meta- 
physical incompetence, of which he seems to have been by no means 
ashamed. He evidently does not understand what Milton means by 
saying that ‘ matter is imperishable and eternal. ’ For this ‘ matter ’ 
is not, as Macaulay would lead one to infer, the material substance of 
natural objects, but that invisible and impalpable existence which 
philosophers call ‘prime matter,’ and which according to Milton is ‘a 
substance (an existence) derived from no other source than the fountain 
of all substance, at first confused and formless, afterwards adorned 
and digested by the band of God,’ and essentially the same as spirit 
(see note on p. 29, 1. 11). This ‘prime inattei' was not ‘created out 
of nothing,’ but is an emanation from God, and ‘not only from God, 
but out of God.’ This again is the Emanation theory of the Kco- 
platonists (who probably derived it from the Brahmins), for which the 
Christian Schoolmen substituted the doctrine of Creation out of 
nothing. In like manner Dante conceives the heavens and hell (sec 
the inscription over Hell’s portal given on p. 19, L 2) as eternal, and 
created out of ‘prima materia,’ and the angels to ho ‘substances^ — 
not natural material objects, but supernatural compounds of ‘ prime 
matter ’ with ‘prime form.' (See note on Milton's and Dante’s angels, 
p. 23, 1. 1L) Such tenets no wise necessarily, as is often stated, 
place Milton or Dante ‘in the company of the Pantheists,' Jbr of 
‘pantheistic materialists,’ at least not unless we are to exterp the 
word to include such ‘ Higher Pantheism ' as that of Tvn/iyson. 
Milton holds that in our present mortal state soul nod body Are in- 
discerptibly one, and that both are derived directly from ourjpa rents 
— or rather, that soul is transmitted from the father to his (f nidren. 
[This is the ‘ Traducian’ theory. Dante seems rather to leanftowards 
‘Creationism,’ which maintains that at least some portion Af every 
human soul is directly created by God.] Death is the extinction of 
the natural man. At death tha soul passes into n state of Suspended 
existence. At the resurrect ion our human nature will be/recreated 
into a glorified being. [Cf, Dante, Par. vii. ad fin."] J . 

Polygamy, according to Milton, hav ing been allowed nmjer the Old 
Dispensation, cannot be regarded os essentially criminal ®r immoral. 
Monogamy is merely a matter of expedience. J 

Times and places for prayer are indifferent : prayer meed not find 
any expression in words ; liturgies and set forms oil prayer nro 
stumbling-blocks ; even the Lord's Prayer was not giv/n us for vain 

V For Milton's earlier views on tbeSoasbipof Ctnst, s-cP A. Hi. 02 lgg, 805, 
SS3 ; v. 603, ns ; vi. 42. 6S0; X. 55, 63 etc.; and P Ji. iv. tUI, xi. 164 etc. 
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repetition. The Jewish Sabbo h wai abobahed * thtb* Oli l** 
the £«t d>» 4 the we. It *11 c<rt ictst tilted for It. TU* * 

1j»t o atiooed oc« ool» wai prebaUy an atccal fr*t.*a!_ To* 
w«klT day of rest • eiimJfcTit. bat t u a ala to Uy any border. <*» 
M jiWt which » not niiioot by t « soijitJim. For the wicked 
tlwe t« laid tj> ja * Inter* Lie not pair lha to** of l«*l a j***rotf 
bat, tot * me. eternal torment. D-.it Uui torfcent *U1 T »fJ w th 
degree ! of geilt. 

latm >Ve . miao y (gj-mlwj { JIJww J f>oa* \\ urwt Suit* 
Ijtirary *oL T ) SuTJier remark* justly on tt« W J» departure W bleb 
the doctrine* of the IY« tac alow from tie theological tenet! 
expiwol In the tklc ns C* e tel nf| L^viol, u>l jlwerr nod 
/rMnvK, Doubtlee# after tu break wilb Treats UnA®taTn Jli-ton • 
tw»i desetoped a conaidcraLl* atnocet of indf iTn^rnce and latitude, 
many forma of wh h aeem to bate been ttfa among lu fallow 
Pan tana. 

PagB 1 LtPopltlltttiU in ttmaerjneoo* of thefictitKHla lVipnh 
Plot till Th T Vu* Oates, a TUpt at canm*r Wert the lot- 
ton t ion a curate and nary chaplain after t, l -at left jenaHest 
by hia nfanvous char-actor tad «*s 0 !it bread in a eoirmtiOB to 
Cathol ci.rUL la h a resentment apunat the Jesuit* for wow 
mpfwsed molt he fabn ami the exUtcnte of a raat Jean t 
comp racy wh h aimed at aaaasamat og Charles 11. and placing 
the lap at Duke of \ ork iJasita II ) on the throne tertatn 
•Lacormea o treasonable letters aeetiied to confirm hi* aoc-aa*. 
bwa. lire peer* were lent to the T oarer ami two t hoc (and 
inspected persons were homed In prUnn, Oatea e*e» e barred 

Itf, Qtefii herself with knowledge of the p,ot to rntnlir her 
^baD-1. The accused pe«n Were prderrd tp 1* jwpWfbftl and 
tT /T Cajhol in the realm to 1* arrested. A aerie* of Judicial 
ma 'den began wh eh eren now can only be rwnttahetesd with 
hor!?^ If 1 ** 0 -<k for the trial of TUo* Oate* and ha 

ttrti , “ ta < ICS5 J *« Macaulay a fT<, k A Oats* errta 
Muton ( u hu Tree harm, re tf (ir /IwtmJ J {jl etc., 
IlTf)), 0 * hiTin 0 been a known frequenter of a I apish Clnk 

(, houae Plot. Alter tl e Popnh Piet pt»l etc le 

men! Paputs, nearly result n_ In cirll war 

[The n^« 3 «»d Tory originated about 16SO Whig 

w an ^hrerubon of *Th.gsmorc a n ek name at $<vUh 
pc*s 4 ntj( ^ ^ fnT w troia the \\ h - 71 m by ’•h H tltr 

encout^ their bona. It Umi mmi xtoTemhor itWl 

A TorH M , In * b ^ngand.} The klht’i were Jed by 

t«e Ext\ °* OWtettrary who Uroarcd the exdtuiion Jaeic* 
from the a P M > the cl* mt of tie i’L’ fitef I>nie of 

Monm^a ib inegiti aiate aoa of Charles IT fDnrden* Jhaafoat 
cad i! °ttnionlh and h j 'enl cromKllor 

Shxt«KurTj_ j t ^ Jfre ' m ~ L * * Torr r**etJ<»o, «iih 

fawW-S * xmi of ^ S'* «*<* *h±it**UiTj fiM U 
HoSlAtii^ Mamc of par Uiam formed » phrt 
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to seize mid probably to murder Charles and James at the Eye- 
house (on the Lea, in Hertfordshire), on their return from New- 
market. Tiie plot failed, as the royal party returned earlier than 
was expected, and several of the conspirators were taken and 
executed. Impeachments ensued. The Earl of Essex committed 
suicide in prison. Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney were 
beheaded [Gardiner], ‘The University of Oxford, on the very 
day on which Russell was put to death, ordered the political 
works of Buchanau, Milton, and Baxter to be publicly burned in 
the court of the Schools (Macaulay s Hist., ch. ii.). 

1. 11. Anthony a 'Wood (1032-1095) wrote trie Athena: Oxomcnscs, 
‘an exact history of all the writers who have had their education 
in the University of Oxford ; to which are added the Fasti, or 
Annals, of the said University." Milton seems to have taken a 
Master’s Degree also at Oxford (1035), and Wood gives in his 
Fasti (published 1074, the year of Milton’s death), a full list of 
Milton's works and a biographical notice, furnished mainly by 
Aubrey, an acquaintance of the poet. ‘These, I think’ (adds 
Wood), * are all the things he hath yet extant ; those that arc not 
are— a Body of Divinity, which my friend (Aubrey) calls Idea 
Theologian, now, or at least lately, in the hands of the author’s 
acquaintance called Cyriack Skinner, living in Mark Lane, 
London, and the Latin Thesaurus, in those of Edward Phillips, 
his nephew/ 

John Toland (1G70-1722) in his Life of Hilton (published 
1698) says: ‘He wrote likewise a System of Divinity, but whether 
intended for public view or collected merely for his own use, I 
cannot determine. It was in the hands of liis friend, Cyriack 
Skinner, and where at present is uncertain.’ Thus the error us 
regards the two Skinners was repeated and perpetuated. 

1. 12. Cyriack Skinner (or Skyuner), son of William Skinner, 
was the grandson on his father’s side of Sir Vincent Skinner, and 
on his mother’s side of Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice of England 
under James L, one of the chief authors of the Petition of Right, 

‘ a narrow-minded and bitter-tempered man, but of the highest 
eminence as a lawyer ’ (Green). To Cyriack, his favourite pupil 
and devoted friend, Milton addressed two sonnets. The latter of 
these, written three years after the loss of his sight, contains aD 
allusion to his Defensio yro populo, and was probably on this 
account not published till twenty years after his death. Wood 
tells us that ‘Cyriack Skinner, an ingenious young gentleman 
and scholar to John Milton,’ was one of the leading members of 
an anti-monarchical ‘ Club of Commonwealth’s men,’ which met 
in 1659 (the year after the Restoration) at the Turk’s Head, New 
Palace Yard, Westminster. 

1. 17. the Oxford parliament was the third of the ‘Short 
Parliaments ' summoned by Charles II. between 1679 and 1681, 
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lenetitioa. He Jewish Satbaih was abolished With the Oh! Law and 
the flret dir of the wcett was not subst tilted for It Tho Lord * 
Vat ir^ation^d one* onJy- p-ap probably &n annual Irtt 
weekly day of rest is exped t, but it is ft * n to bj wj burden on 
men s backs wh eh s not or<L ned by the Senpturea- For the wicked 
there u laid up in a future life not oiiiv the loss of God * presence 
but, for some, eternal tonne at But this torment mil viiy with 
degrees of guilt. 

la h i lhiltmmifj (Jbservat ona ( Milton > Those W orks, Bohns 
Library rob rr f Sui-iter rsas . ’kS justly on the rt-nia departure ■which 
the duett nes of the Treat w show from the theological tenets 
eipresucj in the Qrfe on Vie fiotirUg Lvndae, and Alleirro and 
Bnurnwo Doubtless after hu break with PmbvtemuMra Miltons 
views developed ft cons derails amount of Independence and l&titu le, 
many forms of wk th seem to hare been nfe among his fellow 
Puritans, 


Page 1 L 6 Popish trials m consequence of the fictitious ‘Popish 
Plot (16^8) Titus Oates a Bapt st minister before the Res 
torat on a curate and navy chaplain after it but left penniless 
by h s infamous character had sought bread in a conversion to 
Catholicism. In his resentment against the Jesuits for some 
supposed insult he fabricated the existence of a. vast Jesuit 
conspiracy v-hi h aimed at assassinating Charles II 4nd placing 
the rap st Duke of \orh (Janes II ) on the throne Certain 
discoveries of treasonable letters seemed to confirm lun accusa 
tons Five peers were sent to the lower and two thousand 
.suspected persons were burned to prison. Oates even charged 
due Queen herself with knowledge of the plot to murder tier 
into hand, Tho «oi.used peers were ordered to be impeached an 1 
parry Catholic in the realm to be arrested. A senes of judicial 
worrdees begun wh di even now can only be remembered wi*h 

TV 1 S.TV 2 — JV n._. Ik. .. 1 £ n> . A. a 1 




the ble fate (I CSS) see Macaulays Hut n. 4 Oates even 
cd Milton (m h s True A arr afu-e of the Horrid Plot etc., 
Uheve bayl0 S ' >eea 1 known frequenter of a Popish Club * 


ledge o Eye house Plot, After the Pop eh Plot' great excite 
the caiKiisted against the Papists nearly resulting In civil war 
oueraedmea Whig »nd Tory ongmfttel about 1680 ‘Whig 
fif- wi. bbre j Mhoa ' IThigamora a pick name of ‘■cotcn 

,y '■“ . to be derive l from the 1 Wb ggmn by which they 
a more cct f: '^ tbtlT horsee It thus means * a covenanting re bob 
he says tb. I n eh brigand ] The Whigs were led by 

tot but by bnaftesbsry who /-ivc" rod the exclusion of James 
not eeem tebrofie aid upheld the els ms of the ill fated Duke of 
belief In the “legitimate son of Charles IL [Bryden s Absalom 
tut the eoupM represents Monmouth and his evil counsellor 
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to seme tint! probably to nmriler Cliarlcs and James at thc'llye- 
hoiiao (on the Lea, in Hertfordshire), on their return fiom New 
market 'Hie plot failed, as the roy nl party returned earlier than 
nas expected, and seieral of the conspnators lure taken and 
executed. Impeachments ensued, 'ihe Earl of Essex committed 
suicide in prison. Lord Russell nnd Algernon Sidney were 
beheaded [(/or diner]. *'l he Unnorsity of Oxford, on the very 
day on which Russell was put to death, ordered the political 
works of Buchanan, Hilton, and Baxter to be publicly burned in 
the court of the Schools (Macaulays Iltst., cli h.), 

1. 11. Anthony a Wood ( 10112-109/5) wrote tli c Athena. Oxomcmei, 
‘an exact history of all the writers who haie had their education 
in the Unixersity of Oxford ; to xvlnch nro added the Fasti, or 
Annals, of the said Utn\ ersity. Milton seems to ha\o taken a 
Master’s Degree also at Oxford (1633), nnd Wood giics in his 
I'asti (published 167*1, the year of Milton’s death), a full list of 
Milton's works and a biogiaphical notice, furnished mainly' by 
Aubrey, an acquaintance of the poet ‘These, I think’ (adds 
Wood), ‘are ail the things he hath yet extant ; those that are not 
arc— a Body of Divinity, which my ft lend (Aubrey) calls Idea 
Theologia.', now, or at least lately , m the hands of the author’s 
acquaintance called Cyriack Skinner, living in Mark Lane, 
London, nnd tfie Latin Thesaurus, in those of Edward Phillips, 
his nephew 

John Toland (1670-1723) in his Life of Ahiton (published 
160S) says: ‘lie wrote likewise a System of Divinity, but whether 
intended for public view or collected merely for his oxvn use, I 
cannot determine. It was in the hands of his friend, Cyriack 
Skinner, and whole at present is uncertain.’ Thus the error as 
regards the two Skinucis was repeated and perpetuated. 

1. 12. Cyriack Skinner (or Skynner), sou of William Skinner, 
was tbo ginndson on his father’s side of Sir Vincent Skinner, and 
on his mother's side of Sir Edw ard Coke, Chief Justice of England 
under James I., one of the chief nutkots of the Petition of Right, 

1 a narrow-minded and bitter-tempered man, but of the highest 
cmmcncc ns a lawyer’ (Green). To Cyriack, Ins faiounte pupil 
and dexoted friend, Milton addressed two sonnets. The latter of 
these, wntton threo years after the loss of his sight, contains an 
allusion to his Defeitsio pro populo, and was probably on this 
account not published till twenty years after his death. Wood 
tells us that ‘Cyriack Skinner, an ingenious young gentleman 
aud scholar to John Milton,’ was one of the leading members of 
an anti monarchical ‘Club of Commonwealth’s men,’ which met 
in 1630 (the year after the Restoration) at the Turk’s Hoad, Now 
Palaeo Yard, Westminster. 

1 17, the Oxford parliament was the third of the ‘Short 
Parliaments ’ summoned by Charles II. between 1670 aud 1681, 
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while the Whs T+*T *»’« Shaftesbury was 
sudden Tory reaction tint followed the dissolution of tho Orfor.1 
nirb.ammt was due to the fact that ‘roach u the «atioo d«.Aed 
the idea o! hiring a Popish ting it dial led the Idea of CJ™ ' r » r 
still more end rallied round Charles l Gardner), See above tt> 


‘ Rye houw Hot’ 

Pa/a^hl Kr earner the Per Charles Richard ‘tamcer, at 
tbit time Chaplun tod Keeper of the King l (George It ) Libriry 
it ffmUor, io 1 ifurvirdi Dwiiopof \\ IzilifbfiUr II 0 wittii Ib^ 
LiUd TfT!io n (printed *t ibc C*mbnd£e \J»iTtrtity ?tf*\ «id 
in the tense year (IS25) published hu translation. 

L 15 pftie essay* Macialiy felt, or perhaps affected more 
than he fe't in hi* earlier year* a great ccnumpt f«r all 
academical prize composition*- A* aa DDilerjniluiU b« twice 
won the Chancellor # Mtdal for English retie, and arm* at the 
tim* much elated at ini sneers*, ttoosh a lew ytar* afterward* 
he amerted that “the world i» pretty Well sjrrted la thinking 
that the ihorter a prue poem is, the better lie also gamed a 
Craven SnJia’anihip at the tame time as Geer go lying \V ithoat 

unusual proti'icncy is classical eonspnsitaon be neter could hare 
won a pi-ioe — yitimru foayo is/erm/.’j — m competition with such 
a consjmmite scholar tUow grateful t* the writer for this 
opportunity „f offenar a word of homage to the memory of hi* 
old mvi.-cr ’) Eat ho hated the ordinary method if ‘reading for 
cam position/ and collecting tap*.’* He ‘detested the Labour of 
mannf actnn ng G reek and Latin verse In cold Wood as an eitnw , 
and h ■ Hexameter* were never t» to the beat Etonian mark, nor 
hi* Iambic* to the highest it' of Shrewaboiy He defined 
a scholar as or - no read ato with hi* feet on the lender 

When aim y well on tn t^ird year (at college) he writes 

I nerer practised come ** a Single hoar since I hare been 
»t OunLn {Treed j Jih Later In life he teems to harp 

madiord few new* acme what — or possibly, a* was not seldom the 
case, the TTewi modified themselves for the occasion. In hi* 
defence of competitive examination for the India Civil Service 
IVJ*5) be airs '■H, ms teal ol learning Greek, we learned the 
vherpkee, the nun who understood Cherokee beet, who mad* 
the moit correct and melodious CherrVec Terse*, who com pro* 
heufei most accurately the affect of the Cbemkte particles, 
won! t generally be a superior man to him who *u deatatute cf 
thrw accomplishments. And again ‘StfJ m Greek and Latin 
versification has indeed no direct tendency to form, a tnfge, a 
* diplomatist, But the youth wbo does beat what 
*4 the ablest and mast ambitions youth* about him are trying to 
do well will generally prove a ispenor man* 


tlSl k" »r , Flttl ‘ cn “TV n » »el** (<m tUsrfcal anthon] are 
n«er os acre TtrUl etfereiJm. Thm ts » trees ct any la uaUcb to store 
spacer tie bnajer 7 or the lufuto cf yoctry * 
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L 19. Pharisees : the allusion is to St. Matt, rxiii. 26 sq. 

L 20. Cicero (106-43 B.c.) was the greatest Roman master of 
the rhetorical style. His oratory does not cany' one away, as 
does that of the Greek Demosthenes, by its sincerity and moral 
force, .but exercises a wonderful attraction by its brilliancy. 
From purely literary and oratorical standpoints Macaulay may 
almost be regarded as the ‘English Cicero.’ In his Diary (Dec. 
1S55) he wntes of Cicero : ‘ What a man he was ! To think that 
(these three books) should have been the fruits of his leisure 
during the few months that he outlived the death of Ctesarl 
During those months Cicero was leader of the Senate, and as 
busy a man as any in the republic. ..He seems to have been at 
the head of the minds of second order.' Again (185S): 'I walked 
in the garden and read Ciceros speeches. ... The egotism is per- 
fectly intolerable. I know nothing like it in literature. The 
man’s self-importance amounted to a monomania. To me the 
speeches, tried by the standard of English forensic eloquence, 
seem very bad. They have no tendency to gain a verdict. They 
are fine lectures, fine declamations, excellent for Exeter Hall or 
the Music Room at Edinburgh, But in Macaulay’s opinion, 
style was almost the one thing needful in literature, so that it is 
not surprising that ‘soak your mind in Cicero was his constant 
advice to students (of Latin prose).’ ( Trevelyan .) 

1.24. Quintilian. The line is from Sonnet xi., ‘On the de- 
tractions which followed upon my writing certain treatises' — 
perhaps the one of Milton’s sonnets which could best he spared. 
It is a rather ponderous attempt to be humorous at the expense 
of the unlearned who might be unable to understand the nord 
‘Tetrachordon. Johnson remarks that Milton was ‘a Lion that 
had no skill in dandling the kid.’ One might add that he was 
something like his own ‘ unwieldy elephant,' who ‘ To make them 
mirth, used all his might, and wreathed His lithe proboscis’ (see 
P.L. iv. 343 eq.). Addison also expresses regret at the forced 
‘pleasantry’ of certain passages in the Paradise Lost [e.g. ii. 
609 sq.). Still more does Mr. Pattison regret ilie 1 abuse, ,. rude 
railing, and insolent swagger’ of some ofMilton’s political diatribes. 

Quintilian (b. 40 a.d. in Spain) studied jurisprudence and 
rhetoric at Rome. He lived during the reigns of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian. 'As a teacher of eloquence he bore an ay 
the palm from all rivals, and associated hts name nith pre- 
eminence in the art.’ Among his pupils was the younger Pliny. 
He was the first Roman that filled the post of a paid official 
Instructor, and was invested aith the Consular title. His great 
work is a complete system oE rhetoric in 12 books, entitled ‘Re 
Institctione Oratorio’ (On rhetorical education). In style and 
diction he accepted Cicero as his model. 

1. 29. Sir John Denham, a contemporary of Milton (1615-166S), 
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apoet ml wart tfSdil wrote * Sb/rfy wh eh waJoa 

mat sensation wJ ft c. ntemplat ro poem {l*u I I by I»ry Jen m 
in epio) called C<* peri Hill The paasa e allsdod to U from 
hu Death ah I Enrol of Mr tbnham Cowley I 


Horace nt and \ lrcrl • state 
He ill 1 n tstial but emulate! 

An 1 whe i he would 1 ke t! i* n ftpt’eftf 
Their t»rU sal not their dot) ee «i 1 wear 
In hu earlier tnrwum on (see / cmnrfc.) Matftoby »ppt <n 

the »me metaphor to Vlaeri the modem Italian dramatist. 

It must bo a Lnowledgml he my* that Hue eminent Writer 
has sometime* pushe 1 too far h s i InUtf y for Dante To borrow 
ft sprightly illustrat on from Sr Join Denham he has not 
only un luted hla garb but l» rrowe 1 1 1* clothes/ 

123 AhrahamCowl«y(161S ICC") was tiUccltpwd by Dry leu 
the moat admired poet of Milton'* a*,e 11 a precocity llvftls 
that of Tope or Macaulay — almost that of Owtbe 11 * first 
volume of rei-ao, fotJttal Low nu ru | tiblishe-1 in hu I ftceoth 
jear At \N csttm niter Moot, an l *t Trinity College Cam 
bridge he competed play* tncladw., ft Lit « comedy bjected 
from Cambn Ige he migrated to ‘'t. John* College, Oxford 
when co ha launched aatim against the Purs tana. Later wo fnd 
him in Pans, as the secrets'-y of Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles 1 litre he remai r some years l<ut shortly before 
the death of Cromwell ' rued to London an I remained in 
retirement ootil the jiraaon devot ns» hmurif to literature 
and science especi. hi tan y ft s political tendencies were 

royalist but hie , jus an 1 moral t ewa tended fa ft Erection 
diametrically op »wh to that of tho Court — hence pro bat Jy tho 
lU favour with which he was regarded by k eg an l court * re. 
He praised sol tude aal peace of m n 1 and expressed the longing 
to retire hitnself to some of t! e American plantations an 1 for 
sake this worll for ever’ It k said that whenever ft woman 
entered the room he loft it He wrote many English Ode* and 
£*eays and translations from Roman authors, be»i le» ft work of 
eta boohs in Lat n verso (I lantamm Libri vi ! Macaulay wrote 
for Charles Knights Qa arirrly ifa/rutne {1^24) ft Converaat on 
between Mr Abraham Cowley and Mr John Milton touching the 
great Civil War which remained his own decided faionnte 
among his earlier efforts { TVtorf yan). Many of the view* ei 
pressed in it are restated m the present Essay 

L 3i emancipated The Latin word masreps means literally 
‘one who takes in hand or one who lays hold of wfth his bead, 
* tt one who acquires property e g ft slave Lmaeci/eitBiJ. Urocc 
esiancipolio is the formal renunciat on of one i rights of property 
in ft person or a thing and * slave is said to be emancipated 
when hi* owner renounces h j right to regard him u hu chattel. 
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1. 35. digest: lit. ‘something arranged in order.’ The 
‘Dlgesta’ or ‘Pandects’ w ere a collection of legal precedents in 
50 books compiled under the supervision of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, as a supplement to the Justinian Code. 

Page 3, 1. 3. heterodox: lit. merely ‘thinking otherwise’; 
i.e. not orthodox, or ‘thinking aright.’ Similarly ‘heresy’ 
means merely ‘choice,’ i.e. exercise of private judgment. Ab to 
Milton’s heterodox opinions, see on p. 1, preliminary note. 

1. 5. Arius was an Alexandrian priest, educated at Antioch. 
He began to disseminate his doctrines on the nature of Christ in 
313 a.d. The great Schism which ensued was temporarily 
patched by the Council of Nic.ea (328 a.u.), at which the 
Athanasian party effected the condemnation of the Arian tenets. 
But the feud still continued to rage, and it was not till after the 
death of Arius that it was practically ended by the Council of 
Constantinople (330 a.d.). 

I. S. the history of his life. For Milton’s conduct with regard 
to his first wife, see Stopford Brooke’s Milton, pp. 41, 42, 47, or 
Pattison’s Milton, chap. v. He certainly, both in his Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, and in his four Divoi cc Tractates, written 
thirty years before, advocates and attempts to prove from 
Scripture the dissolubility of marriage on grounds of ‘incom- 
patibility,’ but there is nothing in the history of his life which 
might lead one to suspect (though Macaulay seems to insinuate 
it) any inclination towards the practice of polygamy, in spite of 
the assertion in the Treatise that, having been allowed in the 
case of the Patriarchs, it cannot be regarded as a crime. The 
only other passage in which Milton touches upon polygamy is in 
bis History of England (about 1050), where he calls it ‘not 
unnatural,’ but allows that it is ‘licentious.’ Without defending 
Milton’s conduct or \ iews as regards the ‘ fair defect of nature ’ 
— views which were due to his religious convictions, and were 
doubtless hardened and deepened by domestic unhappiness — 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Stopford Brooke that ‘it has 
been too much forgotten how he loved and honoured women.’ 
Who can read his sonnet to his second wife, the Comus, the 
Italian sonnets, or the description of Adam’s love for Eve, 
without feeling that Milton was capable of the deepest love 
aud reierenco for woman, and that his sou! yearned for 
that loving sympathy and companionship which he calls ‘the 
gentlest bond of marriage,’ and which, except for a few months, 
was denied to him? The following comments seem to leave 
this fact too much out of account. ‘ What wo know of 
Milton’s character in domestic relations is that he was severe and 
arbitrary. His family consisted of women, and there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt of females, as sub- 
ordinates and inferior beings. That his own daughters might 
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not break the rank* he suffered them to be depressed by a mean 
and penurious education He tbougl t woman mad# only lor 
obed We an 1 man only for rebellion (/>r ./oAawm). With 
Milton, is with tl e whole Calrim*tio and 1 antan Europe, woman 
was a creat ire of an infer or anl subordinate cUas. Man waa 
the final cause of God* creitini and woman wan there to 
minster to th s uoiler being The 1 untan had thrown off 
chivalry as be ng parcel of Catholicism and had replaced it by 
tie Hebrew i leal of the iubj^ction an 1 seclusion OJ woman 
This oriental hypothesis he modifies by Laying more it rets on 
mutual affection the chartt c* of home and the intercommunion 
of intellectual and moral I fe {Pott i*on) The oft quoted diatribe 
of Adam (PL i. 6C7 »(j l as well a* the passage la £dnv* 0 « 
(1010 ay ) are of course dramatic. The following passage* may 
also be consulted, P L it 20j 63.) Tin £40 lx. 1132, x 143 
XL CU 

I It eternity of matter Sabbath aco on p 1 preliminary 
note 

1 18 quartos. Mr Sumner's edition of the original Latin 
appeared in the form of a ban laome quarto volume’ (Masson) 

L 19 Defensto Populi. See on p 41 t 1? 

i 22 For a month or no One , 1 * forcibly reminded of what 
Macaulay aome sixteen year* later (1S11) sail about his own 
History *1 shall not be satisfied unless I produce something 
which shall for a few days supersede the Ia*t fashionable novel on 
tbe table of young ladie*. 

L 29 Capuchins the order was founded in 1525 by Pater 
Matteo di Basat Tips Capuchins wear a brown habit with a 
peaked cowl (cappucc o). 

L 30 something of Mg moral It ia only fair to Macaulay to 
remember that in this Essay he does not profess to give a full 
account or criticism ol Milton a poetry nor of hia life He 
merely select* a few tra ta and presents them in brilliant colours 
bringing them into greater prominence by contrast. As With 
certain painter* there is on almost entire absence of perspective 
and chmmicuru 

Page 4 1 6 the martyr 1 of The word 'martyr’ (Gk, pdprvt) 
meant ongtnally merely a witness. Later it came to mean ‘one 
who witnesses by suffering for hia faith.’ Tbe word (a* Germ 
■Jfurter, torture *) i* now a Jays especially connected with, the 
idea of suffering — sometimes merely In this sense a* a martyr to 
toothache eta. By a martyr of Iberty,’ Macaulay means one 
who u ltuesaed and suffered for Liberty * 

1 16 those great mm Such as Homer and iEschylus and 
perhaps the old Greet uculpton. But wo exsont Bure whether 
they were so entirely ‘destitute of models.’ 
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1. 2f>. paradoxical : lit. ‘ beyond, or contrary to, what appears 
true,’ i.e. apparently absurd. Tho expression ‘ to appear para- 
doxical,’ therefore contains a repetition (tautology). 

1. 29. an ago too late. In his notes to Johnson’s Lives of (he 
Poets, Mr. Mattli. Arnold says, ‘ Tho reference is to what Milton 
says in his tract, The Reason of Church Government,' and ho 
quotes from that tract the words, ‘If that there be nothing 
adverse in our climate, or tho fate of this age.’ But Johnson and 
Macaulay of course refer not to this passage bnt to tho well- 
known lines (P.L. ix. 44) : 

unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended w ing. 

Johnson’s ‘clumsy ridicule’ is ns follows: ‘There prevailed in 
his time an opinion that the world was in its decay, and that we 
have had tho misfortune to bo produced in the decrepitude of 
nature ... Milton appears to suspect that souls partake of the 
general degeneracy, and it is not without some fear that his book 
is to bo written in an age too late for heroic poetry. Another 
opinion wanders about tho world, and sometimes finds reception 
among wise men ; an opinion that restrains the operations of tho 
mind to particular regions, and supposes that a luckless mortal 
may be horn in a degree of latitude too high or too low for wisdom 
or for wit. From tin’s fancy, wild ns it is, he had not wholly 
cleared his head, when he feared lest the climate of his country 
might bo too cold for flights of imagination.’ Johnson also 
derides as due to the ‘fumes of \ain imagination’ tho assertion of 
Milton that he found certain seasons of the year more favourable 
than others to poetic composition. 

Page 5> 1. 9- the earliest poets .... Of Bomor this may be true. 
But such exceptions as Shakapeare, Milton, Dante, Goethe, and 
Browning may give us pause before we subscribe to Macaulay’s 
‘most orthodox article.' It may indeed he impossible for tho 
nineteenth century to produce a Homer, blit it would haie been, 
to say tho least, quite as impossible for Homer’s age to produce 
a Shakespeare or a Goethe. IVc cannot create a Laocoon or a 
Venus of Milo, but could the ago of Pericles have created a 
ninth Symphony or a Tannhauser ? 

1. 11. phenomenon, or phenomenon, lit. ‘a thing that appears,’ 
i.e. something of which the mind takes cognisance ; but in 
ordinary language it generally means something which excites one 
to discover its cause. 

1. 14. imitative arts. Plato certainly defines art os ‘imitation,’ 
and tells us that a work of art is ‘twice removed from the object 
as it was created,’ because the phenomenon itself is only a 
picture of the ‘ idea’— of that which, as Carlyle says, ‘ lies at the 
bottom of appearance.’ But although art uses imitation as a 
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wieaia, t w creative and not merely m Utree Macaulay gets 
out of bis depth when *s in the fo Wing tiisqu s t on, tie 
attempts to phdosoph so. One can onty flounder alouff 
b m aod tru 3 t to one g aw mmmg power* when foothold falls, It 
’would bo a fairly nterestws but a profitless task to analyse lue 
urguraest and show where h a prem wes are false and his con 
clus ou llogtcaL The whole is founded on a false concept on 
of poetry as merely units tire and llltis re —and of ta end as 
seosat on or amusemfiiite 

Lift Ages are spent etc. In fa a Essay on RaiJct * Hvtvry oj 

Popes Macaulay takes a somewhat s m far 1 ne when contrast- 
ing *c ence an 1 the speculations of natural theology There are. 
ha says, branches of knowledge wi h respect to vrh ch the law 
of the human mrad s progress. In mathematics when once a 
propoa t on has been demonstrated t s never afterwards 
contested. There is no chance that e ther in the purely demon 
stmt re or n the purely experimental sc eneea the world will 
ever go back or even rema n stat onary Nobody ever heard of 
a reacton against Tavlors theorem or of a reacton against 
Harvey a doctrine of the c rculahon of the blood But with 
theology the case a very d fferent As respects natural re 
ligiom— cevetat on. be ng for the present altogether left out of iba 
question— t is not easy to sea that a philosopher of the present 
day 1 more favourably g touted than Thales or S mon des. A# 
to the other great question the quest on what become# of man 
after death we do net see that a h ghly -educated European left 
to his unassisted reason fa more 1 kely to be in the Tight than a 
Hlackfoot Indian, hot a single one of the many sciences In 
wh eh we surpass tbq Blackfoot Indian throws tl e smallest 
1 ght ou the state of the soul after the an mal 1 fe is extinct. 

It is, of course true that poetry does not necessarily flourish 
with the progress of science but it a false that it necessarily 
decays. It stands under other rend hons and laws of develop- 
ment. 

L 26 Sirs Marcat i Conrerrof ona on Pol t cal Economy was 
formerly much n Vogue as a text hook for beginner*. It eon 
ta ns an expos t on n simple language of the doctrines of Adam 
South, S scuondi, and Malthas. tvery school g rl knows and 
every school hoy know* a e formula' in which with their 
vttn&ttoiii Idscanby peeresses an und sputed monopoly See 
the first pages of his Essay on Ci re and Bcwrttfs Johnson for 
instance! 

I *>7 Chaitea Slantasno lafterwarda Earl of Halfaxl called by 

Greeti the ablest of Eit bfih finMic era (of bat me) ym 
Chancellor of the Ercbe^uer (16S4 9) onder XV 11 a m UL W th “ 
^ Isjumj Newton hfc restored the currency 

Trhich had been dtp remted by the clipping of cpm and uitrO- 
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duced milled edges. He also founded the Bank of England, and 
started the National Debt. 5 

1. 27. Sir Robert Walpole (afterwards Earl of Orford), called by 
Green ‘the first English Minister who was a great financier, 1 held 
office under George I. and George H He was made First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer (1721) after the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 

1. 30. Sir Isaac Newton, ‘was born at Woolsthorpe, in Lincoln- 
shire, on Christmas Day, in the memorable year (1642) which saw 
the outbreak of the Civil War. In the year of the Restoration 
he entered Cambridge. ... At twenty-three he facilitated the 
calculation of planetary movements by his theory of Fluxions. 
The optical discoveries to which he was led by his experiments 
with the prism ... were embodied in the theory of Light which he 
laid before the Royal Society. ... His discovery of the law of 
gravitation had been made as early as 1666; but the erroneous 
estimate of the earth’s diameter prevented him from disclosing it, 
and it was not till the eve of the Revolution (16S7) that the 
Principia revealed to the world his new theory of the universe.’ 
As far as regards what he calls the ‘ actual attainments ’ of mere 
knowledge Macaulay’s statement is possibly correct, but he 
ignores the fact that all great discoveries, such as those of 
Newton, Kepler, and Darwin, by which science is forwarded, 
have been due not to ‘ analysis ’ and ‘ dissection ’ but to an act of 
imaginative instinct which is closely related to the creative 
power of the poet. It should be remembered that while 
Macaulay wrote these words he was still smarting at the memory 
of his recent failure to satisfy the Cambridge examiners in 
mathematics. o 

1. 34. Whether by refinement he means material or intellectual 
refinement, one feels inclined to object that Pheidias and Sophocles 
lived at Athens in the age of Pericles, Socrates, and the Sophists ; 
that Dante was born under the sign of scholastic theology ; that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo enjoyed the splendid hospitality of 
the Medicean court and the Vatican, and that Shakespeare was 
Francis Bacon’s contemporary. And as to our own age — to say 
nothing of Tennyson and Browning — do we not feel that the ever 
grander revelations of science must surely he material for a still 
greater than Homer or Shakespeare ? 

Page 6, 1. 3. abstract, i.c. form abstract ideas. The absence 
of abstract ideas in the native mind and of abstract terms in the 
language often causes missionaries great difficulties, e.g. in para- 
phrasing St. Paul. 

1. 14. better theories and worse poems. That philosophy and 
poetic imagination are not always incompatible is amply proved 
by such cases as t)ioso of .Plato, Lucretius, Dante, Schiller, imd 
Coleridge. 
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l 20. EiifleibTTT the third Earl cf Shaftesbury bom If? 1 ! 
Ha chief work was Ciararitn*trx in which he arjaeo that the 
faculty by which we recognise fight and wrong « Qat the reason* 
but ■ special faculty -to this he gave the name moral sense. 

t, 21 Helvsttug created a seusat on in the Parisian world about 
the middle of the e sixteenth ceututy by the promulgation of the 
doctnne by no means new that self interest is the one motive 
and pleasure the one end of humanity the ideas of wrong and 
light being what Dr Johnson would call the * fnmes of vain 
imagination. H s principal work was De l &)Wil 
L 25 tacrymal glands the glands which secrete tear*. 

drculaaon of the blood the true theory of the circulation of 
the blood though its pnor discovery has been clatmedloT other* 
is generally supposed to have been Bret taught by TVflliam 
Harvey uv tt>l$ i s an antidote to Macaulay a dicta let Ha take 
Carlyle a words Men of letters are a perpetual priesthood, from 
age to ago teaching men that a God is still present in their lifer , 
that all appearance whatsoever we ten in the world is bat * 
vesture for the Dnitie Idea — for that which lies at the bottom of 
appearance. Even Aristophanes teaches ua that as * cl dd baa 
misters to teach him. * > the grown up man has the poets* [Ban. 
lCUh 

L Co. Hloba daughter of Tantalus sister of 1’elops, and wife 
td Amphion lung ot Thebes. According to Homer ahe had 
twelve children and boasted herself superior to Leto (Latona), 
who had only two— Apollo and Artecins (Diana) Her children 
were sla n by the arrows if these deities and she herself wM 
changed into a rock <town whose t des perpetual rill* of water 
flowed, I do not know whether Macaulay had in mmd any par 
ticular painting The subject was frequently treated by ancient 
sculptors. The relic* of a group of huobe and her children may 
be area in the Sculpture Gallery of tbe British Museum. 


Aurora the goddess of Dawn. In the Roeplgliosl Palace at 
Home there is a beautiful punting by Guido Rem of Aurora 
Bitting before the etianot of Phcehns. 


.- 1 * 31 »*rnaxd d* Kandertna (irO-1733) was born at Dort, m 
Kollsnd but praet sed as a physician m England where be 
pttWiahed some sabre* on Itypochondrw&l Affections’ said 
medical folhea. Is 1 It he issued a volatile of sattrncil verse 
" 7 This reappeared m 1723 under 

* b v V t l® Enlfi o/ i}> Btv, with a prose commentary in 
which he stated la the plainest tows bn ideas on the ‘ Nature 
r M TtoL Motley finely remarks was, 

“are cHhoueht^h^ T W# " ^ n * of «»•* mijtj 

of “ «>• old landmarks 

society It wttiagtd conventional opinion by working out 
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an argument that civilisation is based on the vices of society. 
The bees lived in their hives as men, “millions endeavouring to 
supply each other's lust and vanity,’’ lawyers, physicians, priests, 
thriving upon the feuds, follies, and vices of mankind. Luxury 
employed its million, piide its million; envy stirred men to 
work. Fickleness of idle fashion was the wheel that kept trade 
moving. But the hive grumbled at the vice within it, and the 
knaves turned honest. In half an hour meat fell a penny a 
pound ; masks fell from all faces. The liar was silent, because 
there were no more frauds ; judges, jailers, and Jack Ketch 
retired, with all their pomp. The number of doctois was re- 
duced. ... Clergy who knew themselves to ho unfit for their duty 
resigned their cores. All lived within their incomes and paid 
ready money. Glory by war and foreign conquest w as laughed 
at by these honest bees. Thcu followed fall of prices, extinction 
of trade founded upon luxury and of the commerce that supplied 
it.’ In this state of things, w hen ‘ Peace and Plenty reign, and 
everything is cheap and plain,’ the honest bees are ridiculed, 
insulted, and attacked by more luxurious swarms ; but brav ely 
‘fighting for tlieir country’s sake, when right or liberty's at 
stake, 1 they prove victorious, and finally ‘so impioved their 
temperance, that to avoid extravagance, they flew into a hollow 
tree, blest w itli content and honesty.’ 

1.32. lago : ‘Othello,’ says Macaulay in his Criticism on 
Dante (Mtsccll. Writings), ‘is perhaps the greatest work in the 
w orld. From what docs it derive its pow er ? From the clouds ? 
From the ocean? From the mountains ? Or from love strong as 
death, and jealousy cruel as the grave?’ 

Page 7, 1. L unsoundness of mind : cf. * 

The lunatic, tho lov er, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

Plato also speaks of the love of ideal beauty as a ‘divine mad- 
ness.’ The following paragraphs, in which Macaulay propounds 
his Magic Lantern and Red Riding Hood theories ou the subject 
of poetry, do not call for serious refutation ; they are perhaps the 
very worst ‘pages of criticism on poetry ’ which he ever wrote — 
all of which pages he, in later life, professed such a desire to 
burn. 

1. 14. As imagination . jUidi.-Xa/ht's Dream, v. 1. 

1. IS. frenzy: from the Greek ;,7i reniti* {cS/ifilris), ‘inflamma- 
tion of the brain.’ 

1. 21. premises, or premises (Lat. lit. ‘thing* sent 

forward’), are propositions, or axioms, the acceptance of which 
necessitate, in logic at least, the acceptance of a certain con- 
clusion, 

o 
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Pace 8 L 3 to « nH3 run Th* argument hem n tliot 
cli Urea *r« «f tit p-opta tho most imaginist vt an l ml not 
only loo* poet o so >“* flourish best in * rud* society bat th*t 
wo an sexf ely none* v« tl o e!T ■ot which poetry produced ("> 
our ruder ano itort. \ lew month* Vfor* writing them won!*, 
Macanky having an loer task anl being aVwaya ready to 
make tha worse tl o better reason (tated Thon # n amt* 
»tate of society is that in wh b great original work* *nr most 
frequently product! H li also that in wbl h they at* worst 
appreciated- Thl* tnaj appear pvrvloi eat lint It Is pri •cedfcy 
expert nee an! is c ss itent w th reason (CVtJ»c in on Don!*) 

L 15. JUnpBOdists professional reciter* of poetry Th* 

< reek word po*s bly meant merely song maker* but mor* 
probably song st tenet* i e. men who in early time* strung 
together old ballads an l ep pr-ems into a cont oqou* narrative 
(bu h as is found in llotners / w f and O t y«cy) an 1 it) nr rant 
bards who gained a liv n 2 by reciting such poetry (Others 
explain it as staff bar Is because they hell a staff In the r ban d 
while rex ting ] l Uto * D alogu* Ion !■ a uttro on th* reciters 
of his day \\ hen joa rre t f nely sum epic passage,* saYs 
Sicrates to Ion ant till your an liens* with unusual astonish 
ment whether it bn al«out O lysse s revealing b mself to the 
bait, r* or Acl llles rushing at Hector or snnia pathetic passage 
ale ut Andromache or Heculna or E’mm— are y t in four right 
min 1 or lo you h*onu e earned away an t ioe* y ur «> d imagine 
itself in its ecstasy to be present at the very tC'-ne that you are 
describing 1 How clearly yon have prove! it exclaims Ion. 

I certi nly cannot Conceal tl b fact thst when l recite a patbrt C 
passage, my eye* 611° with tears an 1 at anything frightful or 
an ful n y hair stan U on en t and r y heart tl rolw Compare 
w th this the well known lute* in jfam! t whi h contain what 
can hardly bo acc d ntal resemblances 

Is It not monstrous that th s player hero. 

Hut in » fict on n a dresm of passion 
Conti force hu a- ul so to his own entice t 
That from her worthy, all his v sage warm d 
Tear* in his eyes distract on in his aspect 
A broken voice an f bis whole function m ting 
" 1 th forms to hu conceit’— \n t all fur nolhing ! 

Tor Hecuba 1 

V\ hat i Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 
That he should weep for her ’ 


^ . T ^ a , ®~£>h*wi In Urns occupied th* re on which I* now 

,T.h i * ° f i '*^ wk “ d ««me into Buck frequent colHslott 
” r « *«« stcl more than 

those Of other tribes, with the War path and the *cilp Bg kcU*. 
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1. 24. Poetry produces an illusion. This is often stated. Thus 
Mr. Pattison {Milton, p. 1S3) says ‘all poetry is founded on 
illusion.’ And it is, of course, true enough, if by such 
statements we mean that poetry requires from ns an act of 
imagination. But a work of art is not a realistic imitation ; the 
'tricks of strong imagination, 1 of which Shakespeare speaks, do 
not ‘illude’ ns ns we are illuded by a Pepper’s ghost or ‘ Venice 
in London. 1 "When gazing at the Madonna di san Sisto, or the 
Sibylls of Michael Angelo, or the Apollo Belvedere, or listening 
to and viewing Hamlet or King Lear on the stage, wc do not 
‘require a degree of credulity which almost amounts to a partial 
and temporary derangement of the intellect. 1 We accept them 
as imaginative creations, as artistic realities — preternatural 
rather than unnatural ; for, as Shakespeare tells us, art 4 shares 
with great creating nature, 1 and ‘adds to nature. 1 With 
Macaulay’s magic lantern contrast W ordsworth’s 

The gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land. 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 

1. 32. We cannot unite etc. This sentence states concisely the 
‘first supposition® ' of Macaulay’s ‘orthodox poetical creed. 1 If 
not every schoolboy, at least every true believer in poetry, knows 
that the most exquisite enjoyment of imaginative creations can 
be united with the clearest discernment of truth, and that 
anyone who defines poetry as ‘ deception, 1 the end of uliich is to 
impose upon childish credulity, and who denies the compatibility 
of intellectual activity and poetic genins, is talking very great 
nonsense. • 


Page 9, 1 10. We have seen etc. The reference is to the poets 
of the Lake school, especially Wordsworth, of whose ‘struggle 
against the spirit of the age’ the following lines are an illus- 
tration : 


Ambitious spirits, 

Whom earth at this late season hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand ; 

And they who rather dive than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analysed 
The thinking principle ... 

0, there is laughter at their work in heaven ! 


[In these lines Wordsworth has evidently copied the passage in 
Par. Lost (viiL 72 sq.) where Raphnel speaks with disdain of 
human astronomy : 

_ He his fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide .. .] 
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Wordsworth revoltcl a^nst the unnatural poet o diet on 
whch hid be n adopted bv the un tatore of M Iton and other 
vers hers but wh 1 n M Iton a else «»i > natural form of 
express an though styled by Johnson ft Babylonish d alect 
he also affirmed that the poet should endeavour to see into the 
1 fo of things an i should turn to Nature and to the essential 
feelings ah cfa are to be found Ul the r purest form among the 
simple and unsoph st ated Macaulay elsewhere pours the villa 
of h a contempt on \V ordaworth and the Lake behool The herd 
of b He stock ng lad es and sonneteering gentlemen seems to 
cons ter a strou 0 sens bdity to the «jde Jldot r of (A* i}TO*$ tliul (A« 
f iry of (Ac f.o r*r a an ngred ent absolutely tnd spensable in 
the fo matian of a poet c si ad M hat is tt that we go forth 
to see n f/amlcl r I* t ft re d shaken with the wind ? A small 
celandue* A bed of daffodils! Contrast With th s Carlyle a 
words He who in any way shows us tatter than we knew 
before that a 1 ly of the field s beantifnl he has snog for ns 
made us sing with h m a l ttle verse of a sacred psalm. It s 
for this and not for hia rail ngs aga n t sc ence that we ovre 
grit tode to Wordsworth, lo ns it teems not only nobler bnt 
the mark of greater poetic gen us to face the spectres of the 
m nd and lay them rather than to take to p eces the whole 
web of the mat —that proceeding which w ns Macaulay* 
feeble app ause To such as Id ordsworth the h best end of 
sc euce la in rely Intel ectual ant sensuous sat sfaction. She 
sets her forward countenance and leaps nto the future cl ance 
suhm tt ng alt things to des re And there is indeed no abso- 
Joie g&tutact an ta her texah eg*. Ito often, to *f?n?y Hilton t 
words, the hungry at ep look np and are not fed hat swollen 
with wind, rot nward y ’ swollen too with that rotten fodder 
of fact-knowledge, with wh eh as Plato says science feeds the 
horses of the soul chariot To her teach lies we never surrender 
oursel es with restful and perfect sat sfact on as we do to much 
m nature and art. Poetry docs not off r ns the fru t of the tree 
of knowledge hut a foretaste of that angels bread of which 
Dante speaks. 


h 17 Rabbinical literature com pntanes on the Law 
(Taunnd) mystical writings sn h as the Cabala, etc. com 
posed by Jewish Rabb « mostly in the early centuries of m r era. 
" 1 tun ws* also we 1 versed in the Hebrew B ble, a chapter of 
which in h i liter 1 fe wm daily read to h tn 

h "1 hi* Latin verse Betides the Elegies Exerc ses and the 
?, m ™ , 7,rT J 1 *atl ur y ears he wrote In Lat n Hexameters 
tne bputft to JhicM and the Lptiaph um Damont-* (1630) the 


i( 1 F ™ i m bring the easy tnd 

* 4110 Ter * <*“«»«■ *“» natural the -- 
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latter especially of rare beauty. Milton’s Elegies were translated 
by the poet Cowper. 

1. 22. Petrarch : Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) owes his chief 
celebrity to his two books of Sonnets and Canzoni on the life and 
death of Laura. They are like exquisitely-chiselled little statu- 
ettes, of no real poetic value. In the age of the ‘Academies,’ 
the enthusiasm of Italian writers ‘ poured itself forth in tedious 
commentaries upon every word of every sonnet’ (Hallam). 
Petrarch also devoted his energies to the revival of classical 
learning, and wrote much Latin verse. For his Latin epic 
Africa, which treats of the 2nd Punic War, he was crowned 
with the laurel wreath on the Roman Capitol, and received an 
offer of the same honour from the University of Paris. Of his 
Latin Erasmus says, ‘He wants full acquaintance with the 
language, and his whole diction shows the rudeness of the pre- 
ceding age’; other critics condemn the poem as ‘scarcely bearing 
the character of Latinity’; Hallam adds ‘there can be no doubt 
that his Latin poetry abounds with faults of metre.’ In his 
Criticism on Petrarch, written in 1824, Macaulay, while com- 
menting severely on his Latinity, and on the * dreary obscurity ’ 
of the Africa, allows that Petrarch is to be commended for 
having ‘ gone on the forlorn hope of literature,’ and for having 
‘ attempted to revive the finer elegancies of the ancient language 
of the world.’ 

1. 23. Cowley : see on p. 2, 1. 29. 

1. 27. The authority of Johnson. This is not quite correct. 
Johnson does indeed say that Milton’s early Latin compositions — 
written when at Cambridge — which he cajls 1 the products of his 
vernal fertility ’ and ‘ first essays,’ have been surpassed by many, 
and particularly by Cowley; but only a few lines later he ‘thinks 
it is true that Milton was the first Englishman who, after the 
revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic elegance.’ 
Again, when discussing Milton’s ‘ literature,’ he states that, ‘In 
Latin his skill was such as places him in the first rank of writers 
and critics.’ 

1. 30. Augustan : the age of Augustus (roughly speaking, from 
44 b.c. to 15 a.d.) is looked upon "as the golden age of Latinity. 
The most celebrated writers of this age were Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Livy, and Cicero (d. 43 B.c.). The real name of Augustus 
(which is only a title) was Caius Octavius. He was adopted by 
his great-uncle, C. Julius Cresar, and assumed the name C. Julius 
Cmsar Octavianus. He attained full imperial powers on the 
death of Lepidus, 12 B.c. 

1. 33. exotic : foreign, alien, used especially in botany. The 
Greek If tiro-or is only found in ecclesiastical writers, and means 
‘heathen.’ Of Petrarch’s Latin verses Macaulay writes : ‘ They 
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crast be considered « «iofa« transplanted to t foreign 
{Cntwm on f’efrorrA) 

PAZ& 10, L 1 tower pot* oaks probably a rtmmiKtiiM of 
Goetoes celebrated remark about Himlet in Vulitlrn Mtuttr* 
LtAr+jkrt (pcbL 179M, 'Here we hare an oak tree planted in » 
eottlj Teasel which sHosfd hare received into its lap only lovely 
flnren th" rtoti spread. the vessel L* shattered, 1 Although 111 
1S2j Macaulay could not have read fVffhtlm Under in the 
i, ha began Germ in on his voyage from India in 1833, 
he doubtless hadVen tnnslatsoas Id one of the first letters 
written on h .5 arrival m I/micm (June, 1 vtS ) he says, * Such 
H»kv as Leasin ', a lyuroon, sach. paasmr*a as the criticism on 
Hudet m inrWnt J/naor, fill me wVh wonder and despair 1 


L A Manso ftiov Rs*tlstl Manso, Marqttu rf Villa, was ‘for 
two generations tba Msceaas of Raatheni Italj * He had been 
the pa roo of Tasso, when the poor half insane poet in his 
winWmgs (wemip- 23 L 27) ca»* to Va^lea, In bis house. 
Tasso a Q'rfvsolntvor Coaysufv 3 was finished, and he is men 
tinned by Tasso u> the poets. When Milton was on the mad 
from Rome to Naples h* met an Eremite Friar who gave him an 
introduction to Ml»» * In spite of his 78 years, asys Pattlson, 
he was able to a~t as cicerone to the young EngLshspia over the 
scenes which be himself, in hu Lift of lasso, hts described with 
the enthusiasm of * poet. But even the high souled Man so 
onaileil before the terrors of the Inquisition and apologised to 
Milton for not having shown him greiter attention because he 
(Vtiltrra) wool! no* be more circamspt 1 m the matter o r rebewn ’ 
Th* Epntl' t) .Vaarl was written in Latin Hexameters, and was 
pnbluhel snth his early po»ms in 16 Aj. 


L 1A About tinl P L iv 551 


L 19 panoply lit the fall suit rf armour of a orAivyr (heavy 
armwl Greek warrior) 

l 30 pirwiut ht, one who rings a son? with eerta n 
changes.’ Macaulay probab y allades espectal’v to Dryden a 
^s/'iifliuweriwt. Nee on p 11, L36 

Page 11, L A The most rtrUtng characteristic This cnti 
cwm is tree, sad ebv mna. Is is mated a od ill nrtnted here wi ,h 
* bnlnance. Ona of MJujn’* Uteri biographers mvi, 

* Milton s dirino is the elaborated outcome of ail the best words 
of all antecedent poetrr Words ovrrand aoove their dictionary 
sundicatioil, connote all the fee'in-* which ha* gathered round 
them through a hundred generations of song The poet 
*u»gests much more than he says, or a* ME too h icv-elf his 
phrased rt, **jaor« a meant than meets the ear ” For the 
ptn«sc of poetry a thought is the repcesenuuve of many 
lee lings, and * word is the representative of many thoughts, 
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A single word may thus set in motion in us the vibration of a 
feeling first consigned to letters 3000 years ago. ... Milton’s 
secret lies in his mastery over the rich treasure of this inherited 
vocabulary' ( Pattison ). 

1. 14. unless the mind of the reader .. ‘ Only a small fraction 

of the men, and still a smaller fraction of the women (of the 
educated classes), folly apprehend the meaning of w ords. .. When 
we pass to a style of which the effect depends on the suggestion 
of collateral associations, we leav e behind the majority e\ en of 
these few. This is what is meant by the standing charge against 
Milton, that he is too learned. ... To follow Milton one should 
at least have tasted the same training through which he put 
himself ’ ( Patlison ). 

1. IS. key-note It would he of course quite impossible to 
‘make out the melody ' if one were only given the key-note. 
Would It be possible even in the case of a single chord? 

1. 30. synonymous words are different words with the same 
meaning ; homonymous words are identical words with different 
meanings. In Greek ‘ synonymous words ’ also mean the names 
of things belonging to the same genus : thus man and ox w onld 
he synonyms, as they both are animals. 

1. 3G. Sesame : ‘ Sesam ’ is said to mean, in some Oriental lan- 
guage, ‘Open!’ Cassim confounded it with the ‘sesam’ or 
‘sesame’ (-esamuni Indicum), the seed of a capsule-bearing plant 
(one of the Pedxdiaccce), which is much used in the East and in 
Africa, especially for making oil. The ancient Egyptians strew ed 
their cakes w ith sesam-seed. 

t 

Eor the life and writings of John Dryden (1631-1700) see any 
English Literature Primer. ‘ The State of Innocence and the Fall 
of Man,’ says Johnson, in his Life of Dryden, ‘is termed by him 
an opera: it is rather a tragedj in heroic rhyme, but of which 
the personages are such as cannot decently he exhibited on the 
stage.’ Dryden and Davenant had already ‘improved’ Shake- 
speare's Tempest for stage purposes. In 1073 Dryden ‘wrote to 
Milton to have leave to put his Paradise Lost into a drama in 
rhyme Mr. Milton recen ed him civilly, and told him that he 
would give him leave to tag his verses’ (Aubrey). Tags were 
ornamental metal points or halls appended to the cords or laces 
of a dress. Extracts from the play are given by Prof. Masson 
(vi., p. 710). 

Page 12, L 6 muster-rolls of names ... The longest of these 
muster-rolls are — as might he expected — those of the lands which 
Adam might have seen in prophetic vision, but did not see. from 
the hill of Paradise (P.L xi.), aiul the still longer list of those 
behold by Chnst from the ‘ exceeding high mountain’ [P.P. iii.}. 
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V gfl possesses the ismo art of Iropre* n c a e l y sottorcrui t Knw 
and geogrsp] oil assoc at ns 

fl rant Lhod pe a. arces 
Unique f angai et 1 i esl Ma ortia Mins 
At^ne feta; atque tlebrus at Act as Ontf > IS- 
l!a flagrant 

Aut A thou sat Rhodonen ant alba Corson a tela 

ik n 

GUuco et Finopei «t tnoo Me! -ert* 

1. 13 trophied lists I suppose ho means tl e lists at a tonnia* 
»n nt decorated wr H the ! p « taken from the vanqn *bed 
L 19 housings trappings 

devices pool ably the de cis on the ah eMi of the kn gbtA 
L 23 Allegro and Penas roao Mr! attison aaj > M tton *u 
probably in tho early stage of scqu ring the language when h# 
superscribed host, poems w th the r lul An t tl a. t or there w 
no such tel u Ptn^Toso the ad poet re formed from Pttvt> / TO 
be ng jxA*»crosg Fvcn bad the word been written correctly 
ts * pi heat on » not that wh h Milton n tended els. 
th nghtfnl or cotttcniplat »e but an* ana. It seems •trance 
that, if this be »o t a on y Fogl sh poet (for I ossettj hardly 
c , ona 1 *) ^bo has *ntten Ital an verse praised by Ital an* 
should have let the t tie stand when pu I ah ng the poem nome 
rtecn years aft r ts con po« on Those who w 11 consult any 
I™? d oni Y (snch as J / kaflt* or the Cmttd ) 

j * ™ P* D «ro anl d scorer that tho primary I f 
,‘“ e m<x * crn ccllwio at) meaning of the adject re s pensive 
tndnd < !mj* UI '" ia "dton e lently cl one this form as more 

^Dr Johnsons account of and criticisms on these two poems arc 

m Ppr Tt*r v 'd ^ ftUo iIr ^topford Brookes Milton 
tPP IS 19 ) and Mr Pattison a M ton Ipp 23 - " 9 ) 

wrnfa 1 , sU “ 1 ^ lha original vers on of the Essay Macaulay 
standii Tt5 * ,a oS e r»t on is qn te enough as It cow 

afhr 3 *! ? 0B1, Tk 7> na,al ° C«i7i«s was erven to this masque 
isnot^ l , mord BnoU) C*™* «• Lord ct 
^ Te X *d P° re ™ The wo k n C eek mean* 

altbcw^h otwCytvA snathe AP”* ^ *° * ° f Wfd 

•cuts onswe e Gr,t „ A *" 3 “e * Rage song as con c repre 
ConsutMr SiW*H rJ * ^ Fc»r entxc sins OTi Cvift** 

tl?P "1 “M AJri„ L'PP- Ml Mr Patlison 

4envM £roDi the Anbl * £, the masque or masK a 

hhu% tha a m 3 "*- arrif * n or jester 

TUOr k t tucU eaterta ni w ^ troe 0lie the U&e of the 

>nciita t’eiug (from an etvmolog c&l point 
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of view), an accident.’ In German Maslte means a masqne, a 
masker, or a fancy-dress (‘domino’), while the ‘visor’ is gener- 
ally called a * Larve ’ (Lat. larva) or Gcsichts-maske. 

L32. Samson Agonistes : ‘ Samson the Wrestler.' SeeStopford 
Brooke's Milton (pp. 128-1G7). 

1. 34. lyric poems...: Of Covins Dr. Johnson says: ‘As a 
drama !t is deficient ... The songs are numerous, and fall of 
imagery ; but they are harsh in their diction, and not very 
musical in their numbers ... It is a drama in the epic style (!), 
inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive.’ Air. Stopford 
Brooke quotes the words of Sir Henry Wotton, cited also by 
Macaulay: ‘I should much commend the tragical part (i.e. the 
blank verse), if the lyrical did not ravish me w ith a certain Doric 
delicacy in your songs and odes ’ ; but he remarks : ‘ It is not in 
the lyrics, which are excelled by many of the Elizabethan lyrics, 
but in the full-weighted dignity of the blank verse that the poem 
was then unparalleled.’ 

Samson Agonisles Dr. Johnson dismissed with the curt remark 
that it is a ‘ tragedy written in imitation of the Ancients, and 
never designed by the author for the stage.’ ‘In reading it,’ says 
Prof. Masson, ‘not Shakespeare, nor Ben Jonson, nor Massinger 
must be thought of, but iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.’ 
Air. Stopford Brooke calls it an ‘ unexpected resurrection,’ and 
a ‘ last expression, born out of due time, of the Elizabethan 
Tragedy,’ and Mr. Pattison says, ‘He had not the dramatist’s 
imagination ... Macaulay has truly said that Milton’s genius is 
lyrical, not dramatic.’ There seems, therefore, considerable 
divergenceof opinion on the subject. Gre|n (viii. ad Jin.) tells us 
that it is ‘to Milton’s Puritan deficiency in human sympathy that 
we must attribute his w onderful want of dramatic genius.’ In 
calling Samson a ‘lyrical poem,’ and blaming Milton for not 
making it, as he made the Comus, ‘essentially lyrical, and 
dramatic only in semblance,’ Macaulay shows how T narrow his 
ideas were on the subject of the drama. Limiting as he does 
dramatic action to the mere development of external events lead- 
ing up to a material ‘ catastrophe,' he may be classed with the 
detractors of such a play as Goethe’s Iphigenie, as being no drama 
but merely ‘pschyology in a dramatic disguise.’ Surely the 
development of feeling and character in the Prometheus, the 
Eumenidcs, and Agamemnon of rEschvlus, or in the Iphigenie of 
Goethe, is no less ‘dramatic action’ than the development of 
events in a sensational play or novel. Lyric poetry is properly 
poetry sung to the lyre. It may be ‘subjective’ — where the poet 
‘attracts notice to his personal feelings’ — or it may present deep 
feelings and truths in an universal and purely ‘ objective ’ form. 
In ‘dramatic lyrics’ again (such as those of Browning), the 
feelings of a certain person, hut not of the poet, are expressed. 
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Subjectivity U of court* fatal to dramatic rrproentatHm, «t *« 
*** ,n the case of Bj rcm an 1 Sameom Igmut't i* doubtlya* loo 
nhwctive, and is undnunitie, But to eiclule from the dram* 
all lyrical element* would b« to rob It of it* highest function. 
To condemn the Prowthetu or the l^r-tnv?n as sn InmMtle 
because of their lyric element would bo like condemning Jjamlit 
on account of the soliloquies 

Pago 13, L fi tragedies of BjtoB *u h m 3fanno Falirro, 
Thei co J t»-m and iUnfrt i In hi* cwf on I’mti <1S30) 
Macaolay says It in hardly too mu b to wj that Lord Byron 
could eihibit only one mart ami only one woman—* man proud 
moody cyncal a woman all toftn**** and genttent**, but 
capable of being transformed l y paaston Into a tigress Fren 
these two characters his only two he coull not exhibit drsmati 
rally In 1 u £i» syt in Cnttcum Matthew Arnold quote* and 
seemingly a r j roves tha following verd ct by JJ ''cheret! "Byron 
has treated hardly any subject but one — himself now the moo 
m Byron is of a nature even leas sincere than the jioet This 
beautiful and bhgbtcl being is at let tom a coicotnb Jle posed 
all h s life long 

L 13 KutM i e. ChAda Bar old 

1. 16 his own emotions This is true of a certain etas* of lyno 
poetry bat absolutely untrat of Bach) las whom Macaulay now 
proceeds to define as head an 1 heart, a ly ns i<oet and leads na 
to suppose that he, like Byron, could only echthit •* tingle 
movable head 

L 21 sprang from the Ode According to Dr Donaldson 
(Thrnlro of the Greets) the cAoraf porticma of the Attic Drama 
were an offspring of the oil dances (Lbori) an I Bacchic hymns 
t Tragedy meaning the song of the Satyr* and Comedy’ the 
song of the 1 evellers). But he asierta that tha Athemsti 
dramatists accepted a* the model for their cWoyue the declama- 
tions of the RhapsodiaU who recited Homer and other epic* 
and. old Iambic poems Iheipu, 1 about 5tq 6.C-1 f rat Introduced 
an actor Into the chone performances rBschyiu» added a second, 
and Sophocle* a third " 


L 23. iaciylus was boro at Eleusw in Attica in S25 an lie 
foufcht at Marathon and possibly at Salami*. In 46$ a c. he wm 
del sated by his younger nval Sophocles an Us Rud to hare left 
Athena In djsgnst and to bare gone to the court of Hi cr o tyrant 
of Syracuse Ha died at Gela in hicdy in 430 B p.— kilted ft la 
eaui, by a tortoise which an eagle let fall upon bis head II* 


rf^ostes) Tbs Affumemson has been translated by tbe poet 
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la the Per st jEscliylus describes the battle of Salamis. In 
grandeur of imagination, especially in the delineation of the 
terrible, and in grandeur of style he is perhaps equalled by no 
poet. Paley speaks of the ‘ Oriental figurativeness of his ex- 
pressions, 5 and says : ‘ He appears to have borrowed some of his 
imagery and phraseology from the Persians, and his fondness for 
strange and portentous forms, the types of which may be traced 
in many Assyrian sculptures.’ 

1. 31. Herodotus : the ‘ father of history ’ (b 4S4 at Halicar- 
nassus in Asia Minor), u as a contemporary of Sophocles and 
Thucydides. His history, written in Ionic Greek, describes the 
struggle between Asiatic and Hellenic civilisation. He visited 
Babylon and Egypt, and gives graphic accounts of Oriental lands 
and customs. 

1. 35. Pindar: the ‘Theban eagle’ (b. about 522 b.c. at Thebes), 
was the greatest lyric poet of Greece. He w rote a vast quantity 
of odes, hymns, dirges, pawns, etc., of which only the ‘Epinicia’ 
(Songs of Victory) are extant. They commemorate the victors 
in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. Gray 
is the only poet who has attained any success in imitating 
Pindar. 

Page 14 . 1 - 3. as plays, Ms works are atjsnrd. One of 
Macaulay’s dabs of elude colour. It is true that the action 
seems at times to the modem reader to be impeded by long 
choral songs, but of all dramatists -Eschylus might have best 
been selected by Macaulay to illustrate his remarks about the 
little girl feeling the teeth of the monster at her throat. ‘Terror 
is his element,’ says Schlegcl, ... ‘he holds up a Medusa’s head 
before the petrified spectators. ’ Whether Macaulay ever formally 
retracted this dictum I do not know, but such words as the 
following seem to at least point in that direction : ‘My admiration 
for iEschylus has been prodigiously increased. I cannot con- 
ceive how any person of the smallest pretention to taste should 
doubt about his immeasurable superiority to every poet of anti- 
quity, Homer only excepted. ... It is quite unintelligible to me 
that the ancient critics should have placed him so low’ (Letter 
from Calcutta, 1834). 

1. 5. address of Clytamnettra, She and the king exchange 
greetings in speeches of about 50 lines apiece, and Agamemnon 
(hanterinsly, saj’s Paley) remarks, ‘thou hast made a long 
speech, suitably to the length of my absence.’ It must, however, 
he remembered that the Athenian audience knew full well the 
terrible catastrophe that was to follou, and probably the ‘tragic 
irony’ of suspense had a far stronger dramatic effect on them than 
it has on the hustling, impatient modem mind. Suspended 
motion is the characteristic of sculpture, and Greek drama is 
sculpturesque. 
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1 6 seven Arrive chiefs After the death of lidt pus hit sous 
Pclyn ces and htooclc 3 . who 0 he bad cursed shared the goifiro 
meat of Thebes. rolymce* was expelled by hi* brother wi'<“ 
acco Epanied by Adrastes king of Vrgos an l five other heroes Id 
the expedition of the ■> zr* n<yi nst i hrbts like of the T 1 * *!*) 
The two brothers slew each Oil cr m combat. The com man 1 ol 
Creon that tl e body of l olyniccs ehottld 1 e unboned wee 
notated by Antigoi e — whose fate is t< Id u* by Sophocles. Ten 
ye&rft later idr&stui V*d 0 « 60au of the fallen (tli® 

gom ) against Th fib's end rared it to the ground. 

h 10 Sophocles |born at Cofonns, near Athens 495 B C. , dial 
4/W no, in 1 a *>0111 year) w said to have written 130 play*, of 
wh ch seven are extant. Instead of the w orkmg* of that met or 
able Ore tiny wh ih rules in the d rare os of b-xU ylus we hnu in 
Sophocles (though ’Semes sand Ate are not absent from his plajs) 
the tragic effects of tinman passions and weakness blit Ilf. ri/-V'cT 
exhsb ts these passions sod sufferings u de« l.unpnles for 
merely sensational pnrposcs Hi* portraiture if more ideal than 
that of Eurpilea who sometimes descent* to a coarse realism. 
F unpities exhibit* men a* they am he ifl said to have remarked 
'but I exhibit them as they ought to be Jio poet not even 
Shakespeare, has g ven ns truer nobler and more affecting 
deline&t oua of human character Mataulay seems to mean that 
the conditions imposed on Greek, drama by it* choral nature made 
tu illusive rea* sun impossible for the poet Put it la not easy to 
follow his argument. 


1 15 Euripides probably born at Salamis on the day of the 
battle (iSO Bel wia a pupil of Anaxagoras and a friend of 
Socrates who is said to bare helped him in composing some of 
his plays Hs Erst tragedy was exhibited in 4oo B.C., and he 
continued to write plays for nearly fifty yea a. Toss bly on 
account of unpopularity caused by his free thougl t and by the 
attacks of Aristophanes he left Athens when an old man anl 
died at the court of Arch dais king of Macedonia (-10T. B.C.V It 
is sa d that ho was torn to p ecus by the king* docs Of hia 
eighteen extant plays the best are perhajs the Alcatt w 3 fed'a 
*md the two Jph jcukis In his lively F enr* yVr.m Ifhcnma 
icerefs written for knv/ht s Magazine (IS”!) Macaulay ridicules 
and pared ts Eunpi It-s 01 the 1 erwt the most h no of all the 
plays of /Esrhvlus— which Macaulay here a few months later, 
for the sake of hi* argument esmdwnr/s « dramaVu, mon»trosities 
(.alliciemus, the (auditor tewyons twit of the ^ cues say* 1 If 
you had seen it acted 1 — The whole theatre frantic with mi, 
aUmpmi shouting laaghmg cry mg There was Cynxprns 

A A ch? US v ' ho ba 1 lost both his arms at 

Marathon beating the stump* against his ■ de* with rapture.* 
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1. 18. tad sermons : ‘The most serious defects in his tragedies 
artistically speaking, arc: his constant employment of the Devs ex 
machine: ; the disconnection of his choral odes from the subject of 
the play ; the extremely awkward and formal character of his pro- 
logues; and the frequent introduction of frigid maxims and philo- 
sophical disquisitions’ (Smith, Class. Did.). When in India, 
Macaulay seems to have considerably modified his views about 
Euripides, and preferred him for a time to Sophocles (see 
Macaulay’s Life, pop. ed., pp. 312, 323, 694). ‘ I could not bear 

Euripides at college,’ he writes, 1 but I now read my recantation 
... the Medea, the Alccslis, the 'l’r cades, and the Bacchcc are alone 
sufficient to place him in the very first rank.’ And again: ‘I 
can hardly account for the contempt which 1 felt for Euripides. 

I own that I like him now better than Sophocles.’ But his en- 
thusiasm cooled. In 1S53 he wrote to his schoolboy nephew: ‘I 
know of no other who can be added to this list (of first-rate 
Athenians). Certainly not Euripides ... .’ 

1. 23. sad Electra's poet : i.e. Euripides The quotation is 
from Son net vui. : 

... the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

Both Sophocles and Euripides wrote an Elcclra. That of 
Sophocles is perhaps the most beautiful, if not the most powerful, 
of his extant plays, while the Electro, of Euripides is considered 
by modern critics to be one of his worst, and to afford an example 
of bow a sublime theme may be vulgarised by a straining after 
realism and pathetic effects. Schlegel, for instance, in bis 
Dramatischc Littcratur, speaks of it* as a, pitiable melodrama, 
and holds up to scorn its serio-comic absurdities in contrast to 
the dignity and beauty of the tragedy of Sophocles. This, how- 
ever, was not the general opinion of the ancients, although 
Aristophanes ridiculed Euripides unmercifully in his comedies. 
Aristotle defines him as the ‘most pathetic’ of the Greek 
tragedians, and it is indisputable that his writings enjoyed a 
general popularity far greater than did those of Sophocles or 
ASschylus. Milton’s lines allude to a story, probably fabulous, 
related by Plutarch in his Life of Lysander, the Spartan general 
who captured Athens in 404 b.c. , and thus put an end to the 
great Peloponnesian war. It had been decided, or at least pro- 
posed, that Athens should be razed to the ground. Lysander 
himself and other Spartans were inclined to. more merciful 
measures, but their allies were urgent. . The thing still bung in 
the balance, when at a banquet a certain Phocian bard sang or. 
recited a passage from the Electro of Euripides, in which she 
bewails her fate— how she, the daughter of the great Agamemnon, 
bereft of all her dearest, and treated as a menial by her own 
mother, had been thrust forth from the ancestral palace and 
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wedded to a country boor for th a b the stop' told r-crhsps 
pirtlv nvcntfd by hunpdcs Overcome lythe pathos of the 
po*rn the Spartsnt are sa d to have dec 1«1 to spare t ho e ty 
and merely to demolish the forts of the Pintos and the f-ooR 
U alls which connected Athena with ta port On another 
occas on after the capture of Syracuse by the ^partana during 
the same war (41J H. ) u E’luUrch relates in h a L of Me as, 
Athenian prisoners doomed to the rti nea ga ned the r 1 berty 
by rec t ag the plays of Enn( dea Crown ng baa used this 
mot re in tin JJ a/a f on 

L St- Queen Of Fairy land see J/ d \ 'jht' * Dream IV 1 
In h s Crtlwtm Macaulay writes w th reference to the a 1m ra 
t nn of Dante for V rgil It has more than once happened to 
me to see n nds graceful and tnajeet c as t) eT tan a of Shake 
speare hew tel edt by the charms of an asa s head bestowing On 
t the fondest ca esses and crown ng it w th the sweetest flowers 
L 27 Had Milton taken JE3chylas Hallain (b > //«f it 51 
however asserts to ^imson we saoi*t me* have the pompons 
tone of lEechyjui mo e frequently the msta (led majesty of 
Sophocles U e m ght search the Greek t raged ea long for a 
character bo powerfully conceived ad 1 mainta ned as that of 
Sams n Macaulay however refers rather to the act on of the 
pAav than the tone or cl starter 
Page 15, 1 1 alkali from Anli c a! the (as in algd ra 
etc ) an l Inf the Bultwort {« sc Ja In 1 a glal rom plant of 
the goosefoot fsm ly wr th leaves tenruna n<* In a Stoat 
pncfcle common fn mint me sands and aalt-mAlahea from th* 
ashes of wh ch potash was first procured ( Possibly connected 
with Trk ca \& Lst ofi/w whence Ge m loW 1 ugl can! 
fio etr la wnldfe etc ) 


h 6 the least Successful effort It coni I only be S.1V* 
Dr Jobnani V? long prejnd oe and the 1 "otry of learning 
that Milton conli prefer the anc ent tra d es w th tbetr eti 
cumbraace of a chorus to the exh b t ent of the French and 
English stage* and t u only by # bl nil confi lenco in the 
reputation of Milton that his drama can bi pra se 1 and again 
it xa a tragedy wh ch only guorance well admire, and b golly 
applaud, Sanuon Aqo iff* sayg llallsm s the latest of 
Miltons poems We fee in it perhaps tnnre il it actly than in 
Para'lifr Reqa a d tl e ebb of a tn 0 hty t de. Ent while. Bays 
Mr Fattwon for the bograpber of Milton Lawton AqaamM 
u charged with pathos it must be felt that as a compos non the 
drama sUngu 1 nerv lew occasionally halting never bnlJ auk 
JJ r TFT 1 Er ' Xj ' ie takes * more favourable new but allows 
that t is by its strong personal and t atoncal element even 
more than by its poet « etMku e that t h » deserved to gain 
the reverence and sympathy of Englishmen, 
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1. S. Italian Masque : A primitive kind of Masque ' formed 
part of the pleasures of the court even so early as the reign of 
Edward III., n ho kept Christmas at Guilford in 1S4S uitli 
mumming in masks and fancy dresses. . The more elaborate 
Masque was introduced from Italy very early in Henry Till’s 
reign. ...In these Masques there was dumb-shou and daucing, 
but no speaking’ (Morley, First Sketch of EnrjL Lit., where full 
details will be found. See also Pattison’s Milton, p. 21). Eor 
the derivation, see on p. 12, 1. 32. 

1. 11. tlie Faithful Shepherdess : a pastoral drama by Fletcher 
(1579-1625). His shepherdess is an imitation of Corisea in Pastor 
Fido : 'A mixture of tenderness, purity, indecency, and 
absurdity’ (Hallam). ‘An immodest eulogy on modesty’ 
(Sclilegel). ‘Milton,’ says Hallam, ‘has borrowed largely from 
his predecessor, and by quoting the lyric parts of the Faithful 
Shepherdess, it would be easy to deceive anyone not accurately 
familiar with the songs of Comus.’ 

1. 12. the Aminta : a pastoral drama by Tasso (1544-1595), 
written when he was at the court of the Duke of Ferraro. It is 
full of delicate beauty, but is too artificial, and lacks the natural 
tones of passion. Itcontains many reminiscences of the Idylls of 
Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil. 

1. 13. the Pastor Fido, by Guarini (1537-1612), was inspired by 
the Aminta. Guarini made the acquaintance of Tnsso at Ferrara. 
On reading the Pastor Fido, Tasso remarked that ‘ if Guarini had 
never read the Aminta he would never have excelled it.’ The 
Pastor Fido has more variety and animation, but less beauty 

than the Aminta — from which Guarini borrowed unscrupulously. 

» 

1. 23. russet: (Ital. rossetto ) ‘ruddy’: hence, from the colour, 
the peasant’s smock : 

‘Thus robed in russet I romed about’ ( Piers the Ploinnan). 

‘Russet yeas and honest kersie noes’ [Love's Labour Lost, v, ii.). 

1. 25. May-day : Compare what Macaulay says (1S24) of the 
worst of Petrarch’s poems when contrasted w ith the best : ‘ They 
differ from them as a May-day procession of chimney-sweepers 
differs from the Field of the Cloth of Gold. They have the 
gaudines*, but not the wealth ’ {Criticism on Petrarch ) 

1. 27. crucible (med. Lat. crucibulum, Fr. creuset, in Chaucer 
‘ crosslet ’) is said by some etymologists to be so called because the 
chemical crucible, m which metals were tested by heat, was of 
the form of a cross or marked with a cross, but it probably is 
either from Lat. cruciare, ‘to put to the torture,’ i.e. ‘to test, 
or else from Ital. crogiarc, ‘ to stew,’ whence crogiuo’o, or 
crociuolo, ‘stew-pan,’ which was confounded with Ital. cruce, 
‘cross ’ Others connect it with Fr. cruche, Germ. Krug, ‘jug. 
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from -which Milton has also borrowed Amaryllis. It lias nothing 
in the world to do with a ‘white goat,’ as Mr. Morley asserts, 
the Greek word for which is leucilas. 

1. 25. Paradise Regained. : Macaulay seems, on the whole, to 
be of Dr. Johnson’s opinion: ‘Of the Paradise Regained the 
^general judgment seems to be right, that it is in many parts 
elegant, and everywhere instructive.’ For a just and apprecia- 
tive account, see Stopford Brooke’s Milton, pp 149 sq. Though 
the Par. Reg. lacks the sustained power and dramatic action of 
the Par. Lost, it contains passages of unrivalled beauty. It 
* consists of four books, in which is fully described the Tempta- 
tion — for it was, according to Milton’s Puritan ideas, rather by 
the victory won at the Temptation than by the sacrifice of Christ 
that Paradise was regained for man. The German imitator of 
Milton, Klopstock, has described the ministry of Christ and the 
crucifixion, in 20 books of nearly 1000 lines apiece. 

L 29. in preferring. It is pointed out by later biographers 
that this cannot be certainly inferred from what Milton’s 
nephew Phillips says, viz. that, when the Paradise Regained was 
disparaged, Milton ‘could not hear with patience any such 
thing.’ 

Page 17, 1. 4. Paradise Lost. For an account and criticisms 
see books mentioned in Preface. Dr. Johnson's criticism is well 
worth reading. He was incapable of appreciating the real 
poetic worth of the Poem, but Ins remarks are full of sturdy 
common-sense. Addison gives a running commentary, with 
many quotations — of the same nature as Miss Kossetti’s Shadow 
of Dante. His criticisms are justly condemned by Matthew 
Arnold ( French Critic) as conventional and of no great value. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s analysis of the Poem is charming. For 
possible sources of the Paradise Lost, see Deighton’s preface to 
Johnson’s Milton : also Pattison’s Milton, p. 201. 

Divine Comedy: In his Epistle to Can Grande, Dante ex- 
plains why he calls his Poem a Comedy. After defining comedy 
as that which ‘begins with something harsh, but has a pros- 
perous endiug,’ he says, ‘Hence we see why my v, ork is called a 
Comedy ; for if we regard the subject, at the beginning it is 
horrible and repulsive, since it begins with Hell ; hut m the 
conclusion it is prosperous, pleasant, and desirable, seeing that 
it ends with Paradise.’ Posterity has added to this Comedy the 
epithet ‘Divine.’ The Divina Commedia consists of three 
Cantiche, viz. the Inferno, the Purqatorio, and the Paradiso— 
in all a hundred Cantos, each of about 145 lines. Dante 
describes how on Good Friday eve, 1300 A.D., he lost his way 
in a dark forest. At sunrise, uhen attempting to cliinh a mount, 
he is beset by three ravening beasts, a leopard, a lion, and a 
she-wolf — the symbols of sensuality, pride, and avarice (cf. 
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tsmab si 5) Her; Virgil meet* h m, and under fcu guidaBce 
he descents into Hell and views the abodes o! the darruierf 
and after passing the earths centre where Satan ib fi^*“ ae 
reaches at sunrise on Easter ^unlav the shore of so Island in 
the mid t of the ''outtem Ocean, the 4nt podea of Jerusalem 
Thu island is the Mountain of Purgatory on the enminit of 
wh h. in the Earthly Paradise Dante meets Beatnce whom be ' 
hvl loved and. lost. From the Earthly Paradise he and Beatnce 
soir up through the regions of air and fire into the heavenly 
Paradise- 4scendin n from sphere to sphere tf beat fade he meets 
ns onsry splendours of the » ints of the happy Dead till, W the 
Empyrean that motionless ctpusse cf 1 got and love and joy 
whi K lies Iwjon.l the nine concent no heaven* — he beholds the 
grea White Pose, the trite home of P essed ‘xmls Here Jti*tnce 
meet <ja t him but at the mvocat on o* ^ t. Icmnl Dante i* 
permit ed to nee into the very Presence of God and to view 
with mortal eyes the One in Three (the Beatific \ is onb For a 
moment he gar** uudestroved. Then irriacin.it ion fails and bia 
human will earTendcrs Itself to that divine lajve which moves 
the son ant the other stars and to that Wilt in which alone i 
nosfra par; Tor Dante s Life see preface to ‘v/ec/iom from fVe 
Inf m a (Clarendon Press) and for the Poem see Mr ^ymomls 
lufroriTMtton to Ike Sfurfy of Iktn t, or Mm Rossettis c Vet>ioic 
tif Oant la 1 45s ifacanHy wrote from Florence I believe 
very few pe rle have ever navi their min U more thoroughly 
penetrated m h the apint cf any great work than mine « with 
that of the Divine Comedy Dante e eseention t take to be far 
beyond, that of any other »rtnt who ha* ope-ated on the wfiagusa 
Don by means of wor Ip. 4nd in h s Onlsfam on Dante he says 
The style of Dante is if not his h ghest perhaps his most 
peculiar eicellence I know nothing with which it can be emu 
pared* The noblest models of Greek compos lion must yield to 
it lie was however m caps! ]« of appreciating the Parwitm 
ter which as Mr ‘lymonds rightly aavs »e require a portion of 
Shelley s or Eeethoren 9 *onL He aUnvrft that it possesses *forte 
and felicity of diction, but asserts that it a by no means equal 
in other respects, to the t'w'o ptecevbng parts of Use poem* To 
the Fttrad fce mites no U usion in the present t.™ y 
L 8- lather of Tuscan literature In his Cnliewr* in* DnnU 
l*®* Pemarla) Macaulay saya He wai the first man who 
ally descried and eihib ted the powers of bis naive dialect. 
»e lata tongue debased by the admixture of umninerahle 
bartanm* wordt ami idioms waa the language ol the Cabinet, 
tile cvturta. It was employed by all who 
f,^ LErtKrrl n tie higher walk* of poetry In com 
inTfi 1 n oriuMi of his tmetres* a cavalier m ght now- 

But w ^er l hJ M P * S5W V a Tuscui *nl Provencal rhymes, 
cut no writer tad covceived it possible that the dialect of 
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peasants and market-women should possess sufficient energy and 
precision for a majestic and durable work. Dante adventured 
first. ... He lias thus acquired the glory, not only of producing 
the finest narrative poem of modern times, but also of creating a 
language.' 

Dante was born at Florence (1265), was Prior (magistrate) 
in 1300, was banished in 1302, and died at Ravenna in 1321. 
A rude native poetry had existed during earlier centuries 
in Italy side by side with medieval Latin literature, but towards 
the middle of the twelfth century the Provencal Troubadours 
(many of them having been driven out of their native land 
by the crusade against the Albigenses) introduced into Italy the 
new style. Among the first of the new Italian singers were 
Sordello of Mantua, Guido, Guincelli, and Cino of Pistoia ; 
and among Dante's contemporaries the most celebrated was his 
friend Guido Cavalcante. Beautiful as some of their poems 
are, they are but the morning stars that faded away before the 
great sun of Dante’s genius. Dante is said to have begun his 
Commedia in Latin, thus: 

Ultima regna canam, fluido contermina mnndo, 

Spil'itibus qua lata patent, qua praemia solvunt. ... 
Fortunately he abandoned this attempt, and betook himself to 
his native Tuscan, which by his ‘sweet, new style’ and his unsur- 
passed imagination he raised to the first rank as a language of 
poetry. He has discussed the claims of the Italian and the 
Latin, and has given us an account of the various dialects of the 
former, in his treatise, De Vulgari Eloquio. 

1. 11. hieroglyphics. ... As it seems to*the point, I venture to 
quote what I have written elsewhere. ‘ When Cortez landed in 
Mexico, a letter was sent by the natives to the chief Montezuma 
with the tidings that white men with enormous canoes had 
appeared off the coast. I call it a letter. It was a picture of the 
, scene. Again, the Bushmen of S. Africa possess a literature. It 
is a literature not of words, but of depicted scenes. In their 
river-caves I have read of fierce conflicts with the white-faced 
conquerors — a chapter in their national history written in pictures 
of blazing villages, huddling droves of cattle, the slain, the fugi- 
tives, the victors. ... But objects are innumerable, and there are 
many which refuse to be represented thus. It was found neces- 
sary to come to some agreement by which the picture should not 
only represent a certain object, but something else. As _ an 
example of such symbolism take the old Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
These, we are told, are both pictorial and symbolical. Thus 
the picture of a man signifies a man : that of a serpent denotes 
not only a serpent, hut also regal authority ; a lion is the symbol 
of Phtha, the god of tire.’ [Later hieroglyphics are phonetic. 
Thus Osiris is denoted by a throne (os) and an eye (iri). The 
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Phoenicians were perhaps the first to use % phonetic alphabet, 
though traces of phonetics are to be found ill mCieDt Mexican 
scrolls.) 

L 1 grotesque literally grotto like t,e ss fantastic as the 
rocks stslact t« etc of a natural or artificial grotto Milton 
(Rar loaf iv 133} uses it of the fantastic forms o£ trees — unless 
indeed -wo should refer it to the cra a gy sides of the hill 
A steep wilden ess whose hairy sides 
U ith thicket overgrown grotesque and mid 
Access den ed 

L °1 of a traveller The C&TTt.v.fdia save Dean Church ink# 
celebrated Essav is the work of a wanderer The writer a 
mind m full of the recollect ons and dehn te images of bis v arums 
journeys. The scenery of the Inferno and Puntatono is that of 
travel. Sow here cotill we find so many of the most charac 

tenst e and strange sensations of the traveller touched with Boch 
life Macaulay repeats here what he wrote In bis CWiCtsMs on 
Dantr His eim les are rather tho*e of a traveller than of * 
poet lie employs them not to lisplay his ingenuity by fanciful 
analogies but to give an exact ilea of the object# which ho is 
describing la Ifodern Ram/ r* (ui> 14) Raskin says Milton a 
effort, in all tlut he tells tis of bis Inferno, is to make it inde 
finite Dante s to make it definite The Inferno is accurately 
separated into t rules drawn with well pointed compasses 
mapped and properly survey el m every direction trenched in a 
thoroughly good style of engineering from depth to depth an l 
divided in the accurate middle of its deepest abyss Into a 
concentric senes of ten Snouts and embankments 1 Ve those about 
a castle w ith bn Iges from each embankment to the next. 


L rT ' The ruin* Trent, ^ee Inferno xil 1 5 The place to 
which we came in order to descen 1 the bank was Alpine such 
that every eye would shrink from it Such is that to n which 
•truck the Adip in its dank on this aide of Trent either through 
earthquake or by rt-asnn of failing sopport One Bitch landslip » 
m il to have taken place in 1310 Those who have travelled down 
the Adige will remember mot* than one spot such aa thu that Dante 
oticnbea- Rusk In makes the following rather amna ng com 
meyt Dante ihowa h nuelf to have been a notably ba 1 climber 
and being fond of utt ng in the tun looking at his fa f Baptiafccry* 
’'■'wkm.g in a dign tied manner on flat pavement in a long robe 
v ® aenm>B tr out of his way when he has to take to hu 
bttdi snd knees or to look to his feet. At Trent (Trento} on 
toe Ad ge (Etach) to held the celebrated Counc 1 of Trent (IMS) 
w ch Uunehed the anathema nf the Roman Church S'JH inrt 
Corded ion JjjJdf ^P 010 ®® the challenge of tl e Augsburg 
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1.30. PMegethon ... Aqua Cheta. See Inferno, x\i. 94. Plilege- 
thon, or Pyriphlegethou, tlie ‘ River of Fire’ of the Greek Hades, 
as also the Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus, is introduced by Dante 
into his Inferno. They derive their streams from the tears of a 
huge image of gold, silver, brass, and clay ( Daniel , ii. 31) standing 
under Mount Ida in Crete. This image represents Zeus or 
Jupiter (bom in Crete, or, according to others, on the ‘many- 
fountained ’ Trojan Ida) and the streams of bis tears flow down 
to form the great lake of ice in which Satan is fixed at the centre 
of the earth. Dante conceives Phlegethon ns a river of blood. 
From afar he heard, ‘like the hum which beehives make, the 
resounding of its water,’ as it fell from the seventh into the 
eighth circle. When he reached the cataract its ‘tainted Maters 
re-echoed so that in a little time it would have stunned the ear.’ 
He compares it -with the river ‘ which is called Aqua Cheta 
(Quiet Water) in its upper course, before it eni alleys itself in its 
lower bed.’ This is the river Montone, uliich descends near the 
Abbey of St. Benedict into the plain of Romagna and enters the 
sea not far from Ravenna. 

1. 33. Arles. See Inf. ix. 112. After passing over the Stygian 
marsh. Dante and Virgil enter the flaming city of Dis (Pluto), 
and behold the place full of the sepulchres of heretics, ‘ w ith their 
covers all raised, and all so glowing hot as no art requires iron 
to be. ... As at Arles, where the Rhone stagnates, as at Pola 
near the Quamaro (gulf), the sepulchres made all the place uneven.' 
At Aliscamps (Elysii Campi), the ancient necropolis of Ailes, 
■where the Rhone begins to form its delta, there are numberless 
tumuli, which tradition asserted to be the graves of Charlemagne’s 
peers and their ten thousand warriors.. Compare Ariosto, Or. 
Fur. 39, 72 : 

presso ad Arli, ove ii Roclano stagna, 

Piena di sepolture e la campagna. 

1.35. dim Intimations : On the much-vexed question of Milton’s 
indefinite and Dante’s definite method, and on their respective 
claims to ‘sublimity’ and ‘imagination,’ see books mentioned in 
Preface, especially Symond’s Introduction, p. 217 sq. Mr. Patti- 
son says : ‘ A general arraignment has been laid against Milton 
of a vagueness and looseness of imagery' which contrasts un- 
favourably with the vivid and precise detail of other poets, of 
Homer or of Dante, for example. . Milton is not one of the 
poets of inaccurate imagination. ...When he intends a picture, 
he is unmistakably 7 distinct., but he is not often intending 
pictures. He is not, like Dante, always seeing ; he is mostly 
thinking in a dream.’ Green (Hist. p. 585) says that Milton’s 
Satan and Belial stand out ‘colossal, yet distinct.’ On the other 
hand, Ruskin (Mod. Painters, iii. 14) says : ‘ Note that Milton’s 
vagueness is not the sign of imagination, but of its absence, so 
far as it is significative m the matter. For it does not follow. 
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because M I ton d 4 not map out few Inferno a* panto dll that 
to cewU out to-e done wi if he bid chosen only it the 
cis er and less tmag n»t re process to leave it vague than 10 
define t. Imagioat nwalsn s the see ng an l asserting facnJtyi 
that which obscure* or conceals may be judgment or fee! ng bu 
not invention. The same argument appl rs to the ease of pro 
Raphael turn a pi nt n. In Trevelyan s L\f of VaravJay we 
find A a arm adm rcr of Robert Hall Micautay heard with 
ntiW hove the gce*t< pr^atchec then veil a gh worn out with that 
long <3 ease h a 1 wm <t s cowed Iv ng nn i\ e «<v>r employed 

in learn ng by a d of grammar and d ctionary enough I tftlian to 
enable h m to verify the parallel between M Iton an l Dante. 
Matthew Arnold s rather unaro able and very unfair comment 
oq this j l oor Robert Hall Alas even If hi* 1 fo hail 
he n prolonged l ke Herekiah s he Could not have verified it for 

It » ■uo.V'TitiaV.to Frtn h tfrUerj 

?age 18 1 ° In on* passage i » Har Lo*t a. Iftl 
1.6 he stands Ukfl Teaeriffe Pur hod iv 9 ‘Ci *q 
On the other ftde ‘tot&a alarmed 
Colie t ng all h 3 m ght, dilated stood 
L ke Tener flto or Atlas nnremoved 
l! s stature reached the shy 

Tenenffe one of the Canary stands is 12, 1S^ feet h gh. Mount 
Atlas in Moroc’o (abont 1 QQO feet), is the highest peak of the 
great range (the Atlas of toe ant cuts) div d,»g the Mel ter 
rauean from Sahara. 

L ft Nimrod the supposed founder of Babel, He la I lent fied 
With the hero to John r wlosa csplm-a are related, m old Itabyl 
onjau (Accad an) tab; ts and wl Bders Thu vast ruins of Birs 
h tnroti i are supposed to be rel c* of th* great Tower In the 
Inferno (mu 68 sj | when Dauto and A (roll approach ho 
trumpets forth a mean ngless jargon fn wb h soma com men 
tatora recognise words from five d Tercet languages. Macaulay* 
translation is fa rly correct eicrpt that he makes an ugly blunder 
m ttau&lat n^ la ymi d Sau Pietro as the toil cf at Peter s 
H means the pine cone of St Peter e eleven feet m he ght which 
originally stood on the mole of 1 1 ai! nan (or perhaps on the 
Pantheon). In front of the old Bas lies of 8t peter there was a 
drinking founts a l ll Parad so 1 erected in 3"0 A D by lope 
Hamasus for the convenience of p Ignms. About a century later 
Pope Sunisacns placed a metal roof over this fountain and set 
thep.mvecueou tonum-imt, where it till stood in Kioto at me* 
Subsequently it was removed to the \ at can gardens where it 
too *t U he seen— in the Giardino delta Pigna. What Maeoutay 
translates is Germans xs Fneslauders £n the original, 

3 15 Ur Cary 5 m blank vers*. w the **rk of ft 

poet t but £Wea no more idea of the original t-hftu p 0 p^j a truss 
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lafcion gives of the Iliad. For those who wish merely to study 
the contents of the Commedia Dr. Carlyle’s prose translation of 
the Inferno , and Mr. Butler’s of the Purgatory and Patadise are 
the best. The translation in Dante’s metre (terza. rima) by Mr. 
Hnselfoot is the only one w hich at all makes the same impression 
as the original. 

1. IS. lazar: Ital. Lazzaro, the Lazarus (of the parable); hence 
a sick person, especially a leper ; and lazar-honse, or lazarcth 
Ital. lazzaretto, a hospital. It can scarcely be said that Milton 
in this passage (Par. Lost, xi. 564 sq.) ‘avoids loathsome details.’ 
On the contrary, he gives a very long list of loathsome maladies: 
‘Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, intestine stone and 
nicer, colic pangs, etc. 1 He does not, perhaps, put these details 
in quite such a concrete form as Dante, and the shadow y phan- 
toms of Despair and Death are unlike anything to be found m the 
Commedia. The criticism of Dr. Johnson on Milton Death 
does not apply directly to this passage, but is worth quoting. 
‘To invest abstract ideas with form, and animate them with 
activity, has always been the right of poetry. . To give them 
any real employment, or ascribe to them any material agency, is 
to make them allegorical no longer, but to shock the mind by 
ascribing effects to non-entity. . In the Alccstis of Euripides wo 
see Death brought upon the stage ; but no precedents can justify 
absurdity. ’ He objects to the scene where Death offers battle 
to Satan, and to the building of the bridge to Hell by sm and 
death : ‘a mole of aggravated soil cemented with asphaltus ; a 
work too bulky for ideal architects.’ 

1. 19. Malebolge means ‘Evil Pits,’ viz. the ten concentric 
moats of the 8tli Circle in which the Fraudulent arc punished. 
This ‘last ward of Malebolge’ is eleven miles in circuit. The 
following is an example of ‘loathsome detail’ described in Dante’s 
fashion : ‘I saw two sitting propped against each other like two 
pans set to warm; from head to foot they were spotted with 
scabs. And never did I see currycomb so plied by an ostler for 
whom his mastei is waiting, or who is m a hurry to get to bed, 
as each of these plied upon himself incessantly the bite of his 
nails by reason of the itch, which has no other remedy ; nnd the 
nails dragged down the senrf as does a knife the scales of a bream 
or of any other fish that lias them larger.’ 

1. 27. Valdichiana, the ‘valley of the (river) Chiana ’ near 
Arezzo, was formerly marshy and malarious, but has now been 
drained, and is ‘one of the most beautiful and fruitful of the 
Tuscan valleys’ (Longfellow). The passago is from Inf. \xi\ 4(3 
eg. ‘All the sick’ should be ‘all diseases.’ 

of the Tuscaji swramps : Dante says, ‘of Maremma’ — f.c the 
swampy district between Pisa and Siena. It is mentioned seicral 
times oy Dante, who speaks of it as mfe3ted by w lid beasts and 
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aerwnts la some puts the water is bractiah thete »re 
mu' y hot sprngs wh ch form pool! son o e shale ■ubhuT 
others bo 1 with a mephit o gas Ti e peasants migrate H t her 
In winter to feed their cattle H hen summer returns they 
decamp but of*™, too Ute tor many leav* t> eir corps** on tbe 
real or bring home the Miretnmiati <1 tease Jtoriyth* 4W#J 
The region ha* of late years been partially drained and made 
fairly hah table* 

1 Jl settling precedency In his CVWicwnn or, .Dante, Mar-inlay 
say* 1 will frankly confess that the vague subUn tv of Milton 
a feet* me l as than these reviled deta U of Hants 
1 36 Be is the very man The people of \ erotia, when 
they ante h m on the streets, used to say Accor* Cuoin chi glata 
all' /ri/erno Ah yea he had been m Hell ! (Carlyle ) 

Page 19 1 2. Second death Inj i 117 Cf / « is 6 
And n these lays men shall seek J alh and shall not find it 
a I shall lesretode and death shall Bee from tl em Probably 
it means the death oi the sank total annihilation 

on the port il i e. the C ate of Ilell Through to* w fAe 
aj nt> ih doleful civ thro igh me the iroy late eternal dolt 
l ,: jhwt'lf wifud-tth* ptoyittest, Jwa v* ■mov'd tny If jh 
.lfnicr £>i« Poirer mad me II w»/om k* prime, and Primal 
Lure Ufa trv- trees no th nj t create l hut the, eternal and l 
end tire e crew/ Alt A p* atami* r ye cho cuter These words of 
dusky Colour 1 saw Written upon the summit of a portal [Inf 
lulfti. 

L 4 Coigod When Dante approaches the fiery city of D s 
(J f ix 1 three Inf i*al tunea 1 (toe Ennyea via. Tis phone, 
Aleoto an 1 ttepUOra) rise op erect On the glowing summit of a 
hgh towe atained with blood ml wit) their head# wreathed 
w th serpents- They call oat. Let Medusa cotn<* that we may 
turn him into stone I Then Y rgil h ds Dante clone hi* eye* 
and ho turned me away an 1 trusted not to my hands, but closed 
my eyes with his own hands, 

1- ft f*4Tba*flccl4 and Dnghlguaiso two of the winged fiend* 
armed with prou« anl hot ks who hover over Sinner* in merseil 

*■ r of bo 1 ng piteh The * nners ] o there like /rocs id a 
d ten w th Only the c modes out, or show the t backs for a 
moment 1 he porpo sea, T saw and my heart anil shudder* at 
it onelnger as it happens that one frog remains while the other 

i it away- An l nraffiacane who was nearest to him hooked 
“ * P why locks and hauled h m up bo that to me he seemed an 
otter The poor wretch is tembfy mauled by the fiends, but 
whereupon they attack each other Li fall nto the 
boilmg p tote Dante an It rgdp&saon hut Cte long the demons 
are scan ltl the d stance m hot puna t with winf, extended 
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Then ‘My Guide suddenly caught me up — as a mother who is 
awakened by the noise and sees near her the kindled flames, and 
catches up her child and flees and stays not, caring more for him 
than herself, so that she does not even clothe herself in a 
shift. And down from the ridge of the hard bank he gave him- 
self supine to the sloping rock.’ 

L 7- Lucifer. Satan is conceived by Dante as a shaggy monster 
(see on p. 17, 1. 4), with bat-wings and three faces— red, yellow, 
and black. In his three mouths he is crunching Judas Iscanot, 
Brutus, and Cassius. ‘ I clasped my Master’s neck ; and he took 
opportunity of time and place, and when the w mgs were opened 
wide, he applied himself to the shaggy sides, and then from shag 
to shag descended down, between the tangled hair and frozen 
crusts (i.e. the edge of the ice in which Satan is fixed). 'When 
we had come to where the thigh revolves, just on the swelling of 
the haunch, my Guide with labour and with difficulty turned his 
head where before he had his feet, and grappled on the hair as 
one who mounts, so that I thought we wire returning into Hell.’ 
Thus they pass the Centro of Gravity, and enter a long dark 
cavern which leads them up to the surface of the earth in the 
souther^ hemisphere. Here the} - find themselves at the base of 
the Mountain of Purgatory — Macanlny’s ‘Mount of Expiation.’ 

1. S. the purifying angel : the Angel who guards the Gate of 
Purgatory, and who marks Dante’s brow- with seven P's, as 
symbols of the seven deadly sins (P(ccata) These mark 0 dis- 
appear one by one as he mounts up through the seven Terraces 
of the mountain. 

1. 14. Amadis of Gaul; a Spanish prose romance, written about 
1300 a.d. by Vasco de Lobcyrn. Two centuries later ‘the four 
books by Vasco grew to twenty by successive additions, w Inch 
have been held by lovers of romance far inferior to the original ’ 
[IfaHam] It was translated into English by Munday in 1019. 
ifijimfiswas the early forerunner of the newer European romance, 
such as Don Quixote, -as Boccaccio’s talcs were the forerunner of 
the modem novel. 

Gulliver's Travels (his four voyages to Lillipnt, Brnbdimrnag, 
Laputa. and the Houyhnhnms), were published by Swift in 172t>. 
In his Criticism on Danlf, Macaulay says: ‘The great source, as 
it aopears to mo, of the power of the Divine Comedy is the strong 
belief with which the story seems to lie told. In this respect the 
only books which approach to its excellence are Gu/fircr’s 7'rnm- 
and Robtr.von Crr*o'.' Swift’s ‘air of veracity ’ is imitated, and 
perhaps rivalled, bv Jules Verne Swift probably was indebtid 
for bis rmthol to Godwin's Jfnn in iht Mooo (163''). or cvm to 
the Diohovc* of Lucian (about 130 a.r> J. 

1. 25. Rothcrhithe, the viilaee to which Gulliver, ‘ tir-t a 
Surgeon and then a Captain of several ships,' retired. 
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L 29 Of all poeta Hon reckless Macaulay is m Disking each 
statements when it amts his argument may be seen from the 
followin'"' passage from bis Cmitenm pa Dante written only a 
few monthsbefore this Essay This difficult Usk of represent- 
ing stipe mat oral beings to our m n U in a msnner which shall 
bo neither unintelligible to oor intellects nor wholly ncomistent 
with oar idea* of tfc'ir eatuw ha* nere* been so we!) performed 
as by Dante. 


Page 20 L 1 many functions For example where (a) 
the angel Raphael (far Lott r ) partakes of the riands offered 
by Adam not seemingly but with keen despatch of real 
hunger (6) where batan on the tree of life sat like a cor 
morant nr where he crou hed “squat like a toad eloee at the 
ear of Ere (Par Loet iv ) or haring found the serpent in at his 
mouth entered and inclosed m serpent tempted Ere (for 
Lott IX ) In the latter examples Milton use* a tnck of strong 
imagination which has been successfully employed {and after 
all success is the only test) by other great poets. 1 ! ja cormorant 
is, for instance ertdently »m tated from llomer who describes 
two deities perching on the top of an oak m the shape of 
cultures. Dr Johnson inveighs against these transformations. 
Miltons infernal an! celestial powers he says are sometimes 
pure spirit and. sometimes animated body and as pure spirit 
cannot be represented except as invested With form and matter 
M lton should have kept immateriality out of sight In tho 
first example there is no transfonuat on but a ep ritual being n 
en lowed with real hunger This has also been objected to by 
<ntics as inadmissible but here too Milton haul the poetical 
authority of the ancients who represent for instance Demetcr 
eat ng the flesh of Peiops and Area and Aphrodte feeling 
Wounds inflicted by human weapons. 

All such disquisitions like these of Dr Johnson and Macaulay 
as to the right and the wrong method in poetry are very profit- 
less. No such laws can be la d down for art creations. If they 
put us to con/ituon (as a breach m Nature ■ continuity would do) 
then they are meaningless for us — they have no message for us 
Dr Johnson was repelled and moved to ndicule by certain 
creat ons of Milton as some persons are by the pictares of old 
pro' Raphael tes but for moat of ns these transformations are 
full of weird imaginative power The passage in which at the 
touch of Ithunel a spear k atan larking la the wjuat toad start* 
up into his own shape, Inflaming the a r with sudden blaze IS of 
unsurpasMl sublimity For some as for Dr Johnson such 
scenes are grotesque , they scandal se common sense and meta 
physical preconceptions and it ia useless to lead inch persons ta 
such masterpieces (as Matthew Arnold would have us do) and 
keep them thsre until they drink Moreover, ms ny who love and 
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appreciate Homer and his gods arc scandalised nt any such repre- 
sentation of their God as that by Michael Angelo or by Milton : 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things ; 

One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity’ obscure. 

Bnt one’s poetic sense is perhaps justly offended by Raphael’s 
'keen despatch of real hunger.’ It does not appeal to the 
imagination, nor add force or meaning — as does the wounded 
Ares of Homer. We feel that it is merely a device for in- 
troducing Milton’s theory about angelic ‘substance.’ Whether 
or not Milton «as justified in holding such lions is, of course, 
a totally different question, nor does the knowledge of his 
views enable us (though Mr. Stopford Brooke seems to think 
so) to judge any better of the value or eongruity of his poetic 
creations. Bnt, even though it may not deserve the mockery 
poured upon it by Matthew Arnold, as a ‘lucubration with- 
out substantial meaning,’ Macaulay’s assertion that Milton 
purposely ‘ left the whole in ambiguity ’ in order not to shock 
his philosophical and theological readers, and thereby ‘laid him- 
self open to a charge of inconsistency,’ proves that he did not know 
the views of Milton with regard to spirit and matter (cf. on p. 1, 
preliminary note). Theoretically, Milton is certainly supported by’ 
biblical authority. The angels entertained by Abraham and by- 
Lot seem to have been endowed with a very real hunger. Meta- 
physically, he held the doctrine propounded by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the recognised champion of orthodoxy, and adopted liy 
Dante, although Dante’s poetic instinct did not allow him to 
make ids angels cat and drink. Both poet* held that aDgels are 
‘ intclligential substances’ [Par. La*', v. 407 and Par. xxix.), 
not wholly immaterial. But while Dante belieicd them to he 
supernatural compounds of form and a special kind of matter, 1 
Milton believed in the essential identity of spirit and matter. 
‘Spirit,’ says Mr. Stopford Brooke, ‘in Milton's sense of the 
word, is efherialised matter — the matter of vliich nngels are 
made ; and it is into this that the body of Adam wifi change, if 
he be obedient.’ The assertion, therefore, of Dr. Jolmson that 
Milton has ‘unhappily perplexed his poetry with his philosophy,’ 
fhoneh it may b.» worthless as criticism in most of the cases to 
which he applies it, i3 at least not so absurd as Macaulay’s state- 
ment that Milton x>as inconsistent and * philosophically wrong.’ 

1.5. What Is spirit? ‘Macaulay’s writing.’ ray s Matthew 

2 It has 'been crirtr^rly tl at Dante r-'xrvrds an~e> jxs ’ entirely 

itMTrn\_rinl* Dani^ *f idents arc rxit-rnai to on article in the C? ir*t\ 
i>r-nr (Oit., 1^), m which 1 1 ive *1 own tl it t y Uh LmmecKU Hr recirdi* 
ilmi zs f'-rra ari matter eaptniatu^iljr c«njrui*d. that tlcy remain 
tars*' tad ‘ ir*re matter * Kotiee how 3* titan* angels, ts £atan t vary 
cncrr'o^ly in si**, accertitfu? to 
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Arnold ‘passes for be ng win* nl.lv clear ul *> MteWaJy it 
V, ba often it is realty obscure if one takes hn del v re a res 
aenoustv and seeks to find ffl them a definite mean up Of this 
the follow ns three paresis are an cut pie It wottld be * 
rnrpe waste of time to take them seriously or to attempt to tmd 
any logical sequence in the urgun eat There is «. bnoyaot, 
almost w ah enthns asm and cleverness in these deliverances, 
wh h are very delightful if one just sorreii lers Oneself to the 
stream of words regstrdle-s of the r mean ng As Matthew 
kruold pats t, there is a malt ts le of read re, doultless for 
whom it is Buffi neat to ha e the r ears t ckled with fine rhetoric 
but the t elding makes a &enou3 readier impatient 


\ TL The tart tuba Wants of Greets® There is no evidence 

of this. It ia far more like! v that the early inhabitants of Greece 
t-Tiitt rated some form of let sh woreb p — probably the worship of 
the Powers of \atnre- Emm which the plastl lleilen c tmngina 
t on hod ed forth thn girls an 1 god j essts ‘ the tat^r polytke'na. 
As Mores and the prophets among the Israelites so such sages ss 
Anasagoras and Socrates among the Greeks nphe’d alone the 
doctrine of the one mvu ble Deit\ and endeavoured vainly to 
Stem the strong tcnlency of the mult tade to i lo airy wh.-cfi 
had er sted from the earl est t mes 


1 **7 ancient Persians ^ee fall account m n t« on p 23 
L 19 It is more prolmble that the vuiltnai contrast between 
L bt and darkness was grs dually r» sed to a moral contrast 
between good and bad, an 1 devel pel nto an elaborate dualism 
fSp egel in Serenes Enry f der Th ricyreX 
L So CHbbon % Five C* res for the growth of Christian tj 
are discussed n thrtcelebret 1 15th chapter of h j /) l nr ainf 
Foil of hi Potnctn Empire They are (1) the tell of the Chn_t an*, 
derived from tSa Jews bat purified from a r. arn w ml unsocial 
spirit (°) the doHruie of a future life (31 the in rsculous powers 
ascribed to th lm tive thurrh (4) the pare and austere 
morals of the Cans! ins (5) the uu »d and dia ipline of the 
Christian republic. Edward Gibbon w os born b l~,T and d ed 
m 1791 , The Girt volume of bis Leri nr and Foil appeared m 
11 6. ’When at Magdalen College Oiford he turned Romanist 
but Was placed by his father under a Calvin at minister at 
larosmue, inPwitesriand, anl was uom nally reconverted. In 
later hfa ha seems to have been s eeepf c The idea of writing 
tha history of E*me* decline and tall is said to have first 
occurred to bira while musing amerng ts reins. From 1"”4 to 
17S' 1 ha was in Parham ret After this ho returned to Lausanne 
where be fL jhed his history m 1 SS 

?2gi5 21 1. 10 tis Acadessy The Aca fem a was s p ece of 
laud On the hank of the Cephissss not far from Athens. It was 
wapj'Osei to have beltmged to an ancient At be hero Academes, 
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who assisted Castor and Pollux when in search of their sister 
Helen. It was afterwards planted with plane trees and olives, and 
used as a public park. Plato and Aristotle and their followers 
taught in this ‘ garden of Academns,’ and were thence called the 
‘Academic philosophers.’ When Sulla besieged Athens (b.c. 87) 
he cut down the trees of the Academia to construct his war- 
machines ; but the place was afterwards replanted. Cicero 
named one of his villas {near Puteoli) ‘ Academia.’ 

1. 11. the Portico: Zeno (born in Cyprus about 350 b.c.) was 
the founder of the Stoic school of philosophy. He taught in the 
public Portico which was named the Stoa Poikile, or ‘variegated 
Portico,’ because it was adorned by paintings (of Polygnotus). 
Hence he and his followers arc called ‘ Stoics,’ or ‘ philosophers 
of the Portico, or Porch.’ [Similarly the Cynic philosophers may 
have been so called, not from their currish manners, but from the 
fact that their founder, Antistlienes, taught in the Gymnasium 
Cynosarges,’ which possibly meant ‘of the swift-footed dog.’] 
fasces of the Lictor : a bundle of rods, usually of birch, tied 
round an axe, carried by Poman lictors. The number of lictors, 
who preceded officials with executive powers, varied with the 
dignity of* the office. Thus a dictator had 24, while in Rome 
praetors were only allowed two fasces without axes, and when in 
command of an army they had six with axes. 

1. 12. thirty legions. The number of legions under Augustus 
was 25, under Alexander Sevcrus (about 230 a.d.) it was 32. 
Each legion consisted of 10 cohorts, and each cohort of G 
centuries. The average strength of a legion was about 5000 
infantry and 300 cavalry. The standing army of the later Empire 
numbered therefore about 170,000. • 

1. 15. Paganism : derived from Lat. pagus, ‘ a villago ’ ; thns a 
‘pagan’ is a villager,’ as opposed to the more highly educated 
(urbane) town-dwellers, who accepted Christianity before it 
spread to the country. Compare ‘heath ’ and ‘heathen ’ (Germ. 
die Jidda and dcr IJeida). Some, however, derive ‘heathen’ 
from Gk. Mm cos, ‘gentile.’ 

1. 10. St. George, ‘ The legend of St. George,’ says Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘ came to us from the East, where under various forms, 
as Apollo and the Python, as Bcllerophon and the Cliimajra, as 
Perseus and the Sea-monster, we see perpetually recurring this 
mythic allegory ...which reappears in Christian art in the legends 
of St. Michael and half a hundred other saints.’ St. George was 
a native of Cappadocia. He rescued Cleodolinda, daughter of 
the king of Selene in Libya (or of Berytus in Syria), from a 
dragon, and suffered martyrdom in Palestine during the reign of 
Diocletian (about 300 a.i>.). He is especially honoured by the 
Greeks, as the ‘ Great Martyr,’ but was repudiated as apocryphal 
by the Roman church. ‘ His particular veneration in England 
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dates from tie fame of Eitbard t, *t>o in tie w*« of Pilwrtinn, 
placid himself as Uus array coder the e-po-Lil protection t t U 
George ’ He seems ho«erer, fe> have L-ren a popular MAt la 
England, even uj Anglo-’Mion times. J 

L IT 61 Omfl In hw note to Hor farm, til Maclean* 
U y» that Elmo may be a cnrupUon r,i Helen*, tie «■***** 
Castor and Po'du*, tut sa IftwHJO* Le.iV'o* l tnl that 

Elmo or Lrmo a a contract jco of traemO ‘'amt Erasmus wa* 
bishop of one of the cities of the Actio tun patriarchate. Danng 
the pertecnton of Diocletian (slout S?> JLP-) he ued to 3ft, 
bebaoon but was «ptnt*J and tortured. As anpti opened lilt 
pnaon doors and he escaped to Italy and died *t lortiU* (now 
Mola di liaeta). He was adopted by sailors as their patron 
yiint »n4 fta pYioepSorescen * \.gV» wh.ch vu hw. itsyntritu tcene- 
femes flickers at the end of masts and \ »rds it called ' St- Hmo a 
fire. There » a castle of ‘'t. Elmo at Naples. 


Castor and PoQnx the Dioscuri ( sons of Zens*!, Iroticn of 
Helen and Cl>t*m<ie*tra. Their mother ita* Led a. According 
to one legend Pollux was the sen of Zens an 1 immortal. Castor 
eras tie mortal #»« of the '•partan kin-. Tyn lareux , and when 
Castor iraa djin-’ dollar gained lease from 7 oji that ll* f should 
share the gift of immirUtstv so that each might spend alternate 
days in lira ren an I belt, Zeoi afterwards rewarded tie lore of 
the two brothers by placing them aa the Gemini (Tmnal among 
the coiwtellitnniS of the Zodiac. They were the special 
protector* of sailors. The |mct Horace several time* luentl'n* 
their bright stars.’ (Hor Con* L 3. 1 t, 12. 27 , iy 8. 31 ) 


L IS. Cedlla. ’The le^eni of ‘'t. Lettlia la OntjA the most 
*ncteo+ hauied dowfi <A ns by the church and there can W 
little doubt that the main incidents of ter We and martyrdom are 
founded to fact, though mixed up with the wJtnal anyrout, of 

msrvtU (Ifrt JuMtitcx) ^he was a Roman bdy of noble birth. 
Wife of 1 aleruirm, and suffered martyrdom under Alexander 
Seyertu (about 239 a.» y. tier house mis tonsrerated a* a church, 
and the present church of Sta. Cecilia in Trasterf re stand* e® th» 
aame site. * At what pm>l ‘tfe Gecilia came to be regarded is 
the patron saint of music, I cannot decile. In ancient repre 
aantifenoa she \* not so distinguished , feor in life old Italian 
sene* of Subjects from her Ufe bare I fotmd any m which ah* j* 
Bffored *ff tinging or playing upon Kistrd meets’ {ifrt, Jamsso*\, 
The mo«t mlebnted picture of St Cecilia U tliat by Raphael, 
at Bologna Her body was eihuraed in 15«3 (some 30 year* 
after tba death of Raphael J, an J during the next half century 
tUero were few Italian artists who d <1 not punt a St, Cemliv 
b 33. TMrtaySiySial 1 ?£* this Word Under whose tmposint; 
auspices so ranch that is valuable an I e* meeb that is absurd’ 
P»* been given to the world, we are not indebted to Aristotle 
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himself, but to one of bis commentators, Andronictis of .Rhodes, 
who is supposed to have intended by the inscription upon his 
manuscripts (ra ycra ra tpva-ti.d) that the fourteen hooks so styled 
were to follow the physical treatises ’ ( Archer Butler). The word 
metaphysics therefore really means ‘vv hat follows physics.’ The 
Greeks divided all philosophy into three parts : physics, ethics, 
and logic. Descartes says philosophy is a tree whose roots are 
metaphysics, trunk physics, and the branches the v arious sciences. 
Macaulay means that the metaphysician necessarily holds spirit 
to be totally immaterial, and that all poetic attempts to represent 
spirit as such must fail. We have seen, however, that Milton’s 
metaphysics allowed him to hold the essential identity of spirit 
and matter. With Milton’s and Dante’s spintnal beings it is 
interesting to compare those of Shelley, and to discover whether 
also for us, as for Matthew Arnold, he is ‘ m poetry, no less than 
in life, a beautiful and ineffectual angel, heating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain ’ (Essays in ( rittcism). For the gist of fol- 
lowing argument, such as it is, and comments, see on p. 20, 1. 11. 

Page 22, 1. 11. Dr. Johnson : see on p. 20, 1 1. 

1. 18. the contrary opinion, i e. that spirits are immaterial. 

1. 30. associated ideas : see on p. 11, 1. 3. 

Page 23, 1. 6. Stall it is a fault This statement suits Macaulay’s 
present argument, and is therefore made w itli his usual reckless- 
ness. For his assertion to the contrary, see on p. 18, 1. 31, and 
compare what he says in his Criticism on Dante : ‘The narratives 
are exactly what they should be — definite, but suggesting to the 
mind ideas of awful and indefinite wonder. .. The whole effect is, 
beyond expression wild and unearthly. .. His Minos, his Charon, 
his Pluto, are absolutely terrific.' Most readers of the Commcdia 
vx ill allow that Dante’s creations fill one with an ‘emotion of un- 
earthly awe,’ which is quite as intense as that inspired by Milton’s 
shadowy forms of terror and grandeur. It is as profitless to 
criticise Dante’s method as faulty as it would be to find fault 
with Orcagna’s Triumph of Death , because it treats the super- 
natural otherwise than Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment or 
Raphael’s St. Michael. Macaulay attempts to persuade us that 
Dante ought not to have succeeded — hut he has succeeded : ‘the 
whole effect is, beyond expression wild and unearthly.’ As 
Carlyle says, it was 'no light task; a right intense one; but a 
task which is done.’ 

1. 10. Don Jnan .. . In Mozart’s opera there is a ghastly scene 
iv here the statue of the dead Commendatore, who had been 
killed by Don Juan, comes to sup with his murderer. The 
statue is animated by a demon, and in the midst of the feasting 
seizes upon Don Juan and hurries him away to liell. 

1. 11. Dante’s angels . In neither poetry- nor painting are 
to be found creations of such supernatural beauty anti majesty as 
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t r etoie which no other tnan 

n-uite students WI ” le? t»Jer tmds no transaction in 
Dante* “JJ 1 jJ^ription ta— as ev*<7 J, no condition la which he can 

the lolle*!®- . .«,< , n.v.i ,l t 

Onvga^ 
beauty 

TfiCJ” wdTs guidfi^d forgets" / tote op again. fov& 
7 . Jd eomaa iweepuu* than it is. As Mr Patttaon says, Adam 
"* noise of his wing* Jtiond beings we cannot fully (sympathies 
n> , whirlwind Bin-our fellow-creature*. 

, yjjg Uberti were the principal 
Indeed they may be said to have 

i Guelph and Ghibelw fend in Florence, 

the two poeta. of , t ^ e farour shown to them by Frederick 11. that 
thoughts ^ » n d imperial fend was grafted on the internal discords 
across the of ct ty in the Ghxbelins were ejected and took 
* distance ln s ena. Two years later the Florentine Guelph* met 
ootrprean ,t Monte Aperto near the nrei Arbia, awl were routed 
stern th such immense loss that they d d not dare to retnm to 
lace Florence. The nebonons Ghibehns decreed that Florence should 
Uk be razed to the ground but Fauna to opposed the decoon and 
c id ml Jus nrtirs cily Some «x years later the Guelphs regained 
power and held It for many year*. Dante belonged to the 
Guelph party and was Pnor under their ascendancy (1300) but 
soon after was ban shed, anl, alter joining the Oh belia exiles 
for a short tame left them in disgn t, and formed a party for 
hhtueli alone ( Par xvu. 63) It does not teem quire clear why 
Dante places m Hell one to whom he owed gratitude for saving 
his bet ean Giovanni an 1 hi* beloved Florence Boccaccio tells 
us that it w*a because his voluptuous habits entitled hito to a 
place among the Epicurean heretics. These heretics Buffer 
torture tn the red hot sepulchres of tho City of Dia (see on p 17, 
1- 33). From hxs sepulchre Farms to rises with breast and fore 
head erect as If he held Hell in great diMam * »nd accosts Dante. 
They converse about tbs great Feud and Florence and Fannat* 
prophecies Dantes banish meat. (The date of the Vision is 
supposed to he 1300 ) 

1 16 auto-da & (Portuguese) or nrtu fid+t (Lath means 
literally an act of fa th, and is the expression hy which the 
lunula hon tried to justify its human holocausts, Moloch priests 
and Druid* doubtless had similar expressions, 

1. 13. Beatrice the daughter of Folco Portumn. whom Dante 
first saw and loved when he was a mere child. Hi* pass on for 
her is described m hi, Tito A sera where he recount, m proee 

W / «“* b * vis on/ Id 

12» Beatrira die.! fibs had for KKne time been the wife of 
Simone da Bardi and if tha devotion of Dante had 0 n this 
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account lost its less spiritual motives, much more was hiB lovo 
refined and elevated by her death. Of his anguish and despair 
he gives a vivid picture in the Vila Nuova. The storm of sorrow 
slowly passed, and he lifted his eyes to heaven and once more 
beheld her whom he loved, no longer such as he hud known her 
on earth, but transfigured in the brightness of divino radiance. 
Henceforth his love and adoration is for her who, as the Revela- 
tion of Divine love, is to be his guide tc Paradise. The I’tVa 
Nuova ends with the prayer ‘ that his spirit may go hence to 
behold the glory of his Lad}’, that is of the sainted Beatrice, 
who gloriously gazeth on the face of Him who is through all ages 
blessed.’ His meeting with Beatrice in the Earthly Paradise (see 
note on p. 17, 1. 4) is described in the 30th canto of the Purgatory. 

1. 27. fee-faw-fum: cf. Edgar’s song in King Liar (iii. 4) : 
Child Ronald to the dark tower came, 

His word was still : Fie foh and fnm, 

I smell the blood of a British man. 

Torquato Tasso was bom at Sorrento in 1344. He was sent 
to study law at Padua, but (as Goethe) abandoned it for literature. 
When 18 years of age he published his poem Rinaldo. He was 
invited V) Ferrara by the Prince Cardinal Luigi d’Este, whom he 
accompanied on a visit to Paris. On his return he lived at the 
court of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, and there composed his 
Aminta (see on p. lo, 1. 12) and his masterpiece La Gcrusalcmme 
Liberala, in which he describes the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon (101)9). The poem was 
received with almost universal acclamation, but the Crnscan 
Academy criticised it severely, and Tasso, who was of an intensely 
sensitive add morbid nature, was so wounded that he recast the 
whole poem and published it under the title La Gcrusalcmme 
Couquistata. As ho showed signs of insanity, Duke Alfonso had 
him placed under constraint. Tasso’s cell,’ which is shown to 
tourists, and which inspired the well-known lines in Childt 
Harold , is apocryphal. For one version of Tasso’s insane con- 
duct, see Goethe’s drama T «.<■-- o.] After leaving Ferrara, ho 
wandered about miserably throuuh various regions of Italy, and 
died at Borne in 1595. His tomb is to be seen in the Church of 
Sant’ Onofrio. The follow ing stanzas from his Poem (iv. 4-7), 
translated by J. H. Wiffen, will illustrate what Macaulay calls 
the ‘fee-faw-fum’ of Tasso. It would be unfair to judge the 
Jerusalem from this extract It contains many passages of great 
beauty and vivid colouring, reminding one of paintings of tho 
Venetian school. The lines' describe a Council of Infernal Powers 
summoned by Satan. 

The gods of tho Abyss in various swarms 
From all sides to the yawning }>ortals throng, 

Obedient to tho signal — frightful forms, 

Strange to the sight, unspeakable in song. 
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Death glares in. ail the r eye a some prance along 
Ori fcortiy hoofs some formidably fa f 
Whose human faces h^ve the riper b tongue 
Atid h ssLag snakes for omaniental aftir 
E de forth on dragon folds that lash the lund air 

There might you hear the Harpy’s clangorous brood 
The Python s h ss, the H ydra sirring yell, 

Ha 1 Scylla barking ns her greedy mood 
And roaring Polypheme the pride of Hell 
Pale Gordons savage Bph nxe* Centaurs fell, 

Geryons Chimaras breathing flakes of fire 

F’ gnres concept onleas Innumerable 

Mutt form shapes conjo ned in monsters d re, 

To the vast halls of D a in b d eon a troops asp re 

They took the r stat ons r gl t and left around 
The grisly k ng he crnel of command 
Sate a the m Sat of <h m and sourly frowned. 

The huge rough sceptre waving in his hand. 

F<o Alp ne crag terrifically grand 

No rock at era in t ze v tt h m could via * 

Galpa and Atlas soar ng from the sand. 

Seemed to h a stature I ttle hills so h gb 
Beared he h « hornfd front in that Tartarean sky 

A horrid majesty in h s fierce faee 
Struck deeper terror and increased h 9 pnde 
£?*i Weed siuf e fcafitf wwe msfuiref w Hi nspff 
That 1 ke a hale l comet far and w de , 

The r fatal sutdndoar shed on every s de. 

In rough batbanc grandeur h s hoar beard 
Flowed to h s breast and 1 ke the gaping t de 
Of a deep whirlpool h s grim month appeared 
When he unclosed h s jaws with foam ng go a besmeared 

L 27 QopetocS Fne Inch Gotti eb Ktopstoek (1 24 1S03) 
was the son of Saxon parents who had settled at Quedl nburg near 
the llarx momsta ns Early in life he was ice ted by the writings 
of the Zurich patriarch Bodmer to attempt a path h therto 
Untried m German 1 teratnre and be chose Jill ton as hie gn de. 
At the age of 04 (in 1"43) he published the first three books of 
h s iftwat (sea on p 16 1 25) The work wh ch cons sta of °0 
fong hoofed WM not completed till 1771 The first tern books 
describe Christ a m a stry and death the last ten are occup ed 
with the Resurrection and Ascens on and ctmta n much, strange 
legendary matter The 20th book is not written, as the rest In 
, hut mostly cons sts ol triumphal odes sung by angels 

at the Aacens on The Afewias made a great sensat on blit is 
now acarcely known, except by name to any but l terary students 
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It is an example of a most ineffectual striving after sublimity. 
In it we find enormity without grandeur, magniloquence without 
dignity, and melodramatic effects which at times are but little 
removed from burlesque. But of what Macaulay calls ‘fee-faw- 
fum,’ there is, as far as I can remember, no trace in the 
Klopstock. The Fiends of the Messias are merely caricatures of 
the Fiends of the Paradise Lost. As in Milton’s Poem, Satan is 
often described as assuming the form of a mist. [The description 
of Satan’s return to Hell as a creeping mist and of Iris sudden 
revelation to Pandemonium, given in Par. Lost, x., is repro- 
duced in the Messias, Bk. ii. 274 sg.]. Klopstock, however, 
makes his Infernal Powers representative of the Powers of 
Nature. Moloch is the god of the mountains ; Belielel of the 
desert ; Magog of the Dead Sea. 

They have just enough .... See the passage quoted on p. 19, 
1. 29, in which Macaulay asserts the same about Dante’s super- 
natural beings. 

1. 33. demons : is used here rather in the Greek sense of 
‘supernatural beings’ than in the sense of the English word 
‘demons.’ In Greek the word is often used to denote the gods 
themsel\*es, but rather as ‘ divine Powers,’ than as individual 
persons. Macaulay refers especially to the Furies (Eumenides) 
of HSscliylus. 

Page 24, 1- 8. Osiris and his wife Isis were, Herodotus says, 
the only divinities worshipped by all the Egyptians. Osiris was 
possibly an ancient Egyptian king, who first introduced agricul- 
ture. He is said to have travelled into distant lands and to have 
taught mai^y nations the arts of civilisation. On his return he 
was murdered by his brother Typhon. Bdt Isis, with the assist- 
ance of her son Horus, regained the sovereignty. Osiris was 
sometimes worshipped under the fonn of a bull (see Milton’B 
Hymn on the Nativity). In later times he and Isis were identified 
with the Greek Dionysus and Demeter, and were also worshipped 
as the deities of the sim and moon. [The sacred bull Apis, or 
Mnevis, was probably more closely connected with the worship 
of the sun and Moloch rites, as human sacrifices were offered in 
his temple at Heliopolis.] The cult of Isis flourished at Rome 
under the Empire. 

1. 9. seven-headed idols. Brahma, and also Siva, are often re- 
presented with multiplied heads and limbs — a symbol of omni- 
potence and omnipresence. I am not aware that there is any 
special ‘ seven-headed idol.’ 

1. 12. Titans : the twelve children of Uranus and Ge (Heaven 
and Earth). Uranus, the first ruler of the universe, threw some 
of his sons into Tartarus. Then, incited by their mother Ge (or 
Gaia), the Titans rose against their father, and set Cronos, one of 
their number, on the throne of heaven. Cronos, however, hurled 
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his brothers, the Cyclopes fc» f t [nto Tartans* mil pkj«l *J»» 
tyrant Tt hid been prophesied t! at Cronos i) o-utd be nethrotien 
by hia own soil lie accord agly swallowed all Jim cHldrcn 
(Hers 1 Into I mci Ion, DenicUr wnl Hestia) aa »* Uiey 
were bom, The last eh 1J of Cronos an I Rhea was ^ens* Me 
was secreted by his mother in the I)i tun cn.Ye In Crete, and 
when ha was foil grown he gave Cronos i potion which made him 
dw£ttf , gfc! the children vphom ho bad s*&1it»etL AN ith thorn 
mads war on hn father Cronos an! the reigning Titiana and 
after a contest of ten years having lx en furn sued by the Cyclopes 
wilt thisr letbolta he oVer<3.en& them and cast them Into the 


abyss o* Tarlarus. 

1 14. Prometheus son of tho Titan Tapctua, According to 
Ac bytus, Prometheus had ai led Zeus against Crtmo* hut when 
<he new k ng of the gods w ‘bed t fee* rpato the human men 
l’romrtteufl prevented b'lih If 1 - moreover favoured mortal* by 

depriving them of a know 1c Ke of the future anlgtung them 
hope or faith in its j lace. IIo ta ight tl cm the art* an l brought 
down fire for them from heaven. Angered at these th ngy Zens 
or lered Hephtcstus (Vulurni to chain l roaielhco* to a root in 
Scythia Tin. play of Iwcl ylus optis at tie moment when 
Hepbreetua with two atten hint dvmon» strength an 1 Force, 
is riveting tho victim to the rock with a ianvuitino fetters 
He yticanwhilo utters no war! but, when they have departed 
in hn agony an l in 1 gnaticm he calls nprn the 1 owers of tl e Air 
and tarth and Ocean to view hi* sufferings. Ocean isymihj 
approach and to them he recount* the story of his wrongs anl 
reiterates the threat that Zeus shall jet Ire cast front hi* throne 
hko Crouos by hi* ow* offspring Zeus sends llenned (Mercury) 
to off r him terms and to persuade hun to reveal the name of the 
future usurper But Prometheus reaciuj dot ant and Is burled 
down into Tartarus. This is the legen l so far as it is related by 
cEschylos There aro other forms of it Alter many age* 
Prometheus is aw J to have returned to the earth to endure new 


naPcrings He was o' ai ueff to a rock on Mount Cauessos am! hi* 
Leer w nlch ever grew afresh wa* devoured by the eagle of Zeus 
According to one legend Hercules killed the eagle and released 
Prometheus according to another Prometheus hnally revealed 
the narra of the future king of heaven There fa also a legetl l 
that 1 rometheu* tnyde the hrst man out of earth and water an 1 
‘added to the primal, clay a particle taken from every beast* 
(Hot Chew. l 18) This w»a either at the first creation of man 
*>r ftftcT the I^elafra df Dydcahoti* The myth li €*i lently of 
Ori-ttitaV origin* eni\ i* an expression of tho w fde*pr«*d hoVf m & 
inffenng mediator between mat»kio 1 and tn ai gry (..ol [Shelley s 
fVomimiri UnloMr.d represents the overthrew of Jupiter by hu 
Own offspring Demogorwn —e, ternSo gloom Avrful shape 
what art thou 1 Speak V eiclauna JuplUr ‘ Lteonty, answers 
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the shadow. ‘Demand no direr name !’ Jupiter sinks into the 
abyss, in vain striving to wield his thunderbolts.] The resem- 
blance of the Prometheus of rEschylus to Milton’s Satan is mere]}' 
superficial. The motives that underlie the two characters are 
totally different — indeed, as different as Light from Darkness, 
For the character of Milton’s Satan, see especially Stopford 
Brooke’s Milton (pp. 13S-149). It is a subject much discussed 
by all commentators on the Paradise Lost, e.g. Dr. Johnson, 
Addison, Prof. Masson, Mr. Pattison, Hallam (iv. 236), etc. 
Most of these combat Dryden’s remark that Satan is the real 
hero of the Poem. They show that his character rapidly de- 
generates, and that Milton ‘ to mark the end of beauty which has 
ceased to be the expression of any goodness, turns Satan finally 
into the hideous dragon — a monstrous serpent on his belly prone 1 
[Stopford Brooke). 

L 30. against the sword of Michael See Par. Lost, vi., 

where ‘the sword of Michael from the armoury of God . met 
the sword of Satan ... and in half cut sheer,’ and ‘ deep entering, 
shared all his right side.’ The passage, especially the descrip- 
tion of ‘ the stream of nectarous humour ... such as celestial spirits 
may bleed,’ contains reminiscences of the passages in Homer 
where Mars and Cypris (Venus) are wounded. From the wound 
of Venus streams celestial ‘ichor.’ 

L 35. nor even hope itself . See the defiant addresses of 
Satan to Beelzebub in Par. Lost, i. 

Page 25, 1. 5. idiosyncrasies: lit. ‘private mixtures,’ i.e. 
peculiarities of mind or temperament. The word is perhaps 
better spe)f ‘ idiosyncrisy ' (from cptVis not rpaair), i.e. ‘peculiar 
composition’ or ‘constitutional peculiarity.’ Notice that its 
termination has no connection with the termination in ‘demo- 
cracy.’ 

1. 6. beggars for fame .. . The allusion is to such writers as 
Rousseau, who exposes the nakedness and sores of his mind in 
his Confessions. Possibly Macaulay inclndes Byron. 

In the Samson Milton alludes frequently to his own fate. 
Indeed, Samson is Milton himself under rather transparent 
dramatic disguise. But in the Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained, as also in the Dirina Commedia, there are only a few 
passages in which the poets speak directly of themselves. The 
beautiful lines at the beginning of the third book of Paradise 
Lost, and the no less beautiful address to Urania at the beginning 
of the seventh book, are known to all. Dante touches rarely 
and briefly on his own fate, although, of course, the whole Poem 
is of an intensely personal character. In the Inferno Farinata 
and in the Paradise Caceiacnida prophesy Dante’s banishment, 
and he is told that he shall yet learn ‘how savoureth of salt 
another’s bread, and how hard a road is the going up and down 
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the stair* of others.’ In another passage. fce wt». If e f r it 
Liftrkta tilt the Sacred Toem, to which both heaven an I earth 
hire set thf ir tin 1 o erroine the cnt'lty that bars me ^oat „ U 
Pott I shall re taro, and it lay bipUrmal /°nt »hall tike the laurel 


L L2. The character The out five paragraph* form Iron 
nectwr link between the two mam topt^e W toe Muy. v" 11 - 
LID tone portie genius ml Milton's f«l Deal views and conduct 
Macaulay first contrasts Milton * character with thit of Dante J 
he then refers to Milton e aannete. in whLh ‘hit peculiar char 
alter is unxt rtronjly di*f laved 1 , and he then plunges into the 
dueussion of hie ‘ put !iv eon luct,’ 

L 13. loftiness lnteaittr Carlyle (H<ro as /Vfl lakrs the 
lime new of Dante ’ P.rhaps one w ou)d say t- 1 . ’ c * 11 f y . with the 
much that depend* upon it. !• the j recalling chartttrr of Dxnl* ■ 
gruel* I know nothing SO intense a* Dante 1 Ilf 1-11 much to 
siy that is worth reading on t*i a safen *ify of Dante \t hat 
Macaulay etactly means by ‘loftiness of thought’ It i* not *a»jr 
to see. MJton* t«<tc ctyn<tyti->o» at* certainly in a larger 
scale and lm lefined than THnle# hot one ran hmlly aay 
either that the general range of fAoujtf in the /’arti fwe Lo*t Is 
lo'tier than that of the /'onufio, nor that Jlilt-m* loftiest 
thoughts are to high as the loftiest in the Ccmnud**. 

L 14. la tTtry line asperity Th’s i*. cf course, an ataurl 
fiagrc ration and the fathering remark* am only equalled bT 
Leigh Hunt s remarks on the * bitterer** ’ *ad * morbidness' and 
‘raging httleness’of Dsnte in tin Storv* frun Jtrdict'i 'I 

know not tn the world,’ says Carlyle, • *n afvctiMi t«ytal to that 
of Dante.’ ‘The whole Pxrjilono ’ as Mr ^ytnonda tellj W* 
*ds a monument to the beauty and tran^uill ty of Dante * *>uL 
The whole I’arrviixo J* a proof of ft* punty an) radiance and 
celestial love. It u enough to mention the Cord e»i ion of Chanty 
in the 2Cth Canto of the Parariun, and the prayer which open* 
the last canto, let a min real these In silence meditate upon 
them, and then try to estimate th* height and. the depth of the 
riches of the lor* of T>xn*c a heart.' Dante’s poem Is indeed 
fraught; with a stern and (ad grandeur but where shall we find 
in Mil too'* great Poem any trace if whit [lean Church calla the 
*thnlhng; tenderness 1 of many passages In the Cammerftti * 
Dantes nature, too. was indeed austere anil melancholy; he 
waa tifahle ot the tuprcmtrl trilt and divlaia and of hst* lor 
all that la yue and lilt* but in him all these had, a* in all trulv 
great men they hare, their converse. Where in MCton's 
character can we trace a sign of any aueh humSitr as IHnte’s 
before Beatrice * any , ac h intensity of lore ami g-,ef • aay each 
bitter remorse for *in» any each reverence for Die divine J That 
la earlier day* Milton was capable tJ love, and yearned for 
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sympathy, is true, but his great Poem, written, as Dante’s, after 
he had suffered shipwreck of domestic happiness and political 
ambitions, shows no such tenderness as the Gommedia. 

1.23. Sardinian ... honey : In his Ars Poeiica (376) Horace 
speaks of Sardinian honey as * offensive.’ There was a Latin 
proverb, ‘more bitter than Sardinian honey.’ Sardinian herbs 
were looked upon as being often poisonous. One of these, the 
‘herba Sardonica,’ was said to produce a convulsive grin when 
tasted. Hence (probably) the expression ‘a sardonic grin.’ 
Modem Corsican honey is said to be tainted by yew-tree pollen. 

1. 26. land of darkness ... . Quoted from Jo 6, x. 22. The next 
sentence is a bit of windy rhetoric scarcely to be paralleled even 
from Macaulay’s writings. One cannot but suspect that when 
he composed this essay he had nothing but the very slightest 
acquaintance with Dante’s Paradiso. Indeed, he never learnt to 
appreciate it, and probably never read it except in a cursory 
fashion. In his Criticism on Dante he dismisses the Paradiso 
with a few remarks on its ‘felicity of diction.’ Many of the 
criticisms on Dante in the present Essay, even when they are 
not entirely wrong, lose a great deal more than half their force 
when %fe remember that the Divina Commedia . does not merely 
consist of the Inferno, nor even of the Inferno and the Purgatorio. 

1. 30. All the portraits In his Criticism on Dante, written 

shortly before this Essay, Macaulay says : ‘We think that we see 
him standing amidst those smiling and radiant spirits with that 
scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, and that curl of bitter 
disdain on his lips, which all his portraits have preserved, and 
which might furnish Chantrey with Ijints for the head of 
his projected Satan.’ Boccaccio (about 1350) describes Dante 
thus -. ‘ His face was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes rather 
large, his cheek-bones prominent ; his lower lip protruded ; 
his complexion was brown, his hair and beard thick, black, and 
curling. His face was always full of serious and pensive 
thoughts.’ The only possibly genuine portrait of Dante extant 
— though, alas, hardly still extant — is the fresco on the wall of 
the Chapel of the Palazzo del Podesta (the ‘Bargello’) in 
Elorence. It is believed to have been painted by Giotto, the 
great artist, who was a friend of Dante. It represents Dante at 
the prime of life — probably at the time of his Priorate (1300). 
The portrait of a political outlaw would hardly have been painted 
on the wall of a public building, so it seems likely that it was 
painted before Dante’s exile in 1302. The pomegranate which he 
holds in his hand (unless it be a later addition) shows that Dante 
was already known, at least to his friends, as the poet of the 
Inferno — possibly of the first seven cantos ; for Boccaccio tells 
us that Dante had written these cantos before his exile, and had 
abandoned the further task in despair. [The pomegranate was 
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the fruit whose ‘ mortal taste ' compelled Proserpine to return to 
Hides.] For centuries tbu portrait of Dante was forgotten. It 
had been revered over with various coats of whitewash. In ISti) 
an American Mr M dde and an Englishman Mr Klrtup, 
incited thereto by the mention of the fresco by old writers, suc- 
ceeded in discovering it- Msjiui, a Florentine painter, was 
afterwards c mmiasioned to restore ft — a fest which he per 
formed only too well, for but little of the original is now to bo 
anen. lke,des this portrait there taut* a mask which waa 
taken (it u said) from a mould made on the face of Dante after 
death. A photograph of this mask fa given by Mr Symonda in 
hi* fn/nJ-ftrfKJnd It represents an exceedingly noble face- 
each a face as we can well believe Dante s to have been. There 
u in it none of that ‘haggard and woeful stare* nor of that 
‘sullen and contemptuous curve of which Macaulay apeak*. 
The mouth as ID Symonda says * u shut, a* though silence 
or paucity of words hab toaiiy dwelt upon the bps The cheek* 
are hollow — hollowed ninth the care of the task of many years. 
The whole face is very calm and sad sod grave. Speaking c‘ 
the Giotto portrait Carlyle says To me it is a most touching 
face perhaps of all faces that I know, the meet so Th^re fa in 
it as foundation of it the softness tenderness gentle affection 
as of a child but all this la m if congealed into shirp contrsdfc 
turn into abnegation isolation proud hopeless pain. A soft 
ethereal soul looking out so stem and implacable, as from 
Imprisonment oi thick ribbed lent Withal it is a silent pain, 
too — a silent scornful one the lip fa curled in a kind of god like 
disdain of the thing that is eating out his heart. 

Page 20, 1- 2. In low. For Milton s unhappy experiences In 
love, een on y S *Q{ titmraa. Dcnatv tiicAt vv‘« IrVtta 
is known bes des the fact that she bore him five tout and two 
daughters. He never mentions her or ha children, and she did 
not accompany him in his exile. But although Dante s marriage 
was probably not a source of happiness to him there seems no 
warrant for believing the statements of Laadino and others who 
represent Gemma as s veritable Xanthippe.’ (Fefcefiimr frvm I hi 
Inferno ) 

1. 6 entrance into life Milton returned from Italy hi 1639 
during the Scotch trouble* and shortly before the outbreak of 
c vu war lu Englan 1 but for the next ten years, though ho wa# 
known as the author of political pamphlets, he was as Mr 
* sttisoa says, ‘so little personally known, bring as he did the 


*5*° "J «***» uwt learned of modem Panto aeheUtv. 
p < ^ ,thf rr tbe Cordells portrall nor the mult, n* tir» that nO 
iiT fts«31<»k tbe translator of 1-ite. 

J? ¥?•}?*** tSnlTe h of lbs Itoauterj at Aulsi tic ns U tC 

Si ° , T t ^ 0 10 whlet onset the Ccnre* 1* said to represent 
bqt, ht »dd#> £ ImH to Bnd uj Uk*iB4a# ta It prwei* 
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life of a retired student, that it was the accident of his having 
the acquaintance of one of the new council {Vane) to which he 
owed his appointment’ as Latin Secretary. I conclude, therefore, 
that Macaulay means Milton’s entrance into public life at his 
appointment (1649) to this post. He was then just over forty 
years of age. Of the penal statutes against the Puritans after 
the Restoration Macaulay says : ‘ It was made a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. A single justice might convict 
without a jury, and might for the third offence pass sentence for 
transportation beyond the seas for seven years. With refined 
cruelty it was provided that the offender should not he trans- 
ported to New England, where he was likely to find sympathizing 
friends.... The gaols were soon crowded with dissenters’ (//iV. ii.). 
Many Puritans, both before and after the Protectorate, had 
voluntarily migrated — some, as the Pilgrim Fathers, to America, 
others to Holland and Switzerland. 

1. 10. licentious scribblers : In his History (eh. iii.) Macaulay 
says : * Of that generation, from Drydcn down to liurfcy, the 
common characteristic was hard-hearted, shameless, swaggering 
licentiousness.’ For a description of the 6tate of literature 
during t'je Restoration, see this chapter and Green’s /list. Lx., 
Sec. i. Macaulay well says ‘the profligacy of the English plays, 
satires, songs, and novels of that age is a deep blot on our 
national fame.’ In men such ns Wycherley, Green says, Milton 
found types for the Belial of his great poem, 'than whom a spirit 
more lewd fell not from heaven.’ 

1. 11. pandar: rightly so spelt, as it is really ‘Paudnr’ or 
‘ Pandarns.’ In Horner Pandarus is a Lycian archer who, at the 
instigation of Athena, breaks the truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans by discharging an arrow at Menelaus (Iliad, iv.) The 
role that Pandarns plays in later literature (as in Shakespeare's 
Troilus and Grcsxida) gives the name its present meaning. This 
Pandarus is the uncle of Chryseis, or Cressida. The story in 
which he takes such a disgraceful part is related in the Diary oj 
the Trojan War, professedly written by Dictys of Crete, a warrior 
in the Trojan war. [For the strange story of the discovery of 
this old ais., see Smith’s Classical Diet.]. 

style of a bellman, i.c. vulgar vociferation. 

1. 14. rabble of Comus : see on p. 12, 1. 32. 

1.20. sedate and majestic patience . With more ‘asperity’ 
than seems quite consistent with the gospel of ‘sweetness and 
light,’ Matthew Arnold retorts: ‘And Milton’s temper! His 
"sedate and majestic patience” ; his freedom from “asperity’’! 
If there Is a defect which, above all others, is siennl in Milton, 
which injures him intellectually, ulnch limits him ns a poet, it 
is the defect common to him with the whole Puritan party to 
winch he belonged — the fatal defect of i< mprr. He and they may 
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We a thousand merits but they ere tisnmmWe Escuii. them 
how one will Milton s asperity and acerbity his want of sweet 
ness of temper of the Shakspearan largeness and indulgence are 
undeniable.' Certainly there is nothing to be found in Uante* 
De Mcmarc'fiia cor even in tne Inferno which for an instant tan 
be compared with the mean personalities and scnmloui vitu 
petit ion of Milton S Dtfrnsuy and other of his political diatflbes — 
to say nothing of some of the B-onn eta. 

L 32, loaded with literary distinctions. This is a rather 
exaggerated description of the courteous reception given to Milton 
by continental men of letters — with whom be exchanged, as the 
custom then was, verse compositions. He visited in Pans the 
celebrated Hutch author and diplomatist, Crotms (Hngo Grout) 
and at Arcctri near Florence saw the st II more celebrated 
Galileo At Florence he wa3 welcomed by many noble and 
learned men whose private academies he say*, I assidnonsly 
attended Two of these addressed erdag'es to him, ‘Carlo 
Pati says Hr Johnson ‘presented him with an encomiastic 
inscription in the tumid lapidary style and Trancim wrote him 
an coe of which the drat stanza is only empty noise but the 
last is natural and beautiful. In Pome he became artpminted 
with Lucas Holstensus, the librarian of the \ atluin and here 
also the learned wrote verses to welcome him At Naples he 
enjoyed the hospitality of Manso, who had formerly befriended 
Tasso (see on p 23 L ’) 


L 33 patriotic Hopes 1 His purpose was now ’ says Dr 
Johnson to ha e visited Sicily an l Greece but hcarm" of the 
differences between thp king and parliament, he thon^nt it proper 
to ha ten h me Let not cor veneration for Milton forbia na to 
look with soma degree of mpmment on great promises anil small 
performance on the man w ho hastened home because his country 
men are contend ng for their liberty and when he reaches tbs 
scene of action vapours away his patriotism in a private hoard 
mg achoo 1 Tbia father nlsli remark, has caused much resent 
ment among Milton a later biographers but It need not be taken 
too seriously Poor Dr Johnson himself felt severely whit he 
cilia being degraded to a schoolmaster and yet even he allows 
that teaching ia an act w hich no w se man Will coaa ler in itself 
as disgraceful The truth seems to be that Mdton was not thus 
degraded by force of circumstances He voluntarily undertook, 
the tuition of his two nephews John and Edward Phillip*, and 
finding himself interested in the quest on of education, received 
Mdvr pupils “to his house Green, however remarks ‘The 
grace and geniality of his youth disappeared in the drudgery of a 
► hoolmasters Lfe. The success of Milton ^ an educator of 
Tooth does not seem to have been great-a fact not to be won 
deral St It is more than possible that theie item u^ympithia. 
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ing, over-exacting tutor did much to develop the innate folly of 
his nephews : as to whose later performances see Pattison’s 
Milton, p. 134. For Milton’s Tract on Education see on p. 54, 
1. 26. 

1. 35. poor : At the Restoration Milton forfeited a house in 
Westminster, worth £60 a year, and £2000 which he had invested 
in Government (Protectorate) securities, and seems to have lost 
a like sum through mismanagement of his affairs. His house in 
Bread Street was burnt during the Great Fire of London. He 
was thus reduced to narrow circumstances, but was able to live 
upon his income and to leave £1500. Green, however, says: 'As 
age drew on, he found himself reduced to comparative poverty, 
and driven to sell his library for subsistence.’ 

sightless : It is not certain what disease destroyed Milton’s 
eyesight. In Par. Lost, iii. 25, he speaks of ‘a drop serene’ 
[gutla serena or amaurosis), or ‘ dim suffusion’ (cataract). The eyes 
remained, as he tells us in his Sonnet (xix.) to Cyriack Skinner, 
‘clear of blemish or of spot’ although ‘bereft of light,' and in his 
second Defensio he says: ‘my eyes are externally uninjured. 
They shine with an unclouded light, just like the eyes of one 
whose vfeion is perfect.’ His eyes had begun to fail in 1649, at 
the time when he was appointed Latin Secretary. His intense 
application to his official duties and private reading increased the 
malady. Green says (vm. x.), that he was made Secretary ‘in 
spite of a blindness that had been brought on by the intensity of 
his study’; Carlyle, probably with more accuracy, speaks of 
him as hating fallen blind in the Public Service’ ( Cromwell . iv., 
p. 5). To(jfl blindness ensued in 1652, in the forty-fourth year 
of his life. • 

disgraced : ‘Parliament ordered his books to be burnt by the 
common hangman; he was for a time imprisoned, and even when 
released he had to live amidst threats of assassination from 
fanatical Cavaliers ’ (Green, yiii. x. ). Dr. J ohnson saj s : ‘ Milton 
was not seized, nor perhaps very diligently pursued .. . He is 
said to have had friends in the House." For a full account of 
Milton’s escape see Masson’s Lift, vi. 1S5 sq. It seems that he 
was arrested and kept in custody for a short time. 

1. 36. hovel: This is again a dab of rather crude colour. 
Ariosto, if I remember right, was asked why he spent money in 
building himself a house, seeing that with a few strokes of his 
pen he could build magnificent castles. The probability is that 
Milton was quite content with the castles of his imagination 
and all the more so as he was totally blind. Macaulay’s ideas 
and experiences — were of a different nature. Milton seems to 
have lived in very fair comfort, constantly entertaining visitors 
of distinction and learning, in his little house in Artillery 'Walk 
during his last ten years. He died there (of ‘ gout struck in, as 
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if»a* diagnosed by the physicians of tho day) on Sunday 8th 
November 16 4 and was b ried la the church of Oltes 
Cnppleffate The d sgust ng profanation of "the leaden coffin 
and diapers on of the poet ft bones by the parochial authentic* 
dating the repair of the cherub m 1 SO has been den ed but it 
■a to be feared the fact la too trim (/Vi/fnon) 

Page 27 ! 2 at a tine of life PawliM lout was con 
posed after fifty hut was conceived at thirty two Hence the 
h {,h degree of perfection realised in the total result (/ attuon) 

In the well know's Tnn ty College Manns npt (at Cambridge) 
we have a 1 st ol nearly 1 00 subjects— partly Scriptural partly 
taken from English. History — which had occurred to Mitten a* 
poss ble subjects for the great ep c to whi h in quite early years 
ha determined to devote h s best talents Of tome of these 
subjects he gives us in the Ms, slight sketches and of /(irfltf se 
Lewt there are four drafts [Dr Johnson give* two of tl ceo m 
full ] The date of the Cambr dge M3, is 1641 —He began the 
actual compos t on of the Poem (though some passages may have 
been written earl er) in IbaS and it Was completed in 1867 
Faust was first conceived by Coe the when ha was about 23 years 
old and he put the last touches to t (the Second Piirtptho year 
before h e death age 1 fi“ 

1 7 Theocritus for h e Idyttz see on p lb t 6 Theocritus 
was a nat ve of Syracuse He visited Alexan Ina alvmt CSO B.C. 
during the re gn of Ptolemy 1 (boter) who had become king of 
Egypt on tho death of Alexander the < reat Here he etiio ed 
\ VM am esA began, to pad, ng'i'iah h WMdt as a T*eh. Me then 
returned to Syracuse wb ch was at that t mo ruled by II ero II 
Puss, his A ssatAsfied v*dh. his. t»r<y^tinu. by U. esu Av'gjated. at. 
the pol tical state of Syracuse he seem* to have withdrawn into 
the country and to have devoted himself to writing pastoral 
(bucol c) poetry His Idytt* are so called because they give little 
p ctures ef country life (The word Idyll n eans a 1 ttle 
p tare or mage and is derived from the same root as Idol ) 
They are not merely descriptive but contain a cousi Icralde 
drama t a element not without almost Shakspearian touches of 
humour They pave but little in o rumen w th the seat mental 
pastoral poems aria Arcadian romances of later ages. 

Ludovico Ariosto (14 4 1533) arm of the governor of Reggio* 
«i 5 Italy studied at Ferrara where he devoted himself tt> 
Spanish and French romunt a literature (such a* A mad t of (7a wi 
*** ¥■ I® k 14) Under the patronage of the Cardinal tppol to 
d Esta and the I>uke of Ferrara he wrote his Orlando /Wiese A 
poem in 48 canto* in wh eh he eont cues the story of Bo ardo * 
tjrlando Innamoraki Bolsrdo i poem (loser bes a (fabulous) b 


m 


ero Orlande m love with a fasematicg damsel Angelica. 
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•wlio in Ariosto’s poem marries n young noble, Medoro — an act 
which results in Orlando’s madness. Ariosto’s poetry shows a 
' fine and healthful sense ’ for nature. 

L 11. his conception of love .... In his criticism on the Para- 
dise Lost, Addison says : ‘ The speeches of these two lovers flow 
equally from passion and sincerity. The professions they make 
to one another are full of warmth, but at the same time founded 
on truth. In a word, they are the gallantries of Paradise.’ For 
Milton’s views about, and conduct towards women see note on 
p. 3, 1. S. The remark quoted there from Dr. Johnson, ‘hits 
the truth much better,’ according to Matthew Arnold ( French 
Critic.) than Macaulay’s rather absurd statement. It is, indeed, 
not easy to see how any conception can possibly combine what 
he here states was combined in Milton’s conception of love. 

1. 21. the Sonnets of Milton are dismissed by Dr. Johnson 
with the following remarks : ‘ They deserve not any particular 
criticism ; for of the best it can only be said that they are not 
bad ; and perhaps only the 8th and the 21st are truly entitled to 
this slender commendation ....’ Again, when speaking of Milton’s 
second jvife, Catherine Woodcock, he says : ‘ She died within a 
year ...and her husband has honoured her memory' with a poor 
sonnet.’ This is the sonnet beginning ‘Methought I saw my 
late espoused wife,’ which by many is looked upon as the most 
beautiful and perfect sonnet in the English language, in spite of 
Hallam’s amazing criticism (iL 5) that it ‘begins in pedantry 
and ends in conceit.’ For the sake of those who may not possess 
the book, I append Mr. Stopford Brooke’s remarks on Milton’s 
sonnets : * 

‘ The sonnets of Milton belong mainly to the period of his prose 
writings. The ideal sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines distri- 
buted into two systems. The first system consists of the first 
eight lines, and should be complete in itself ; the second system, 
of the six remaining lines. The eight lines ought to have only 
two rhymes, and these rhymes are arranged in a fixed order. 
The first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines must rhyme with each 
other. After the first system, at which there is a pause in the 
thought, the second system of six lines ought only to have two 
rhymes. This is the perfect sonnet. But sonnet writers, 
especially in English, where rhymes are not so numerous ns in 
Italian, allow themselves liberties. The sonnet arose in Italy. 
Wyatt brought it from Italy to England and wrote it more 
strictly than Surrey, who relaxed it. The poets who followed 
were content to interchange its rhymes as they pleased, provided 
that the whole poem consisted of fourteen lines. Spenser and 
Shakspere adopted each a special type, and established it. They 
both use three quatrains with a pause in tile sense after each, 
and then a couplet at the close, which epigrammatically resumes 
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or point) the thought of the sonnet But Spenser me s only fire 
Thymes, wh W Ahatspero uses seven. In. both the rhymes are 
alternate in the three quatrains but Spenser mates the last 
rhyme of the first qua train brem the second, ana the last of 
the second b^gin the thinL H h form then* h?J lean rhyme* 
than Shakepsre & but it vt \ e$3 compact in the parts Both as 
well a& Drummond who kept uearlj to thfc Italian fonn held to 
the rhjoiiD" couplet at the elo^e which "was an abomination in 
critical eyes Milton uses it but once m his English, sonnets. 
Milton brought back the sonnet to its original and strict type, 
the typo that Petrarch fixed He calls bis first sonnet a com 
position in the Petra rcbian stanza. The first seas written on 
fearing Cambridge the second at Horton, Fire Italian sonnet* 
and a canzone follow and were written ia Italy The eighth 
was written in 1642 ant the last sixteen when be had entered 
into the noises of his controversial career Then fas IV ordsworth 
says) 

In bis hand 

The thing became a trumpet whence he blew 

Soul animating strains 

Johnson said, three of them were not bad that Mil tow a was a 
geniQs that coabl hew a colossus out of ft rock but could not 
carre heads on cherry stones It is » strange judgment. If 
anything is remarkable in Milton s sonnets it is their noble 
manner 

Four irere tmifcn to (comm. Because Milton was Litter 
against the bad woman in Ualda because be held strong news 
on the supremacy of man it has been too much forgotten bow 
much he loved and h insured women- The Lady in vomus will 
mu'!. Ye -used U> rmpjssiY ibr theory YWi be Ae"p Bed women 
though he made them inferior to men she is as noble in Intel 
feet aa in punty Ml through Paradise /. o°. Eve s mtell gence 
is only less than Adams the has manv fine qualities mostly 
the poetic ones which Adam has not imd even after her fall the 
reverence of Adam for her is insisted on His love for her never 
fails it is made supreme. And here m the sonnets, he 
sketches with all the care and concentration the sonnet 
demands fttd each distinctively four beautiful types of woman 
hood— the virgin wus and pure the noble matron, ‘honoured 
Margaret , the Christian womin his Inend whose ‘works, and 
alms, and good endeavour followed her to the pure immortal 
streams , the perfect wife whom he looked to see w heaven 

Love sweetness goodness in her person shine 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

The persona/ have great and solemn beau*" the benvity 

that brteujn to the revelation of a great spirit We may well 
compare the first sonnet, with it* quiet self-confident*, its 
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resolved humility, its aspiration to perform the great Task- 
master's work, with the sonnet written, twenty years after, on 
his blindness, in 1652. It looks back over many sorrows and 
tumults to the earlier one ; and, depressed by his blindness, ho 
thinks how little has been, and may now lie done; but deep 
religious patience helps him to think that God works, and that 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Not less noble in thought, not less stately i>\ expression, but full 
of the veteran’s consciousness of work, is" the sonnet written 
three years later to Cyriack Skinner, .also on ibis blindness. He 
does not bate one jot of hope, but steers right onward. What 
supports him — having lost his eyes ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overpli’d 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task. 

These three sonnets read together and dated 1631, 1652, 1655, 
bring together three aspects of Milton's nature and two divisions 
of his life. The sonnet written when the Assault was intended 
to the City, and three others, written to Lawes, and Mr. 
Lawrence, and Cyriack Skinner, may also be called personal. 
They show Milton in his artist nature as the poet who knew his 
own worth ; as the lover of music and as the musician ; the 
lover of Italy, of Dante’s poem, and of Tuscan airs ; the bright 
and tender friend ; the lover of cheerful society ; the lover of 
classic verse. No sonnets in the English tongue come nearer 
than those to Lawrence and Cyriack Skinner to the mingled 
festivity and seriousgrace of Horace, and their religions Spirit, 
graver than that of Horace, makes them Miltonic. 

Of the political sonnets , the finest is that to Cromwell. Those 
to Fairfax and Vane are ‘noble odes,’ hut* the ode to Croinwell 
is written like an organ song by Haudel in his triumphant hour. 
More solemn still, and justly called a psalm, is the stern and 
magnificent summons to God to avenge bis slaughtered saints, 
slain by the bloody Piedmontese. It is harsh, some have said ; 
nay, it is of great Nature herself : it has a voice whose smind is 
like the sea. 

The following fine lines are from Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
beginning ‘Scorn not the Sonnet’: 

The Sonnet glitter'd, a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary' brow ; a glow-worm lamp. 

It cheered mild Spenser, call’d from Faery -land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! 

1. 24. Filicaja (1642-1707) was an Italian jufist and poet. His 
chief poetical work was a series of sis odes on the siege of Vienna 

K 
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by the Turks m 1633 »nd its deliverance by Sobioxkt. Of Lib 
a&niicts, one t^pecnHja ki»*n Italwi vua y is ctlebrtteti* 

1 25. For Petrarch see on p 9 I ~ 

L 31 that beautiful f*c« the face of bis ' late espoused Mint ’ 
pSontiet xxm ) his seectid wife, Catharine Woodcock. Macaulay 
his forgotten that Milton expressly says ‘her /are was veiled, 

**"* ttj my fancied sight. 

Love sweet Jesa, goodness, in her person shined, 
bo dear as an no Jatt, with more delight, 
lie had probably liLver seen her face, though hia dream brought 
him a vision of wist he hoped to behold in heaven without 
restraint 

L 35 Anthology means literally a ‘collection of flow era. 1 The 
first Greek Anthology consisted cf epigrams collected (ami acme 
of them composed) by Meleager, a cyme philosopher who lived m 
Palestine about fiO B.C. It was known as the ‘Garland of 
Meleager ’ /This was largely supplemented by later collectors, 
who added not only a vast number of epigrams but also minor 
poems of various kinds. The last Anthology was compiled by 
Plauudes/a learned monk who Jived at Constantinople during 
the later/age of the Eastern Empire (1300-1350 Constantinople 
was bwii by the Turks vn Uo3) This was accepted as the 
Great Anthology until in lfiOb, Va Imasi ns (Milton * adversary) 
discovered in the library of the Ejectors lolatine, at Heidelberg 
the ifi. of a atm greater, compiled by Conatantmus Cephelas, of 
whom we know nothing but who is Supposed to have lived in 
the/lOth century It was removed to the t aticaij, library in 
IKS, but was restored to Heidelberg after the peace of 1315. 

I 3B Collects According to Comber (m tux Cotnjwiuioit (o tXt 
Tcmplt) Collects are bo called either because their contents are 
ijfolleeted from the Gospel and Epistle for the day, or else because 
they are read to the fully collected congregation, or (and this 
I new be adopts) because they are used ‘ao near the time of 
1 making the collection ’ The first explanation is doubtless the 
right one * Macaulay/ says Mr Pattison, ‘compared the sonnets 
in their majestic seventy to the Collects. They remind US of a 
Hebrew psalm with its undisguised outrush of race. Terence, 
exultation, or despair 

liturgy meant originally a ‘personal service to the slate’ 
undertaken by the wealthier Athenian citireDa, These duties 
were either ‘encyclic’ (annual), such as contributing to the 
support of gymnas a, theatres, etc , or extraordinary, such as 
building an l maintaining battleships in time of war(‘tnerarrhy ) 
U the Septuagvst the (Greek’) word U used for sacrificial and 
other service In earlier Christian Writers it generally denotes 
tha Eucharist. 
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Page 28, 1. 1. Massacres of Piedmont : ‘ As Oliver could not 
get •what he wanted from Spam, lie offered (1655) his alliance to 
France. ... Freedom of religion was to be accorded to Englishmen 
in France. • Before any treaty had been signed, news arrived 
that the Duke of Savoy had sent his soldiers to compel his 
Vaudois subjects to renounce their religion, w hich was similar to 
that of the Protestants, though it had been embraced by them 
long before Luther's Reformation. These soldiers committed 
terrible outrages amongst the peaceful mountaineers. Those who 
escaped the sword were carried off as prisoners, or fled to tbo 
snow-mountains, where they perished of cold and hunger, 
Milton’s voice was raised to plead for them. Cromwell at once 
told Mazarin that, if he cared for the English alliance, this perse- 
cution must stop. Mazarin put pressure on the Duke of Savoy, 
and liberty of worship was secured to the Vaudois’ (Gardiner). 

1. 9. directly egotistical : Macaulay uses the word 1 egotistical ’ 
not in its more modem meaning of ‘conceitedly or selfishly 
assertive,’ but of writers who (as he says, p. 25, 1. 4) ‘obtrude 
their idiosyncrasies on their readers,’ t c. give direct expression 
to their own opinions and feelings. [A ‘subjective’ dramatist 
does this ffidircctly, through Ins characters.] There is a difference 
between ‘egotism’ and ‘egoism,’ which the following quotations 
wilt explain: ‘Tile gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and their humility than any other in 
France, banished the way of speaking in the first person out of 
all their works, as rising from vainglory and self-conceit. To 
show their particular aversion to it, they branded this form of 
writing witlfc the name of an egotism • a figure not to he found 
among ancient rhetoricians ’ (Spectator, 502/ 

‘Descartes was uncertain of everything but liis own existence 
and the existence of the operations and ideas of his own mmd. 
Some of his disciples remained at this stage of his system, and 
got tho name of egoist » 1 (Reid). Richard Baxter (co-temporary 
with Descartes) speaks of ‘ that kind of sceptism called egomism.' 
[It is also m French sometimes spelt er/omtsme.] 

1. 19. Oromasdes and Arimanes : In his Criticism on Dante 
(IS24) Macaulay had already written: ‘the fact is that Dante 
and Petrarch have been the Oromnsdes and Arimanes^ of 
Italian literature.’ Zoroastes (Zerdusht in modem Persian) 
or Zarathnstra, as he is called in the Zendavesta (the sacred 
hooks of the ancient Persians), is regarded as a mythical 
personage, but is said to have founded, or reformed, the religion 
winch the Medes probably derived from the Chaldreans or old 
Babylonians (Accadians). Of this religion the Magi (the ‘■wise 
men ’ of Matlh. ii. 1) were the high priests Upder tho Median 
erapiic the Magi had gieat political power, hut on account of 
their intrigues against the Persian dynasty many of them were 
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Jnnrts one 7 < >20 *e ). The survivors and the r de 

. „ „ e tawed only the priestly authority 

1 « Ie *sh p of Light »nd of the Sun god (Mithras) was the 
L 31 ttiple of the Zoroastnaa religion, traong the Persians 
(*100004 Jicnon from the Hindus) the conflict between U^ht and 
has forgss was accepted as a symbol of the eoofl ct between Good 
and il and tl ence arose a theological system in which Onmml 
e older idiom Ahurs Mazda) was the cause of all pood and 
It in perfect 1 cht wh le Ahnman (or Angra Ms nyts) was 
s author of all evil and dwelt In utter darkness [InsCflpt on* 
H f Danus mention Aura, or Auromsz la, and 1 lato and Aristotle 
henew of these two Towers.] By the opposit on of these two 
adverse powers the viable universe *u as it were held in 
balance -a theory which doubtless occurs to many who are 
entirely ignorant of the Zoroastnan doctrine 

Darkness and Light Two powets in opposition 
Fiercely coercing each the others might 
\et through their adverse forces coalition 
Creating all the nm verse of s ght 
Th s fierce contest raged for 3000 years between the ty;o Powers 
and the »p nts that each created. Then a truce was concluded 
and in despair Ahnman plunged down into the nether darkness 
so that for the next 30<lO years Ormosd reigned supreme and 
danog this penod created the heavens and the earth and ail 
living th ngs. In heaven he placed 4*0 COO stars arrayed as an 
army 

Tlanets their mercenary splendours lent 
And Irresistible the vast armament " 

Burst on the realm of Darkness. 

The first two hum ji be ngs Urst er and Cayomard were de- 
stroyed by A tinman Ormazdthen created Mc.--.hia and Mesh lane 
who fell a prey to the temptations of Ahnman the results of 
their Fall being hunger sleep oil age disease and death From 
the Creation tl e world was destined to last 12 000 years. JiOt 
tiU the end of the 3rd quarter could Qrtnuzd venture to Ken 1 hts 
great prophet Zoroaster who according to most accounts 
appeared about "000 B.C. In his 30th year Zoroaster w as sum 
moned before Orarazd and received instructions and miraculous 
powers The Divine Word with which Zoroaster was armed 
acted as a sword to smtte the evil spirits (D<5vs) of Ahnman cs 
Every thousandth year a new prophet was promised the chief of 
whom was to be Sosiosh of thel neage of Zoroaster and the son of 
a virgin. Finally Ahnman will oe utterly overthrown an l 
Ormond will gather the whole human race into the perfect 1 ght 
m which he dwtlls. As Matthew Arnold justly says in this 
Puritan and Boyalwt conflict there was ‘ a good deal of Anmanes 
on both sides (French Ontic). 
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1. 25. American forests : The reference is especially to the 
liberation of tiie South American colonies from the yoke of Spain. 
Bolivar, the 'Liberator of South America,’ had in 1S24 freed N. 
Peru — called, after him, Bolivia — and was, w hen Macaulay at rote 
his Essay, dictator of tho new Republic. For fuither details, 
see p. 42, 1. 25. 

Greece : For nearly 2000 years, t.e. ever since i: c. 14G, when 
it was completely subjugated by the Romans, Greece had re- 
mained enslaved to various masters (the Goths, Alarm and his 
Visigoths, the Venetians, and lastly the Turks) until the war of 
Liberation (1S21-1S29). Being repelled by the Greeks at Mis- 
solonghi in /Etolia, and having lost many men in Argolis, the 
Turks appealed for help to Egypt. In 1824 (the year in which 
Byron died at Missolonghi) the Egyptian general, Ibrahim Pasha, 
conquered Crete, and in 1825 (the year of the Essay) landed in 
the reloponneso and committed terrible atrocities. Missolonghi 
and Athens were soon afterwards reduced by the Turks. At 
this juncture Canning appealed for support to Russia, and an 
agreement was made that Greece should receive autonomy, but 
should remain subject to tribute. The war, however, continued. 
In 1S27 a large Turkish aud Egyptian fleet landed men at Nava- 
rra o (near the ancient Pylos) in tho Peloponncse, and Ibrahim 
renewed his wholesale devastations. A combined fleet of English, 
French, and Russian ships entered the Bay of Navarino (where 
some 22 centuries before the Athenians and Lacedaimonians had 
struggled so fiercely for mastery), and the whole of the Turko- 
Egyptian fleet was destroyed or ’captured. 

1. 34. la*ge portion of his countrymen,: At the time when 
Macaulay wrote his Essay, the long supremacy of Toryism, 
which had been confirmed by tiie abhorrence at the French revo- 
lution and the straggle with Napoleon, was beginning to give 
way; such occurrences as the 'Manchester Massacre,’ and such 
legislation as the ‘ Siv Acts,’ w ere beginning to open the eyes of 
many to the necessity of .reform ; in Spain, Italy, Greece, and 
South America, revolution had raised its standard ; in English 
literature, Byron, Shelley, Jeremy Bcntliam, and (in his earlier 
years) Wordsworth, had come forward as champions for liberty 
and justice. But a large portion of the nation, as Macaulay says, 
still held the doctrine of ‘ non-resistance ’ to constituted authority, 
if not that of the Divine Right of Kings, and to such men 
Milton’s principles, if not his poetical writings, w ere anathema. 
Dr. Johnson was accepted as the one authoritative critic of 
Milton ; and he had asserted that ‘ Milton’s republicanism was 
founded in an envious liatxed of greatness, and a sullen desire of 
independence. ... He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in 
the church ; for he hated all whom he was required to obey. It 
is to be suspected that his predominant desire was to destroy. 
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* 

rather thin to establish and that ho felt nut in moi.li the 3nv< h! 
liberty &s repugn 111 ^ to authority ‘ 

PctCS 29, 1 1 tbs lioa The fable relates how a man, In order 
to pro v a to a boo the eupencr strength of a human being pointed 
to a statue representing a man strangling a lion. ' 11 liotia could 
make statues, was the reply, the [nan would be lying under the 
lion s paw 

1 7 Ha Hn tohlia on ifemoinofths I \ftof(fUciutlJIuirhin-'im 
tiy ha II ufotc, f tt'V ‘The Bgura of < olonel Hutuhlnaou, one of 
the begicides, iten U out from hts wife » canvas with the grace 
and tenderness of a portrait by Yandyck.’ ^ Green* i/u / 
nn L 

L # Thomas Bay (1591 HwO) wrote flay* and translations (of 
Virgil and toucan) nn 1 during the Civil Via* was secretary 
to the Parliament. Ho pres a vtnl description of the massacres 
by the Catholics in Jrelan 1 after th« fall of Strafford (IGIIJ- 
llis Ilmtory of (he PaAvtatni of Emitand v-hitk hr yon AVf 6, 
16-10 (the Long I’arliament 1, »w pul lushed in Hill 
1 It) Ludlow Vtmotn of G'turtii Lv'Scnti In hu description 
of what he call* the ‘New Tyranny ’(the l’rotectorat*). Green 
says Sterner wort had to be d n* before Ireland mold be 
lironf,ht into real union with it* sister kingdoms. The work of 
conqoeit bail been continued by I re too, and completed alter his 
death by General Ludlow, as mercilessly as it had begun 1 
(ini * ) 

l 11 John OldmUou (1073 17241, ‘a violent M lug writer and 
narrow- minded literary critic ( \lorlry) Ho traps l ted Tas*0*i 
jdimn/o, and wrote at, opera called Lon sPanuits* Later in life 
ho turned to history and Wrote a Crtttmi Ihdory ef England 
and Jlfeitioirs of Iixht^l from Ik* Ratomi mu, 

1 li cathaitoa Macaulay (1731 17911 wrote a Ihxtary of 
England from tk* of James I to (Aar of the Ilcrust of 

Bninsim-l. which m its d.iy produced a sr«aatton comparable 
to that which some 80 years later was caused by the History of 
her great namesake Catharine Macantay (w5t Sawbndge) si as the 
wife or a Scotch doctor resident In London In her History and 
In other numerous Writings on political Social, and philosophical 
questions she took a very Itrong radical line and exposed her 
self to a great amount of indignation and satire which took an 
Unusually personal form on account of her emlrf behaviour and 
affectation of juvenile dress and habits when well on in years* 
* Better redden her cheeks, ’ growled Ur Johnson, * than blacken 
other people a characters ' At the age of 47 she married again— 
this time a youny man (Graham) of 22 an act that bo enraged 
the lector of bt. Stephen’s, Walbrtwk, who hud conceived a 
platonic affection (or Iny, and had erected her statue (the arm 
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gracefully resting on her History) within the altar-rails of his 
church, that he had the statue demolished. Such men as Pitt, 
Horace Walpole, Gray, and Hume praised her History highly, 
and Mirabeau suggested its translation into French. IrT her 
book on the flights of Women, Mary WoIIstonecraft calls her 
‘ the woman of the greatest abilities that this country has pro- 
duced. 5 Lecky in his History says she was * the ablest writer of 
the new radical school.’ 

L 16. Clarendon : Edward Hyde, a leader of the Anti-presby- 
terian party in the Long Parliament, was made Lord Chancellor 
after the Restoration, and was created Earl of Clarendon. After 
his fall in 1667 he retired to France, and died at Rouen in the 
same year as Milton (1674). His daughter, Anne Hyde, was the 
first wife of James EL (when Duke of York), and the mother of 
Mary of Orange and Queen Anne. His History of the flcbdiion 
was first published in 1702. He also left in MS. an Account of 
his Life, written for his children. This was afterwards given by 
his heirs to the University of Oxford, and published in 1759. 

David Hume: (1711-1776) in the earlier part of his life, 
wrote mostly on philosophical and political subjects (on Human 
Mature, *the Principles of Morals, Political Discourses, etc.), 
and it was not till 1752, when Librarian of the Advocate’s 
Library at Edinburgh, that his attention was directed to history. 
His History of England from the Invasion of Julius Ccesar to the 
Devolution of 1CSS was written piecemeal— the latter portions 
first — and was completed in 1761. In 1763-6 he was Secretary to 
the British Legation in Paris and Charge d’ Affaires. On his 
return he (yought with him Rousseau, who was made much of in 
England, and pensioned by George n. Bdt Rousseau quarrelled 
with Hume, and left England after a stay of 13 months. Be- 
tween 1767 and 1769 Hume was an Onder-Secretary of State. 
He then retired to Edinburgh, where he died in 1776. 

1. 32. primary principles . .. . Although Macaulay ‘relinquishes 
the vantage ground ' which a discussion of these primary prin- 
ciples would have given him, the following facts and remarks 
may not seem out of place. They are taken mainly from 
Haliam’s Literary History. In the sixteenth century the 
doctrines of the right of rebellion and tyrannicide on the_ one 
hand, and of passive obedience and the irresponsibility of Princes 
to contract and constitutional or moral law (as set forth by 
Macchiavelli) on the other, had been alternately assumed by the 
two great religious parties of Europe, accordiug to the necessity 
in which they stood for such weapons. But a reaction against 
democratic and regicidal theories set in, and the assassination (in 
1610) of the French King, Henry IV., strengthened it. Political 
writings at the beginning of the seventeenth 'century assumed a 
more historical and objective character, and the general feeling 
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W&s in favour of Monarchy with constitutional safeguards. ‘But 
in Laglaud, about the beginning of the reign of James I > » 
different theory guned ground with tha church It w as assumed, 
for it dit not admit of proof, that a palrvtrthnl authority had 
been transferred by primogeniture to the heir pine ml of tha 
human race, so that kingdoms were bnt enlarged families, and 
an indefeasible right of monarchy was attached to their nature! 
chief, which devolved upon the representative of the first 
sovereign who could be historically proved to have reigned in 
sny nation.' This patriarchal theory,’ which sets aside the idea 
uf any Contract, with mutual -ahligat'orw, between king and 
people, was shown (by Suarez, Crotme, Ilobbcs, and others) to 
be absurd , for patriarchal authority ia founded on natural father 
hood, whereas kingship is, even m the case of the chief of ft 
tribe, founded on Contract. These writers differ considerably Id 
their views of the nature of thu Contract, some asserting and 
others denying that tne tights and obligations are hereditary, 
some propounding the doctrine of non resistance,* and other* 
alliwing the right of rebel ion. For details, consult Hallam 
|tii 4), an 1 far a rather radical view of the matter, see Gardiner a 
Puritan Remlntion (i. 2) 

Bags 30, L 12. William hand, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1632) impeached by Fjrn at the opening of the Long Parliament, 
imprisoned together with Strafford in 1610, executed in 1645 For 
his hf a an I character, see Gardiner and Green. * Whnthe lacked 
was broad human sympathy and respect for the endeavour of 
each names* tuna to grow towards perfection in the way which 
seems to him to he best if en were to obey for their own good, 

and to holt their tongues' In hl» Lasay on G^j lam’s Colt 
stitutwwit History Micaulay says that for Laud he ‘entertains a 
more unmitigated, contempt than far any o*her character til out 
history Thu fondness with which a portion of the church 
regards his memory can lie compared only to that perversity of 
affection which sometimes leads a mother t* select the monster 
or idiot of the family as the object cf her especial favour * See 
also Macaulay s History (i ) ) 

117 to waive (also spelt wave or vtive, Old Fr gueartr, possibly 
connected with Germ, i err fin} is an old legal term, meaning to 
abandon, Chosot or yumifs are in las Latin hewn 

a” .£*■ 'b 00 ^ 8 waived or thrown away by the thief in bis 
flight (Blaekstoce s Cow l 8) The words icaiA or weft* have 
the same meaning « The lord of the sod has ail wefts and strays 
here (Sea JontoiO 


LIS good Protestant ‘Hews* like his father a zealous Fpis 
copaUan. He Was, moreover, what hw father had never beei, * 
WMtoua Arinimau, and, though no Papist hked a Papist much 
MMarauLv W i 1) MacanlL ignores 
here too much the merciless reusiqus persecutioca of Junes 1L 
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I. 22. misrepresented: in the originnt edition is added, ' mid 
never more than in the present year.' In 1 va ( ttc.il efiert* 
were already being mr.de by the Whigs on the b< li.ill of Catholic 
Emancipation, and these efforts rune nut by the bitten si 
opposition. The Emancipation Bill was finally pa«-cd bv She 
Buko of Wellington in 1529. 

1. 23, certain class of men. Macaulay begins here a ravage 
assault on his Tory opponents, the Devs of Arimuic s. The 
following is a definition of more modern date : * Every great 
change is brought about by the co-operation of two cHwrs of 
men: these are thewe who arc. on the whole, content with the 
principles by which they have hitherto guided their live*, though 
they think that some changes ought to bo made in matters of 
detail ; and those who start upon an entirely new principle, and 
who strive to realise an ideal society which commends itnclf to 
their own minds. They answer, in short, to the Whigs and 
Radicals of modem political life, whilst the Con<enativ< « are 
represented by a third class averse to all change whatever. 1 
Neither Macaulay nor Mr. Gardiner would allow that G oimrr- 
vntistn has ever even helped to bring al*out any Wnrtieini change 
except under compulsion, or for contemptible motive The 
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at the battle of the Boyne (1630) which was followed by the 
subjugation of Ireland. The Irish Pari ament however wy» 
Gardiner representing bow the colony of English alone called 
for persecuting measures, and William had to govern Ireland if 
he was to govern Ireland at alb in accordance with ft* wishes. 

L 13. Naples — Spain In 1831 the armies rose at Naples and 
in Spain ago nst the tyrannical princes Ferdinand I. and 
Ferdinand VIL and established democracies. Jlettem ch the 
Anstnan JI n inter called on the Towers to suppress whit he 
cons dered might proTe a pern cions e iumpiC to other nations. 
Russia and Truss a naturally supported his views and the 
Austrians crashed the Neapol tin revolution and reinstated 
Ferdinand I In I&23 the trench entered , 'pain and restored 
Ferdinand \ IL Both pnnees s gnalised their restoration by 
horrible etnxnl es 

Boutl America See note on Bolivar p. 42, L Hi 
L IS. John Somers (tfL 1 16) was advocate for the Seven 
Bishops the prune pal framer of the Declaration of Rights (16S9J 
a member as Lord Keeper of the 'Whig Junto and President 
of the Council under W illiam II I and when in Queen Anne i 
re ga the Act of Un on ('Scotland) was proposed it was, u Green 
tells os, the wisdom and resolnt on of Lord Somers that brought 
the quest on to an issue (1 (T) 

Charles Earl of Shrewsbury toot a leading part m Inviting 
William of Orange to England and was afterwards ‘Secretary of 
State (ICDo) As Dote of Shrewsbury and Lord Treasurer he 
took part in the reception of George I. 

1. 23. the glorious. ^Tbe Whig toast To the glofiona and 
Immortal memory of Km; William. 

L 2T Ferdinand Ferdinand VIL of ^patn. ''re on p 31 L 13. 

Frederic Fnednch Wilhelm ILL (I'S* 1540), father of the 
German Emperor Wilhelm L After the overthrow of Napoleon, 
Prussia, Puesia, Austria and (for a t me) England formed what 
was called the Holy Alliance which was mainly directed by 
the pobtical counsels of Pnnce Mettermcb the Austrian minister 
In IS 1 *’ Canning receded from this Alliance Its professed 
object was to counteract anarch cal tendencies, but It bolstered 
up absolutism and tyranny note on Naples and Spain, 

pi 31 L 13 


L 36. ColAcaith (1"2S-1771), anther of the TrowKer the 
Ihfcrir/i \ tUagt, Sht Sloop* to Conqvtr the Ficne „f Wai'fckl 
For life and worts see any History of En Ush Literature. 
The Vicar of Waltisld « now -a -days more read and admired 
m Germany thin in England. Goldsmith and Dickens are 
tooked upon by the Aduianly educated German as the two great 
writers of English prose. Besides the ATayfis* Hatory here 
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mentioned, Goldsmith wrote (to order) Histories of Greece and 
Rome. In his Essay on Warren Hastings, Macanlay, inveighing 
against Gleig’s book on the same subject, wrote : ‘More eminent 
men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he, when they 
have stooped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust to estimate 
Goldsmith by the Vicar of Wakefield . ...’ His consternation 
knew no bounds when he discovered the blunder. ‘ I have not, 1 
he confessed to the editor of the Edinburgh Rcvieiv, ‘ the con- 
solation of being able to blame yon or the printers; for it must 
have been a slip of my own pen. I have put the Vicar of 
Wakefield instead of the History of Greece ;’ and he begged for a 
‘ prominent correction ’ in the next number of the Review. 

Page 32> 1. 2. proselyte : lit. ‘ one who has arrived,’ a 
‘stranger’; in the N.T. used of converts to Judaism (Acts, 
ii. 10). 

1. 7. not to popery... . This is a piece of rather disingenuous 
special pleading, and is virtually contradicted by what Macaulay 
himself relates in his History, and directly controverted by what 
he states in his Essay on Sir J. Mackintosh’s History of the 
Revolution, where he devotes much space to proving ‘by the 
strongest evidence’ that James ‘under the pretence of establish- 
ing perfect religious liberty, tried to establish the ascendency 
and the exclusive dominion of the Church of Rome.’ It is absurd 
to argue that James was ejected for his tyranny and not for his 
Catholicism ; his tyranny consisted almost entirely in religious 
persecution. (See Gardiner’s History, p. 639 tq., and Macaulay’s 
History, chap. vi. ad fin.) The Bloody Assizes, with its three 
hundred*and twenty victims, would ajone prove this. These 
victims were ‘ regarded by themselves, and by a large proportion 
of their neighbours, not as wrong-doers, but as martyrs who 
sealed with their blood the truth of the Protestant religion’ 
(Macanlay, Hist., v.). And when that monster in human form, 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, was sent by James to Ireland 
to 'do the work which no Englishman would do, ’ in a short 
time ‘almost every Privy Councillor, Jndge, Sheriff, Mayor, 
Alderman, and Justice of the Peace was a Roman Catholic.’ In 
London, ‘the king and the Jesuitical cabal’ worked at the ex- 
termination of the Protestants from all government offices. ‘ The 
cry was that a general proscription was at hand, and that every 
public functionary must make up his mind to lose his soul or to 
lose his place’ (Macaulay, Hist., vi.). Charles I. was a con- 
temptible mixture of weakness and obstinacy : for him truth and 
honour and justice were, as Machiavelli taught, 1 useful^ in the 
mouth, but not in heart’; ho doubtless acted unconstitution- 
ally, though possibly in accordance with the conviction that ho 
was superior to law -. but, even if the execiftion of Charles (over 
which Macaulay passes so lightly as a mere political error) did 
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not nullify Macacliv b parallel t li most d i Bgmmotis to found 
the comparison merely on what Mic.mli) rails the naked eon 
et tutional question an 1 to ignore the fait tbit the tyranny of 
Charles, however uncons at onal was not what the tyranny of 
Junes was the tyranny of a mere lees inhuman b got, or to use 
Macaulay t own expression (If <t v a deadly enemy to the 
rel gion and laws of England. What roused J ty above all, 
says Green, were the cruelt ea wreaked on women Sirs. L sle 
was tnt to the hlock for ha bounn 0 a rebeL Elizabeth Gaunt 
for the same act of womanly chanty was burned at Tybarn. 

P ty turned into honor when t was found that cruelty such as 
tb a was avowed and satict oned by the K ir Even the col h 
heart of General Churchi 1 to whose ene gv the victory at 
Scdgemoor had mainly been owing revel ed at the mtl leanness 
of James. TT us piarWe he cned as he struck the m&ntlep eco 
on wb h he leant, H dot he rc/cr than the K n g* htjarl 
L 11 famous resolution Macaulay purposely docs not give 
the whole of what Gardiner calls th s lumbering resolut on. It 
ran thus That King James H haring endeavoured to subvert 
the const tution of the kingdom by break ng the original contract 
between king and people and by the *dv ce of Jesuits an(l other 
wicked persons hann 0 violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of the k n gdonv, had abd eated the govern' 
meat and the throne had thereby become vacant. 

I 31 the Declaration of Eight (usually Pate#) drawn up by 
Somers and presented to W lliam and Mary by the two Houses 
on Feb 13th 16S9 in the banqetmg room at Whitehall. It 
recited the misgovenunent of James, his abd cation, and the 
resolve of tbe limls art! Commons to assert the ancient rights 
and tibert ea of En ish subjects It denied the right ot any 
king to eierc se a dispensing power or to exact money or to 
maintain an army save by consent of Par Lament (Green) The 
main characterunu of the revolution was that it established the 
supremacy of Parliament by Setting op a king and queen who 
owed the r posit on to a Pari ameutary vote { Gard tier) The 

Declant oa of F = hta a the Great Charter of our present eonsti 
tut n although as Gard net points out it was nominally an 
agreern at for a single generat on. It was Lad evil afterwards 
found necessary to tore ah the unwieldy vessel of Parliament 
the “ e ™ °f 1 Junto or Cabinet but the revolut on of 
I5S3 was, u Green says the true ongia of our present system of 
representat ve government under a limited monarchy 

Page 33, L 10 prerogative! The Latin pnrroqat rtti denotes 
cm asked- The tnbus pnerogitiva was that tribe wb cb 
o tamed by lot the right of voting first n the public assembly 
privilege! *"°™ nine to mean privileged, or (aa a tubsL) 
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1. 12. ship-money — ‘With the Scottish army in the back- 
ground (1641), the Commons had obained the royal assent to a 
bill authorising the election of a Parliament at least once in three 
years, even if the king did not summon one. In May the king 
agreed that the existing Parliament should not he dissolved 
without its own consent. ... One after another the instruments by 
which the king had been enabled to defy the nation were 
snatched from his hands. Ship-money was declared to be illegal, 
and tonnage and poundage were no more to be levied without 
parliamentary consent ’ (Gardiner). 

L 13. Star Chamber : Under William the Conqueror the Jews 
had no ordinary legal rights, but 1 a royal justiciary secured law 
to the Jewish merchant; his bonds Mere deposited for safety in 
a chamber of the royal palace at Westminster, w liicli from their 
Hebrew name starr. s gained the title of the Star Chamber.’ The 
‘Court of Star Chamber’ was composed, during Elizabeth’s 
reign, of the Privy Council (whose jurisdiction had been much 
extended by Wolsey) and the two Chief Justices 1 The posses- 
sion of such a weapon,’ says Green, ‘would .have been fatal to 
liberty under a great tyrant ; under Chai'es at was turned simply 
to the profit of the Exchequer.’ The Court' of High Commission 
was a kind of ecclesiastical Star Chamber./ It, was reviled by 
James II. 

1. 19. to call a free parliament Janes certainly on his 

accession made, as Macaulay tells us in his Hislory, all kinds of 
promises ‘ that he would defend the Church and would strictly 
respect the rights of the people ’ — promises which w ere received 
with great acclamation and enthusiasm ; and when he learnt that 
William was preparing to land in Engl anti he ‘made concessions, 
abolished the Ecclesiastical Commission, gavr back the charters 
of the City of London etc.’ ( Gardiner ) ; but that he actually* 
offered to do what Macaulay here states seery,b doubtful. 

1. 22. twenty years . . What period Macaulay means by T 
1 twenty years ’ I cannot say. The complications with Prance 
lasted, intermittently, until at least the ‘ general peace ’ of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (174S). On the death of James II. (1701) Louis XU . 
acknowledged his son (the Old Pretender) as king of England, 
and in 1744 the Young Pretender was ‘ sent with a French fleet 
to invade England' {Gardiner). As for intestine war, the Old 
Pretender joined the * Mars rising’ in Scotland (1715), and the 
march to Lerby of Charles Edward and the battle of Culloden 
(1746) took place thirty years later. From the battle of the 
Boyme to the battle of Culloden was a period of 56 years. After 
Culloden Charles Edward escaped to France, where lie is said to 
have lived a wretched drunken life until^lISS. His brother 
Henry was created Cardinal of York, and died in ISO/ the last 
legitimate descendant of James II. The present king of Italy 
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has Stuart blood in his Terns being descended from, Heonctts 
youngest daughter of Charles L borne reader* toll doubtless 
ren ember the rnonninent by Ci&ors- kt Feter 9 *t Frnne 
(vie ted in 1833 W ilacanlay) od wt ch ate inscribed the 
Of James III Charlea Edward and Henry The inrenptioiw in 
the crypt where they 1 e bar ed give the honng Pretender and 
his brother the kingly t tie as Charles III and Henry IX. 

1 23 a national debt first took definite form under tj o ad 
ministration of Montague V. dliam s chancellor of the exchequer 
See on p S L £7 

L 2o The Long Parliament met first cia November 3 lOtOt 
after having been deprived of so many members that it wan 
derisively ca led the Pump or Truck Parliament it vis d a 
solved bv Cromwell oil April 20th, 16o3 Its remnants were 
reinstated by the sol 1 era after the abd cat on of Richard Crom 
well in JfioS bat oa March 16th 1660 the Long Parliament 
came by its own act to its unhonoured end (Gardiner) 

Page 34,1 1 the Petition of Sight was drawn up by members 
of Charles third Parliament (162b) among whom Sir John El ot. 
Coke and Selden were the most act vfe. Its main requests were 
( 1 ) the cessst os of all arbitrary taxat on forced loans bene 
volences and the like (°) of all imprisonment outlawry or fine 
w thout lawful judgment of a man » peers ( 1 ) of mart al law 
nnd the billeting of sold era in times of peace. Charles accepted 
these cond.it oris an 1 his consent won for him a large subsidy 
from Parliament Cfhis is what Macaulay alludes to in recent 
purenase, i 

L 17 1 « Pol le vent ,the formula of royal assent to if B1I 
L31 no private virtues t See oa 5 3^ l I 
L 32. Oliver Croinwell for his personal character as well as 
his military and letiaktive genius sec especially Mr Harrisons 
0 ! ft Crownreff (Knelish Statesmen eenesj. For other views of 
the subject consult Macaulay a History chap L Carlyle a Crom 
vrdVt Lift and L^tferi and on Htrot* Hallams ConnfUutumitl 
Ilu'ory (reviewed by Macaulay) Card tier s Pvntan /‘ewduf on , 
Histones by Ha me 0 ^eu Gardiner etc. 

Page 35 X 8 of prelates *,<. Laud. 

X 15 Vandyke Anthony van Deck feem at Antwerp 1503 
d ed in England 1641 In 1C3** doubtless through the inter 
ventioa of the Lari of Arundel he entered the service of Charles 
I of England, who gave h ua a salary of £200 a t ear and bestowed 
upon h un the honour of ka ghth ood. Thu nobil ty and gentry soon 
followed the king’s etamphq in adopting Van Dyck as their 
portnut>punter He endeavoured to obtain a commiss an for 
the decors", on oi file walls of the Banquet ng HM! Whitehall, 
Jhe ceding of wh eh was covered with Rubens designs. Not 
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succeeding in this wish, he returned to Belgium in 1640, taking 
with him his wife, a lady of the noble Scotch house of Buthven. 
Then, hearing that Louis XIII. proposed decorating the largest 
saloon of the Louvre, he hastened to Paris, but found that 
Poussin had already obtained the commission. Retaining, doubt- 
less in low spirits, to England, where the misfortunes then 
gathering over the king must have further depressed him, he 
was taken with an illness, which terminated in his death at 
the early age of 42' (Croirc). Of his many portraits of Charles 
one of the finest is in the Vienna Gallery : another (on horseback) 
is at Windsor, and another in the Louvre. 

1. 20. regularity at chapel : In Macaulay's Corueroationbclircai 
Coichy and Milton the latter says of Charles: ‘He «as a man 
who had so much semblance of virtues as might make his vices 
most dangerous ... grave, demure, of a solemn carriage, and a 
sober diet; as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of 
oaths as an atheist.’ 

1. 31. example of his predecessors: ‘Towards the end of the' 
fifteenth century special circumstances occurred which made it 
necessary that the crown should be clothed for a time with extra- 
ordinary* powers. . . The strong government of the Yorkists, 
succeeded by the far stronger government of the Tudors, was the 
auswer to the national demand that the lawless nobility should bo 
incapacitated from doing further mischief. ... Before the depression 
of the nobility was effected, the struggle with Rome was begun. 
Fredi powers were needed by the crown, if it was to avert the risk 
of foreign invasion, to detect plots at home, and to maintain order. 
...In almost every department of government the crown was thus 
enabled to arrogate to itself powers unknown in earlier times. 
In taxation ...means had been found by which the crown couhl 
evade the control of Parliament. People were asked sometimes 
to give money, sometimes to lend it, and sometimes the money 
thus lent was not repaid. ... The chief field in which the crown 
encroached upon the nation was in matters of judicature. The 
struggle against the nobles ... produced the Court of Star Chamber. 
The struggle against the papacy produced the Court of High 
Commission. . Elisabeth, with all her faults, sympathized with 

the people which she ruled W onld Elizabeth’s successor be able 

to do the same’ If not, the House of Commons was there to give 
voice to the national desires. . Such a change could hardly bo 
effected without a content’ (Gardiner’s Pt'ritcih JRaolution). 

Page 35, 1. 16. Strafford : Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, whose impeachment, proposed by Pym, was the first act of 
tiie Long Parliament. He was executed on May 12th, 1641. ‘A 
ntob gathered round Whitehall and howled for the execution of 
tee sentence. Charles, fearing lest the mob should take vengeance 
on the queen, weakly signed’ a commission appointing corotrds- 
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monere to give the royal assent to the bill though he had prom wd 
Strafford fi»t not a hair of his head ahonld be touch ed (Gardiner a 
f> udeit f H tfory) 

1 22. Quite re George Fox had rased (ISIS) a tempest of 

dena d His doctr ne a few years later rose greatly IQ publ c 
est matron But at the time of t! e Reetorat on the Quakers were 
popularly regarded aa the moat leap cable of fanatics. By the 
Puritans they were treated w th seventy here and were perse 
ented to the death in f>ew Lnglaud Aevertheles* the pobl 0 
often confounded Puritan and Quaker (Macanlay IM i ) The 
Quakers were protected by Cromwell. After the Restoration 
more than four thousand were gnua in prist® ami the number 
rap dly nc leased The Dcclarat on of Indulgence, twdte years 
later let free twelve thousand Quakers (Green ix. tu) For 
George For see Morley a tnjf Int p Clf> It was the Just c« 
Gerras Eennet, who first gave For and hb fnenls the pamo of 
Quakers, because Fox bade him tremble and quake before the 
power of the Lord. The performance described by Macaulay was 
pose hly due to an over 1 teral interpretation of /an ah u x 2, 

I. 23 Fifth monarchy men declared that the t me had arrived 
for the re an of the sa Dts and that they were themselves the 
saints (Oditi ntr) The fifth monarchy was that of King Jesus 
the others were the monarchies of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 
Feme. 


L 30 despotic sceptres In the original vers on of the essay 
stood tl e sceptres of Brandenburgh an { Rragauza (Tmesis and 

L 33. Devil of tyraiffiy Cf When the Dev 1 of tyraony 
hath gone nto the body pol t c ho departs not but with struggles 
and foaming, an f great convulsions ''hall he therefore vex it 
for ever lest n go ng out he fur a moment tear and rend it* 
(Macanlsv CdnrrrmJ mti If v-ffn Coirf y an l Alttfo n)_ 


Page 37 L 8 ths more violent tlie outrages Macaulay's 
d eta in th s and, the following sentences m ght be used to ex 
t 'll tn< ^. *^ mnst J ast - fy the massacre at Cawnpore In 
the heat of argument Macaulay is too ready to palliate as also 
to condemn. At times 1 s feelings carry h m *o far that it makes 
a pa nfnl impress on, Ria approval of an 1 h 8 exultation at, the 
temhle vengeance of h s countrymen after the Ind an Slut ny 
must be regretted by all who adm re and love h a personal char 
acter I may say he writes In l«o7 that till this year I did 
not know what real vwd chv e hatred meant ITfth what horror 
I used to read n Livy how Fnlnos put to death the whole 
Capaan Senate n the second Pnn c War! And with what 
equan m ty I could hear that the whole garrison of Delhi had 
been treated in the same way Is this wrong f Is not the 
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severity winch springs from a great sensibility to human suffering 
a better thing than the levity which springs from indifference to 
human suffering’’ 

L 24. Till men ... . Macaulay probably alludes here also to the 
Slavery question, which before his birth was, as Trevelyan says, 
‘well before Parliament and the nation,’ though the Abolition 
Bill was not passed till 1833. He seems to have taken no great 
interest in the matter, but his knowledge of the freed negro slave 
and his ways was doubtless above the average, as he must have 
heard quite enough, and more than enough, on the subject of his , 
father’s experiences in Sierra Leone, and his later efforts in support 
of the Abolition Bill. Literature will continue to regard Zachary 
Macaulay as the father of the ‘ great ’ Macaulay ; but it may be 
well in this case also to remember the fable of the man and the 
lion. 

1. 29. Seres: It is strange that in later editions Macaulay did 
not correct this blunder. Xeres, or Jarez de la Frontera, is a 
town on a plain some thirty miles N.B. of Cadiz, and the nearest 
river, the Guadalete, is some four miles distant. Our word 
‘Sherry ’ is nearer to the Arabic form of the name, 1 Cheris.’ 

Page* 38, 1. 9. sophisms, a better word than ‘sophistries’ to 
denote captious quibbles or fallacies, snch as were practised by 
the Greek sophists, the professed object of whose rhetoric was to 
‘ make the weaker argument the stronger.’ 

L 12. Ariosto: See on p 27, 1. 7. The ‘fairy ’is Manto, who 
describes herself as ‘ the Fate Manto who laid the first stone at 
the foundation of Mantua.’ (Manto Mas a prophetess, daughter 
of the blind Theban prophet Teiresias, who himself was meta- 
morphosed for a time into a woman because he had killed a 
female snake.) It is on the shore of the lake formed by the 
Mincio, near Mantua, that she meets Adonio. She reminds him 
how he had once saved a snake from being killed by a peasant. 
(Adonio favoured snakes, being himself, as Mantuan, descended 
from the Theban warriors who sprang from the teeth of the 
dragon slain by Cadmus. ) She explains how, at certain seasons, 
she and her sisters, though immortal, are obliged to take the 
form of snakes, and how during this period they lose their power 
over the elements, and are exposed to great dangers. In return 
for his kindness, she promises him wealth and success in love. 
She changes herself into a little long-haired dog, ‘white as 
ermine,' and accompanies him on a love adventure, which is by 
no means a ‘pretty story’ { Orl . Fur., Canto 43, 78 sq.). 

Page 39, 1. 17. Public Liberty. On the subject of Stilton’s 
apparent mutability in political matters, Mr Pattison says, 

‘ Through all these stages Milton passed in the space of twenty 
years — Chnrch-Piiritan, Presbyterian, Royalist, Independent, 
Commonwealth’s man, Oliverian. .. The names which we are 
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obliged togiie to his successive polit cal stages do not indicate 
shades of colour adoj ted from tbe prevail ng political ground 
but the genome development of the public consc oneness of 
per tan England repeated m an in im leaf. lie may perhaps 

lea nbe the mot va force as a passionate attachment to personal 
liberts liberty of thought and act wu Contrast the quotation 
from Dr Johnson given on p. ’S 1 34 
L 32. that celebrated proceeding There is a touch of levity 
in the expression whi h wool 1 he perhaps excusable in a clever 
I ml. In certain directions Macaulays character never passed 
be} on4 the adolescent stage He had no car far the finer liar 

mon esof the inner life Me tml in him bo trace of a spirit 
wh ch has hail experience of the solemn realities and truths of 
existence (J/on*on) 

1 T Regicides probably he means merely those members of 
tbe so called H gh Court of Justice | nc.lmnn'* Cromwell) who 
actually oted for tbe ft tigs execution but possibly it includes 
the m litary saints an i other such etn uent persons. 

I 30 essential distinction two very essential diet o t ions may 
be adduced F rstlv < harles was executed wh le James was 
purposely allowed to escape moreover tin non would nT t bsio 
been d scharged against James unless he had joined a foreign 
army in invading tbe realms of a sovereign who had been 
duly elected bv the consent of the ast majority of the nation 
Secondly the cose of the L evolution is para lei to that of the 
Rebellion ne ther in respect of first princ plea nor in respec* 
of the raked constitutional question ' Whatever may be the 
various limits that theorists such as Juarez Hobbes and 
Grotras may set to tbatiuty of non res stance it is an historical 
tsrh thab this, uib.eje. UAbrsn tvvv ‘wot, dsaiytbifiXslj 

rose against James IL and were actuated to the deed by the 
deepest horror and detestation of h s inhuman tv and tyranny 
In the case of Charles L Macaujy himself tells ns, * The mill 
tary samts resolved that in defiance of the oid laws of the 
realm and of the almost vmwrsaf ««/ mint of tht nation the 
king should expiate his crimes with hia blood (Hut, j ) The 
majority of Englishmen, says Gardiner, were ready to take 
Charles at hisw Old. The Commons declared for a recouc liation 
with the king More than 140 members were excluded {by 
Colonel Puree wd hw wjUvts> and the rra due, about 50 or fiO 
appn nted the illegal tribunal which called itself the High Court 
of Ja*t ce Of the IAj members of this tribunal only 67 appeared 
the tn&1 Fn rf^x h lttself was absent. It wa 4 by tb&s# 
e Hfgi* that Charles was tn^l and concJenmod to death 

If any pel total cntie comm lied wit} good i Mention* deserves 
the extreme prna4y of the law Charles had deserved that 
penalty But be was neither tned nor condemned bv the v ill 

ottriB nat an J 
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Page 40, 1 1. Jefferies, usually Jeffreys See Macaulay's 
Hi«., chap, ii., foi a graphic description of the Bloody Assives 

1. 3, Boyne: see on p. 31, 1. 4. 

1. lo. heir ..nephew daughters: Janies (the old Pretender); 
"William of Omige (son of Mary, sister of James II.); Mary of 
Orange and Anne (afterwards Queen). 

1. IS. fifth of November: the double annn ersary of the detec- 
tion of Gunpowder Plot (1605) and the lindimr of William III. 
(16SS) at Brixliatn. The ‘Form of Prater and 'lhauk c gnitig,’ as 
well as the Service to be used on the ‘ Pay of Prayer and Fasting 
for the Martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles the First,’ were 
removed from the Prayer-book by* loyal warrant in 1859. 

1.24. We disapprove . . In his Ih'-tory Macaulay, m express- 
ing the same sentiment, uses. perhaps mis ittingly*, a rhetorical 
device known as father. ‘In no long time it became manifest 
that those political and religious realots, to whom this deed is 
to be ascribed, had committed not only a cnnie but an error.’ 
On this ‘error’ he then expatiates. In his Bs'ay on Hallams 
Cont‘. History, in which he goes still furth u into the question, 
he says * ‘ The opponents of Charles, it must he admitted, were 
technically guilty of treason ’ ; and in commenting on the neces- 
sity for the king's execution he remarks, ‘In fact the danger 
amounted to nothiug. There was indeed danger from the 
attachment of a large party to his ofnee ; but this danger his 
execution only increased.’ See a ho the Ccrni 'rsation btlxccen 
Co\r*ey and itdton, where similar sentiments arc expressed. 

1. 34. PRisbyterians : for their straggle vith the Independents 
(the ‘ Separatists ’ or ‘godly party’) see Green’s History, viii. 8, 
and. Macaulay's ffht., chap. i. In 1047 the Presbyterian Parlia- 
ment passed a measure to disband the army — which refused to 
obey. After the death of Cromwell the whole body of the 
Presbyterians openly allied itself with the Royalists : it had to 
choose between the religious and military ty r.anny* of the Inde- 
pendents or the restoration of the Stuarts, and it chose the 
latter. 

Page 41, 1. 10 The very feeling . . These truly Machiavellian 
sentiments cannot be taken seriously. Anything is grist for 
Macaulay’s mill That he was without any* moral sense is dis- 
proved by his life — ‘good, upright, amiable roan that he was,’ as 
Mr. Morison justly says But he seems to have been entirely 
without what Bur km "calls ‘penetrative imagination ’-—without 
any insight into the realm of ideal morality ‘ His mind never 
seems to hav e suggested to him problems of its own. . He rarely 
discusses even politics, m which he took so Ijrge a share, with 
any serious heartiness. . . He does not betray the slightest interest 
in social or religions questions’ {Morison) To wish a nation to 
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approve whit 'not only * crime but an error, merely for 
the sate of securing 'liberty,’ shows what, Macaulay’* ideal ef 
liberty mast have been 

I 18 B aJmast na Claude da baumwse, professor at the Un' 
versify of Leyden, the most celebrated classical scholar of hia 
day {see on p. ®, 1 3S) waa c imniMaioued by 'Pvtn.ee Charles, 
who had retired to the Hague to write a manifesto against the 
pegicides. His Defr-n.no teg ta, published at the end of the same 
year (1641), caused an alarm in Olivenan finds®, and the council 
ordered its Latin secretary, Mr Milton to prepare some 
thin ^ in answer to the book of Salmaams. The result was 
Mitton’a Pro jtoptifo Anghrano Dtfcns jo ‘Milton’ says Mr 

Pattison, 1 was as much above Salmasms in mental power as he was 
inferior ta him in extent of book knowledge His greater power 
was spent in * greater force of invective. When be should have 
been justifying his clients from the charge of rebellion and regicide 
before the t«r of Europe, MiLtau. is. bending all bis invention 
upon personalities He exaggerates the foibles of Salmasius, htfl 
vanity, the vatu tv of Madame <lc 'talmasms, her ascendency ovi f 
bet hnabMid Ho exhaust* the Lot.n i ocaWlxry of abuse to pile 
up every epithet of contumely and execration On the he-fll of h|8 
adversary It but amounts to calling Salmasms fool and knave 
through a couple of hnnlred pages This is what hlscaulat 
calls the treatise of a ‘political philosopher ’ Sabnaeius at once 
wrote • reply, but this PupoMxo was cot published till after the 
Bestcratton In it be calls Milton (in Latm) a ‘puppy,’ a 
1 bVmdktn g,‘ a 1 coxcomb, 1 an 'unclean beast with nothing hum ah 
except his gjittenne ey«Uds v nod so on. Before 
was ready the duel between Milton and Morns began , for which 
see IVUiiMm’e Milton, p 112 aj Saluiasma died, at Spa In 1053, 
and ‘Milton delighted hunsr If with the belief that be had 
shortened Saltemams a life (Hr Johnson) 

L 22. JEntiS magnl d extra. In a battle against the Rntuhan8« 
iEneas wounds severely Mezen nus, an exiled Etruscan king wb° 
had joined Turuua Laueua, tho son pf Mezenbi is hurfa 
himself upon jEnea* and covers the retreat of bin fathvf 
cEneaJ u unwilling to slay the lad, but being hard pressed *» 
obliged to do so. Oter hi* dead body he otters compaasionat* 
words, and adds, In this, unhappy one, thou, wilt tuid end 
eolation for thy pitiable death— thou an fallen by the hand M 
great J'Eoeas ( £'i 10 830 J 

, A enemies ot Wilton for instance, Hr J oheson, who say® 
Milbm, having now lasted the honey of public employment, 
would not return to hunger an l philosophy but continuing t° 
«erciM las oScs,!mje r * manifest usurpation bp tray el to’ bis 
(Cromwell a) power that liberty which he had defended. Nothing 
van be more just than that rebellion ehould end in slavery , that 
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he who had justified the murder of his king for some acts which 
to him seemed unlawful should now sell his services and his 
flatteries to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he could do 
nothing lawful.’ Milton accepted the post of Latin secretary to 
the Committee for Foreign Affairs, on March loth, 2649, j'ust" sue 
u eeks after the execution of Charles. ‘ On which same evening,’ 
says Carlyle, ‘ one discerns in a faint but authentic manner 
certain dim gentlemen of the highest authority, young Sir Harry 
Vane to appearance one of them, repairing to the lodging of one 
Mr. Milton ... to put an official question to him there. . . I have 
authority to say that Mr. Milton, thus unexpectedly applied to, 
consents ; is formally appointed on Thursday next . and gives, 
and continues to give, great satisfaction to that Council, to me, 
and to the whole Nation now, and to all Nations ’ (vol. iL, 
Letter 90). Milton retained his office till the Restoration. The 
number of his Latin despatches, most of them very short, is 137, 
which gives an average of little more than one a month. Per- 
haps still more extraordinary than Milton’s acceptance of office 
under a military usurper is the fact, which seems to be in- 
dubitably proved" by Prof. Masson, that Milton, the author of the 
Areopoffitica, held (in 16-51) the post of censor or press licenser 
in connection with the weekly paper, Mtrcuriu* Poli'icits. In 
the Arcoparjitica he strongly denounces press censorships. 

Page 42, 1. 3. despotic power. ‘The resistance of the 
army and of the old enemies of Charles's kingship had doubtless 
the very greatest weight in Oliver's determination to refuse the 
kinely title. ... Oliver owed his authority to his personal qualities. 
— To ca|^him a king was to make him ridiculous. ... ’ (Gardiner, 
Pur. Per. 179). In 1657 Oliver’s second'’Parh'ament proposed to 
revive the kingly office, and offered him the title of king. This 
ho declined, and was installed more solemnly than before as 
Protector. The comedy of the ‘gran rifiuto’ can be read in 
Carlyle's Cromicd! (vol. 5, p. 23S l ?.), and should be compared 
with the description of a similar comedy in Julius Civ c a r (Act 1, 
Sc. 2). 

L 5. dissolved it The Long Parliament was dissolved by 
force, April 20th. 1653, Oliver's first Parliament u as summoned 
Sept. 3rd, 1654. dissolved Jan. 22nd, 1655; his second was sum- 
moned on Sept. 17th, 1656 ; aud dissolved Jan. 20th, 163S. [A new 
Parliament met during Richard Cromwell’s brief Protectorate, but 
after three months was dissolved by the anny. The remnant of 
the old Long Parliament then met, was dispersed by the soldiery, 
met again, and on March 16th, 1660, ‘came by its ov, n act to its 
unhououret! end.’] 

1. 9. Venetian, oligarchy. Even under tbe t Byzantine Empire, 
Venice, though tributarv, had its Doges (Doge = duca, Lit. crier). 
The first was Paulucius. In the eleventh" century it became 
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independent an ! about UT! it* grot ernmentwuis entrusted b. two 
ComiClb the CvMj/ttn mctggiOrt anl the Conmjlto WWJ cr 
Swnarta the Utter consistn g of the Doga and l a Councillor* 

To thus ware ad led liter tl e Forty (Quarnnfia) with jmfi'’ M 
powers and » ‘■^eu-ite fur foreign affairs (U30) Lot the 
aristocratic party gradually became supreme an 1 introduced the 
herrum. »-e the eidus o i < f all from the Great Council except 
the members of certain coble families whose names w ere eft tore l 
in the Golden pooh In rder to detect an l * ipprrss con 
(piracies the celebrate 1 coun d of the Ten was inst tnted, 
at loll introduced tl a Inniusit on It was through this agency 
that the Doge Manno Faiiero was executed ( 1 ** L Supremo 
]ud eial rsiwer was afterward* wiellrd l>y the Three The 
power of \ cnice yrss at its height b* tween 1400 axul 1500 after 
the destruction of tl e Genoese fleet In the long Struggle with 
the Turks they gra tnally lost all their foreign possess on* Cyprus 
was eompuere 1 by the iurks in 1570 and Crete In 1C00 
1 )1 a const! to Gent. O Lee. ICth Idol a constitutional 

document, known as the jWrum*nf of ( oremtntni was drawn 
up by Cromwell » leading supporters an l accepted by him i 
For the character and contents of this /Wrnwirfil see Gardiner n 
fCiubnt n find t S 4 aoit reea mi r The new Const tutlon ’ 
la his Essay on Huffatn a ( t> iliWuml Ihufory Macaulay 
combats HiUams assertion tbit Cromwell never showed any 
signs of a teg slntive mind 

L 15 Lori Clarendon see on p. 20 L IB 
1 17 Dutch sUuUhoWer the Dutch word Sia /Aour/n* mean* 
the * ho’der or governor of » town. In C crrosO it &> vrnttau 
Siatlhnl >r an l meaifli a stead holder ta a *t ce regent’ 

( emer der die Stelle des Lacdcslurru vcrfntt f It i» there 
fore inaccurutfj to Vntr stadtholder for in Dutch * town i* 
tiad not stofif^ and in German Si<vit means a to* » not * j luce * 
or ‘steal \'<adt and iilatt are merely different forms of tbn 
sumo word, but are used in different senses. 

1 2o Bolivar tl = Liberator of boath America was born at 
Caracas in l'S3 In 1825 be had already free 1 much of the con 
t Holt from tie Spanish yoke anl at the date Of Macaulays 
Essay he waa d ctator of North Peru (mile l after him Bobvial 
In ISffShe waapreaident of Coli mb a. Having developed de*!* ti c 
tendencies and bav i g been detected in intrigues with France and 
TuglauJ be was cotnpe led to resign (1S3Q), and aoon afterward* 
d sd 

Pftgo 43, h 13. upheld abroad. *In hi* view cf European 
politics Cromwell Vras misled by the conservative unj diswcti 
Utive temper cl fcu n i n 1 as well us by tl e strength < f hi* 
Kl pious eithusiaam. Whit Sweden bad been under Curtail "* 
Englan 1 Cromwell dreamt might be now— the bead of a great 
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Protestant league against Catholic aggression. . Cromwell was 
resolute to kindle again the religions strife (the Thnty Years’ 
War) which had been closed by the treat of Westphalia, and he 
seized on a quarrel {') between the Duke of Savoy and his Pro- 
testant subjects (the Vaudois) as a means of kindling it. As 
though to announce the outbieak of a world-wide struggle, Blake 
bombarded Algiers, and destroyed the fleet with which its 
piiates had ventured, through the reign of Charles, to insult the 
English coast The thunder of his guns, every Puiitan believed, 
would be heard m the Castle of St Angelo, and Rome itself 
would have to bow to the greatness of Cromwell. But the vast 
schemes of the Protector broke down everywhere’ (Green, 
vm. x ). Besides the conquest of Jamaica and the capture of 
the Spanish treasure ships at Santa Cruz there was little or 
nothing gamed by a i ast expenditure of blood and money. Nor 
was the success on land of much account. ‘ A detachment of the 
Puritan army joined the Prencli troops who were attacking 
Elanders under the command of Turenne. The victory of the 
Danes forced the Flemish towns to open their gates to the French, 
nnd gave Dunkirk to Cromwell.’ It seems therefore somewhat 
of an exaggeration to assert, as Gieen does, that 'neier had the 
fame o? England stood higher.’ 

1. 22. Instrument of Government : see on p. 42, 1. 11. 

1. 23. the Humble Petition and Advice was the name of the 
address presented to Cromwell in 1057 b> his second Pailiament 
Besides the offer of kingship it contained various suggestions for 
‘amendments to the Constitution’; among which was a proposal 
for the formation of a Second House. Ciomwell accepted every- 
thing except the offer of the kingly title.* See on p. 42, 1. 3 

Page 44, 1. 2. Independents : Foi their ‘ rise and character ’ see 
Macaulay's Hist., chap, i , and Green, Mil i ; and Gardiner’s 
Puritan Revolution (p S2) for an account of the earlier Inde- 
pendents (Separatists, Brownists, Pilgrim lathers etc.) ‘Only 
the Independents and a few despised sects, such as the Qnakers, 
upheld the right of e\ery man to worship God according to the 
bidding of his own conscience. The great bulk of the Puritan 
party, with the Preslij terians at its head, were at one with their 
opponents in desiring an uniformity of worship, if not of belief, 
throughout the whole land ’ (Green). 

1 6 of tyrants : The character of Charles H. did not openly 
discover itself at first, so that Macaulay’s assertion is not quite fair. 
For the first few years of his reign he ‘ coolly watched, with con- 
summate secrecy, the shame aud discontent of his people with 
the one aim of turning it to his own advantage' But the 
epithets ‘frivolous and heartless’ were undoubtedly rithly 
earned by Charles ‘What Ins subjects sa\* m their king was 
a pleasant, brown-faced gentleman playing with his spaniels, or 
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drawing caricatures of Ins m n sters or Binging cate* to the 
waterfowl in bis part Hu manners were perfect and there 
wm a careless freedom and courtesy to his address which won 
Over everybody His nitanil ratell eeuce showed itself m his 
pninu t of chemistry and anitomv and m the interest he showed 
in the &. entitle mou nes of the I oval Society Even Rochester 
id bis mere less ep gram was forced to own that Charles never 
tilt foolish tl mg He bated business. He gave no sign of 
ambit on. The one thing he seemed tn earnest about was sen 
suat pleasure — (as Milton says of Bel al to Tice industrious ) — 
Gambling and drinking helped to hll up his vacant moments. 

\o thought of remorse or of ahame seems ever to have crossed 
his mind. Virtue he regarded s mply as a tnck by wh ch clever 
hvpocr tea imposed on fools. I rat tnle he had none. lie was 
Incapable of e tber love or hate The only feel ug he retained for 
his fellow man was that of an smnsed contempt (Green) 

I 12 his rival Louis XIV The young ting Lewis XXV , 
avowed h mself the champ on of Cat hoi c am and despotism 
Franco was the wealth est of Fnropean powers and her subsidies 
could free Charles from his dependence on his Parliament 
The aid of Lewis could alone realise the aims of Charles anl 
Charles was freed by nature from any sha ne dpi n and again 
Charles made secret treaties with Louis and accepted his sub- 
wd «s Hu marriage with Catherine of Portugal was due to his 
wish to cone 1 ate Louis. He offers l to declare bis rebgion trad 
to join France in an attack on Holland (1G"0) if Lewis would 
grant him a subsidy e^nal to a million a year On thia basis a 
*.w»f i ene *y* srasr av nyturAnd g omr fitegw (tfi? dwdtnrMtfdta 

from Lew a a fresh piston for three years as the piXoe of his 
good offices A force of 3000 English soldier* were landed at 
Ostend but Charles soon agreed for a fresh pension to recall the 
brigade. All faith in England was lost (Green) 

L 19 Anathfima. MaranathA see I Cor its Pd From the 
verb draTfihjiu I ieltcate two nouns were formed via. 
amthjia and oraffrjwi iarniihlm-i »nd anal mui] of wt ch tl e 
formercarae m later Greek to mean a thing devote! to destruction 
an accursed th ng It is th s word that St Paul uses when he 
says (Rom. ix. 3} I ooull wish that I myself were anathema. 
AsofAcma means s mply a votive offering See Trench a ’tew 
TYsf Synonyms. Jf'int’i rttfta 19 Hebrew and means The Lord 
is come it Is used as a form of asseveration. I ke Antra, which 
is also Hebrew For the state of morals an! literature during 
the re gn of Charles IL see Macaulay s 2/nfory chap ii. 

k 21 Belial and Itoloch Charles II and James II 
He ceased and nert bun Moloch, seeptered king 
Stootl np, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, now fiercer by despair ; 
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... Of God, or hell, or ■worse. 
He recked not. 


. . . On the other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane ; 

A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex aud dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low. 

To vice industrious. . . . 

Par. Loti, 43 sq. and 10S sq. 

For Moloch worship and human sacrifice, I may perhaps refer to 
my Introduction to Goethe’s I phi genic (Macmillan). To enter 
fully into the ghastly details is impossible in a note. 

Page 45, L S. hissed the hand : at the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament, Nov. 5th, 1640. 

1. 11. dug up: at the Restoration ‘the bodies of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, and Ireton ■» ere tom from their graves and hung on 
gibbets’ at Tyburn, while those of Pym and Blake u ere cast out 
of Westminster Abbey into St Margaret’s Churchyard’ (Green). 

calves’ heads. In the original edition this sentence runs: 
‘who dined on calves’ heads or on broiled rumps, and cut 
down oak trees or stuck them up ... Calves’ heads were 
eaten by the Cromwellian party as an outward and visible 
sign of their delight at the decapitation of the King. When 
General-*Monk entered London and declared for a free Par- 
liament in place of the ‘Bump’ remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment, ‘that night every street was ablaze with bonfires. 
That there might be no mistake about the meaning of the 
display, rumps were roasted over the fires, and carried about the 
streets in derision’ (Gardiner). Oak branches u ere used by 
Royalists as mementos of the escape of Prince Charles after his 
father’s execution. ‘ Charles threw himself upon the loj alty of a 
Royalist gentleman in the neighbourhood, and ho was not de- 
ceived. In after days men told how he had been seated in tho 
branches of an oak whilst the troopers who were searching for 
him rode below. Dressed ns a servant be rode to Bristol, with a 
lady riding on a pillion behind. At Chavmouth he hoped to find 
a vessel to carry him to France. But the master of tiie ship 
refused to go. It was not till he readied Brighton, then a small 
fishing village, that he found the help lie u anted, and made liis 
escape from England’ (Gardiner, Pur. Per. 150). 

1, 30. satirists and dramatists : :.uch as Samuel Butler (nut)ior 
of Hudihras), Dryden, and Wycherley, and a legion of court 
verse-makers, who outdid each other in scurrility and indecency. 
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Ths wir between wit anil fur taaum soon became a war 
between wit and moral ty The hostil ty ewated by «, croteaqtfe 
caricature of nrtce d d not spa 1 " 8 ^ tn* tself Nothing could 
be so pu e o so hero C but that t became fool and ignobleby 
trstnafm & tircugh. those foul and. ignoble m nds- Tlie 
v) 0 orons and fertile gen ua of Butler f l d <1 not altogether 
escape the p evail ng infect Oft took the 1 sense n a m Id form. 
The «■ ta had be n impelled by the r old hatred of Puritanism 
intake the sde of the court and had been found useful all es. 
Lrryden in pa t cular had done good semco (Macaulay 
lltst chap ) 

Page 46 1 3 eieenrat witters probally Vcctt a especially 
meant, /'erred of ihr fNuXwas published n 1823 11 oodrforb 

wh ch as several other of b s oov la, d splays strong an _i Puritan 
feeling was not published till 1S20. 

1 5 Echo it font* In hu Genowfcm jic L Imu ft Tasso 
relates how the hris an wantor B naldn ha 1 d sappeftred. A 
herm t Sage re eats to two of It na do a fellow warrior* how he is 
held cant ve by the wit h Arm da n an enchanted aland and 
warns them of the dange s that they mil have to encounter in 
the search. Am ng other dangers u the P rrr of La }h!*r a 
1 ttle draught from whose 1 cent wares qua klv inebriates the 
si ill, and makes t joyous then t moves him to laugh and «o 
mu h does th a laughter at last crease that he is k lied by t. 
When they arrive at the n er they are tern ted by sirens, who 
try nvtn to allure them in o the waves The lines quoted sre 
from Canto xv 57 Lo the fount of laughter an 1 lo the 
s ream wh h contains n itse f deadly penis. Now it oves tis 
to hold n cu b our fo* re and to be very cant ous [Hor and 
Aom are the old and more correct forms of or an 1 ora, now or 
hour ’] 

L 15 terrible to every ratios this u again a dab of very 
crude co our See on p, 43 L IS 

L. 25 specious caskets Af rcAnnf of l en r il7 and 9 u n 

L 34, to enjoy Mm the Westminster Catech sm defines the 
chi f end of man to bo To glonfv f 1 od and enjoy II m for 
ever 


Pa#e 47 L 3° empires tad risen cf on p 36 1 23 
1*360 48 L 13 the EeaVJc Vision. on p 17 1 4. 

,L v ? n ^' SrHarryYane lb a younger son of the Secretary 
ot state of the same name, was bem n I61" He was a Pnntau 
and republican In 1633 he jo ned the Pontius in America, and 
wis for a jear Governor of the Maesa hnsetta Bay Colony On 
Jus return be took a prom neat part n the C vil War to 1643 
he wa, the pnne fil negotiator of the Sol mn League and 
boveaaat. In Parliament be took, the lo&d of the I epublicun 
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party of the Independents, and opposed those who were for 
allowing Cromwell despotic powers. At the ejection of the 
Rump Parliament (1653), he condemned Cromwell’s conduct as 
‘against all right and all honour.’ ‘Ah, Sir Harry Vane,’ 
replied Cromwell, ‘ you might have prevented all this, but you 
are a juggler, and have no common honesty. The Lord deliver 
me from Sir Harry Vane.’ He also headed the Republicans 
against Richard Cromwell. Charles II. had promised him his 
life, but connived in his execution (1661). ‘He is too dangerous 
a man to let live,’ Charles wrote, ‘ if we can safely put him out 
of the way.’ Milton probably owed his Secretaryship to the 
patronage of Vane. One of his sonnets is addressed to him. 

1. 16. Fleetwood : a ‘ military saint ’ who married Cromwell’s 
daughter. After Oliver’s death the army demanded from Richard 
Cromwell that Eleetwood should be their commander and be 
independent of the Protector. Richard nominated Fleetwood, 
but insisted upon his acting under orders as Lieutenant-General. 

1. 35. Stoics. Sco on p. 21, 1. 11. 

Page 49, I. 4. Talus. In Spenser’s Faerie. Quccne (Bk. v., 
canto i }, it is related how a fair lady Irena appeals to the Faerie 
Queene for help, and how Sir Artegal is chosen for the task. 
Now Sir Artegal had been brought up from childhood by Astrira, 
that * star-bright ’ daughter of Zeus, who, according to old 
mythology, dwelt on earth during the golden age, and was after- 
wards placed among the constellations ns the ‘Virgin.’ From 
Astnea Sir Artegal received the sword ‘Chrysaor,’ which once 
Zens himself had wielded against Titans, and ‘when she parted 
hence, sli% left her groome, an yron man ’,to serve the Knight. 

His name was Talus, made of yron mould, 

Immoveable, resistlesse without end ; 

Who in his hand an yron flale did hould, 

With which he thresht out falsehood, and did truth unfold. 
This ‘yron page 5 accompanies Sir Artegal on his adventure, and 
seizes his enemies in his ‘ Yron paw,’ or smites them with his 
flail. 

* Talus was, in Greek mythology, a monster of brass in human 
form, which was made by Hepha’stns. the god of fire, and given 
to Minos, king of Crete. Thrice daily he made a circuit of the 
island, and whenever lie saw strangers landing on the coast he 
made himself red-hot and seized them in his fiery embrace. The 
myth is evidently a reminiscence of Moloch worship — ns also is 
the Minotaur. 

1. 17. anchorites: the late Greek word dvaxupyriis (anachoretcs) 
means ‘one who retires, 5 t'.e. from the world, an ‘anchoret. 5 
Hermit, or eremite, is the late Greek word a ‘dweller in 

the desert.’ 
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D unrtaa Abbot of Glastonbury Bishop of London and M in 
0 h«sWr and Archbishop of Canterbury His political activity 
began in the «ign of Endramid 10431 and he did in 9SS having 
seen five different Lings on the thoone Torbia administration, 
see Green s ffWorjr, i rL 

Lift Beswafforts Vamaky pretty does not *’3 ode to the 
celebrated 'sicnon do Montfort the brrther in lw and opponent 
of Henry III., 'who j e ii 8l the battle «f 1 ' eshsrn. in 1265 bat t a 
his father Strangely enough say* Gardiner, ‘Simon de Mont 
fort, the man who was to t e the chief opponent of Henry and 
hie fore gn faiountes was himself a foreigner He via* aprnng 
from a family establish? i in IS ormandy at d his father, the elder 
Simon de Montfort hail been the leader of a body of Crusader* 
from the north of France, who had passed over the south to 
crush a vast body of heretic* known by the dime of Allngeoia 
(Alhigensesi from Atbt, a town In which they swarmed.' 

Dominie founder of the Breaching Friars (.for ■whom see 
Green a Uutory lit 6) and arch persecutor of heretics, waa bom 
at Catahorra In Old Costda m 1170 and died at Bologna in 
1221 He was of tha noble family of the Gutmans ‘Hewn* 
devoat, abstemious, charitable , soldi is clothe* to feed the poor, 
Mid even offered to sell himself to the Moors to ransom the 
brother of a poor woman. In bis twenty fifth year he became 
a Canon and accompanied hts Bishop on a mission to Pen 
mark On his return he Stopped at Languedoc to help to root 
out the dlbigensian hereby l\ hat part he took m tbU is a 
contested point — enough it would seem, to ol tam for him frets 
the Infills tion of Tojlouse tie title of Persecutor oT Heretics, 
In 12’ j he loan led the Order of I “reacting Prssr* and was made 
Master of the Sacred Palace at Roma In 1219 the centre of (he 
Order was established at Bologna and there bo died and was 
buried in the Church of St, Jucholas It h« been generally 
supposed that I’ '■■min e founded the Inquisition It would appear, 
however that the special guardianship of that institution waa 
not intrusted to the Do mini can* til! the year 1233’ {Longfellow, 
\ of n fo th • Coaimrdiaj. 

Escobar del Corns wa3 a 'Spanish Jesuit and a member of the 
Inquisition. He held a professorship at 'tevllle {about 1642), 
au.l was the author of vanous theological works, mostly of a 
polemical nature andun fateur of the Inquisition 

I pi {artless Gallis There were doubtless some of the 
republicans to whom hot only Puritanism was abhorrent but all 
religion was lniiifferett Other*, however there were, who, 
*1 though ‘passionate worshipper* of freedom conll not sacrifice 
their religious cnmqctiaijt an 1 tV c.r love of gentleness and refine 
ment to political ends. \Such waj Lord balklacd, who at the 
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beginning of the Civil "War was Secretary of State and leader in 
Parliament of the moderate republican party — a scholar and an 
enthusiast for religious toleration, ‘ gathering round him at Great 
Ten - a group of theological Latitudinarians ’ (Green). He was, 
as Matthew Arnold (Essay on Lord Falkland) tells us, a ‘hater of 
root and branch work,’ and the ‘ martyr of sweetness and light.’ 
In disgust at the Puritans, he joined Charles at York, and fell in 
the first battle of Newbury, ' for a cause that was not his own,’ as 
Green says, but at all events, fighting against what he had learnt 
to regard as a wrong cause. And whatever we may think of the 
‘naked constitutional question,’ it is for many impossible not to 
sympathize with snch men as Lord Falkland, who had to choose 
between Charles and the Puritans, although we may not go quite 
so far as Matthew Arnold, who says : ‘ So grossly imperfect, so 
false was the Puritan conception and presentation of righteous- 
ness, so at war with the ancient and inbred integrity, piety, 
good nature and good humour of the English people, that it led 
straight to moral anarchy, the profligacy of the Restoration.’ 
Others, snch as Yane, Overton and Bradshaw, also opposed 
Cromwell’s absolutism, and (as Mr. Pattison expresses it) proved 
‘useless at the most critical juncture,’ but Yane, at anyrate, was 
no * Galfio with regard to religious subjects.’ On Lord Falkland 
there is a charming paper among the Essays and Addresses of the 
lath Earl of Carnarvon. 

1. 32. Plutarch, was born in Bceotia, piobably about 45 a.d. 
But little is known of his life. He gave Greek lectures on 
philosophy at Rome duiing the reign of Domitian, but seems to 
have speiij the latter part of his life at his native town, Chceronea. 
He wiote over 60 works. Of these his Pi*rallel Lh rs is the only 
one which is generally known. In this book he gives the lives 
of 46 famous Greeks and Romans, arranged in pairs for the sake 
of comparison. In 1379, when Shakespeare was a lad of fifteen, 
Plutarch's Lives u ere done into English (from Amgot’s French 
translation) by Sir Thomas North. This was the version with 
which Shakespeare was familiar. 

L 34. Brissotines. Jean Pierre Brissot, bom 1754, founded a 
revolutionary society called the Societe des Amis Noirs. As its 
representative he was sent to North America, but in 17S9, at the 
news of the Revolution, he hurried back to Paris, where he 
founded the journal Le Patriole Fran$ai-s. His influence 
became so great that revolutionaries were commonly designated 
‘ Brissotins ’ (as also ‘ Girondins ’). The declaration of war 
against England and Holland in 1793 was mainly his work. He 
was. like Lord Falkland, an enthusiast for republican liberty, and 
opposed tho bloodthirsty inhumanities of Robespierre. This 
led to liis ruin. He was guillotined together with 20 of his 
adherents. 
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Page 60, L 8. WliteWars In the I3th century a House of 
Carmelite Frars had been established in Whitefr are Before 
the Reformat on the prec net of this House had been a privileged 
Sanctuary for criminals an 1 at the time of Charles I was still 
allowed to offer protect on to debtors Insolvents consequently 
were to be found in every dwelling fron cellar to garret Of 
these a large p to port cm were knaves and libertines The civil 
power was unable to keep order in a district swarming with each 
mhab tints and thus V\ h tefnars became the favourite resort 
of all who wished to be emancipated from the restraints of the 
law Am dst a rabble so desperate no peace officer’s life was 
in saf ty At the cry bailies with swords and cudgels 

and termagant hags with sp ts and broomstt ks, poured forth by 
the hundred Even the warrant of the Chief Justice of England 
could not be eve uted without the help of a company of Huts 
keteers (Macaulay Y/nfory chap in ) 

L 13 Janissaries (G rrn. Janlxclartn) are the Turkish jCKt 
efirri or new troops which were enrolled first by Sultan 
Urchin in 1330 They were rccru ted mainly from prisoners 
and from the sons of Christians who were taken from their 
parents when young children and placed with Turkish ft nsants 
by whom they were inured to nardshif and accustomed to 
blomlshe 1 an l m It The Janissaries were fame 1 for the fury 
of the r onset in battle whi h according to the precept of the 
Koran, they repeated thrice H gh pay enticed Turkish free 
men and Christ aos to enter the ranks of the Janissaries whose 
numbers rose to 100 000 Early m the present century they 
caused much trouble by the r jealousy towards the tnoje modern 
part of the arm} an V at the time when the Essay was written 
sljfugs vri'b. s. itot-A y-nA \w Via tnai •jvwt 

the whole corps was d shanded Mom than 10 000 are said to 
have been massacred or otherwise put to death and 30 000 were 
banished. 

t 30 Dneasa. In the Faem Qumtt (i. °) it is related how the 
Redcrtmo Kn ght by the gules of the wizard Archimago parted 
from Una (Truth) meets a faithlesse barazin accompanied 
by *» goodly lady clad in scarlot red Parfied w th gold and 
pearls of nek assay And like a Persian mitre on bex hend sho 
wore.’ Thu woman » Dnessa (Falsehood) who had assumed 
the name of Fidessa (Fath at the Roman Cl crch) The 
Kn alayti tbe Saracen Saflafoy anti tnk^j tlic pseudo Fidessa 
under ti# protection. Oppress*! with the heat they take 
•bolter under * tree and the Kn ght wishes to make a garland 
for h Li com pan on When be plucks off a bough, smal drops of 
K 1jr J blood came ppcktin^ forth and a 4 p teoua yelling vgjco 
was heard. (Th s is copied from Virgil or Dante.) The voice 
fhat of Fradub o ^ Auudflt doubt ) who had been chozigcd 
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info a tree by the witch Duessa. How Duessa afterwards 
misleads the Knight, and practises her ‘potent spells, 1 Spenser 
recounts. The allegory has also a political sense. Duessa signi- 
fying Mary Stuart. See Morley's Engl. Lit. 44G sq. 

Page 51, L 6. Round Table. Hallam is strongly of opinion 
that the legend of Arthur is of British (Welsh or Danish) origin, 
and was not imported from Bretagne. The earliest romance in 
which Arthur is mentioned seems to hare been by Havelok, a 
Danish settler in England, to whom probably Geoffrey of 
Monmonth, about 1120, was indebted for his knowledge of the 
legend. One of the most celebrated later versions was ‘ La 
ilorte d' Arthur,' by Malory. Tennyson’s Idylls were published 
1S57-73. 

1. 13. not a Puritan ... . Mr. Patti son says (see on p. 39, 1. 17) 
that the stages through which Milton passed were the 1 genuine 
development of the consciousness of Puritan England, repeated 
in an individual.’ He thought and acted independently . . ‘ He 
moved forward, not because Cromwell and the rest advanced, but 
with Cromwell and the rest .... He saw the unavoidable necessity 
which fjjrced Cromwell, at this moment, to nndertake to govern 
without a representative assembly.’ What Milton thought on 
the subject of the Kingship seems not clear, although in his 
Ready an d Easy Way to establish, a Fret Republic (1600) he declaims 
against kings, and, as Mr. Stopford Brooke says, he was ‘omin- 
ously silent ’ during the last years of the Protectorate. He had 
already sacrificed so much of what Mr. Pattison calls ‘doctrinaire 
republicanism/ and what others might call his fundamental prin- 
ciples, th#t, while approving of Croiuwell’j refusal of the kingly 
title, he probably was in no wise shocked by the Humble 
Petition. Milton dissented strongly from Cromwell on the 
dependence of the Church on the State, and asserted in his 
Treatise of 1659 that ‘it is not lawful for any Power on earth to 
compel in matters of Religion.’ 

not a free-thinker, i.e. as Lord Falkland seems to have been, 
in Macaulay’s opinion. See on p. 49, 1. 28. • 

1. 14. not a Royalist : • When he wrote his Reason of Church 
Government (1641) he was still a Royalist ... still retaining the 
belief of his age that monarchy in the abstract bad somewhat of 
divine sanction 5 (Pattison). 

1. 19. the Christmas revel was abhorred by the Independents 
as the Saturnalia of superstition and sensuality.^ On tbe recoin- 
Mendation of the Westminster Divines, Parliament ordained 
Christmas day to be kept as a Fast Day (1644) 

1.24. As ever...: From the Sonnet entiled On his being 
arrived to the age of twenty-three. 
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L 31 Jargon (fr Hitym Ita! p'rjott/) is used by Chancer til 
tie chanting or vrarbling of birds 

Layes of lone fi 11 well sonntng 
Their songea in their largomng 

bnt also of the chatter of a magpie 

An d fnl of jergon as a Becked pie 
It may be connected with Germ, girren, to coo * or with Fngl. 

to jar A queer derivation has been proposed viz. from It ah 
eierJco clerical, the Latin need by the priests being 'jargon’ 
to the uneducated. 

Plge52,l 7 hero of Homer When Odysseus (Ulysses) in hts 
wanderings came to the island of the Sirens (u htch according to 
Homer was off the S \\ coast of Sicily), he etufled the ears of 
his companions w th wax and lashed himself to the mast He 
thus heard unharmed the song of the Sirens that HO mortal Could 
resist The Roman poets place the Sirens on the coast of 
Campania 

I 11 Circe was the daughter of the San (Helios) and the 
Ocean nymph Terre Sha lived m the island of Lira. Those 
who tasted of her ma-ic cup were transformed into* lie arts. 
Ulysses by a counter-charm n herb called mofy, given him by 
Hermes was preserved from her witcheries but some of his 
men were changed into pigs These he released and staid a year 
with Circe 

L 17 Prelacy Of Miiton’g twenty five political pamphlets nine 
am on the subject of Church Government or other ecclesiastical 
matters. One of these On Prtkitiail £pwrojiocy t was. directed 
vainnt a publication by Archbishop Usher and others (including 
the Smettymn i«* — for the meaning of which word see on p 55, 
L 13) against B shop HalL In all of these he mocks at Episco- 
pacy as opposed to the reason and end of the Gcpel * These 
pamphleU appeared in 1511 2. 

1 18 the Penseroso was certainly irritten (probably in 1533) 
some seven or e ght years before the anti prelacy pamphlets. 
The vi«it to Italy (1638 9) seems to have contributed to th* 
development of Miltons Puritanical tendencies. The lines to 
which Macaulay refers are 

, the high embowed roof 

W ith antique pillars massy proof 
And stors«l windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religions light , 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full voiced quire below 

Jn service high and anthems clear 

As may with sweetness through my ear 

Ihasolve me into ecstasies 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
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Page 53, 1. 1. Skip-money and the Star chamber : see on p 33, 
11. 12, 13. 

1. 4. liberty of the press : advocated by Milton in his Areo- 
parjitica (1644), a treatise in the form of a Speech addressed to 
the Parliament. The title is taken from the Areopagitic 
Discourse of Isocrates, an unspoken oration addressed (about 
400 B.C.) to the ‘ Areiopagus,’ one of the tv o great Councils of 
Athens (so called because it met on the ‘ Hill of Mars ’). For the 
fact that Milton himself held the office of press-cenbor, see on 
p. 41, 1. 32. ‘The press,’ says Macaulay (HaUam’s Const. Hist.), 
‘ was emancipated from the censorship soon after the Revolution, 
and the government immediately fell under the censorship of the 
press.' Complete liberty of the pi ess was not secured till some 
' 70 years later. ‘ The prosecution of the North Briton, a journal 
written by Wilkes, first established (in 1764) the nght of the 
press to discuss public affairs.’ Wilkes was, however, prosecuted 
for libel and sedition, and fled to France, and was expelled from 
Parliament. Grenville then issued 200 injunctions against 
different journals, which raised a storm of indignation, and he 
was forced to recede. In 1770 the ‘failure of a prosecution 
directed against a Letter of ‘ Junius,’ which was addressed to the 
king, established the right of the press to criticise the conduct, 
not only of ministers or Parliament only, but of the sovereign 
himself ’ ( Oreen ). 

1. 13. malignants, the term ‘malignants’ was commonly- 
applied to the Royalists. 

L 14. his own poem : Comus. Comus is the sorcerer. At the 
waving o»his wand the Lady had been ‘ chained up in alabaster,’ 
and thus made physically incapable of resisting him, though she 
repells his advances w-ith words of scorn. The Brothers then 
‘ rush in with swords drawn, wrest his glass out of his hand, and 
break it against the ground ; his rout make sign of resistance, 
but are all driven in. The Attendant Spirit comes in,’ and 
speaks the lines here quoted (815-19). 

1. 32. secular chain. In a sonnet addressed to Cromwell, after 
extolling that ‘ chief of men who, on the neck of crowned 
fortune proud, had reared God’s trophies,’ Milton adds that 
‘much remains to conquer still,’ for 

. . . new foes arise. 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw. 

For Milton’s opposition to Cromwell on the subject of a National 
Church, see p. 51, 1. 13; and for his hatred of Prelacy, see on 
p. 52, I 17. Secidaris in classical Latin means 1 centennial, ’ but 
in ecclesiastical writers signifies ‘ temporal,’ f.e. non -ecclesiastical. 
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L qt (utilise treatise the A tepay ita, See ots p 53 1 £■ 

L 1j sign span his hand From J) ut tp S And tl" 1011 
Shalt b n<J then lor a g upon thy bsuid, and they shall be ' ** 
front e a between thine eyes Cf Er iol 10 Zk-uL Si. IS 
/Y-o ii- 3 etc. A fron It is * fa ehead bund on wb h some 
t it of the Law s macr bed 
Page 54 L 1L the b shops see on p. 5° X I 

1 l H paradoilcal see on p. 4 1 2a 

L «j. toxicide as pa td nrn n* it I etc. are 

used both for the agent a d the act m t de s eqn alenh 
to tat iTto/ric la or etc n i dm. Fur M !to a pamphlets on 
I) vo co *ee> on p. 3, L S and Pitt sen * 3/ on, pp 5 »7 
Ha stood op to wri de n 1 s co t oversv Hi b 'tolmft* ns [see 
onp 41 1 IS nu 1 In th<- E Itr.ol it 5 / (the Image breaker b 
written n answer to he F ion Jyvi I (Royal Image r Portrait 
of the Rin probably Composed hy a Dr Gnudcn but pro 
f ssedly a copy of papers imtten by Charles shortly before h * 
eiecnt on. tn the nng nal vers on of the Fssav the words he 
nlicnkd the Eihon sand after regie de. Macaulay probably 
f It that the words m gbt lower Milton n the render ■ eat mat on 
but they tin toretate the truth Mr Pattwon ju Gy says ft at the 
E ionoMa-dt* s ui a tone of rode railing »n i » olent swagger 
wh h woo d b c bteft always unbecom ng hut which at this 
moment was grossly ndecent,’ 

1. r ti education At ^ton having nndertafeeb the tn tion ol 
his nephews (3ee on iv 2U, 1 33 became nterested n the theory 
of edaeftt on. He bad made the acquaintance of a German 
’■tarnn 1 Hartl b. who was endeavouring to propagate iiT London 
the theories of Commen n, a German edneat onal reformer 
These theories a far as th y relate to language have been 
revived a late years and the method wh ch they advocate a 
frequently lauded as a new and important disoovery~a rovod 
road to the aoqu s tion of not only modern hut also ancient l»a 
guagc*. It may therefore be lust net ve to hear what HaJlain 
says on the subject of Comnsec us This author ft min of 
much nJtistry some utpui y amt little judgment made b usysalf 
ft temporary repntat o by hi* O In Stnuual *m F as (a k nd of 
Object-lesson man a and s 11 more by h s J&nua L nijuan*m 
Z ntnt ft ( The dour of languages nnlucked t 6. ft k nd cf Jjat n 
mule eaayT the latter pnbl shed R 1631 The onginilits of 
ta method consisted tn wear r,g ail useful word* nto » sene* of 
paen-tnlis so ths* rt-ey may U, Warned m a sbon tmtw feemt 
the tediuu R**» of a owner Lature This is what has t nee 
been rout nun.! y m tempted n boot* of eilucat on. No ere 
befw Ommeama revms to have thought of tb s method If 
a comped 1 on* mod of getting «U n words were tl e object, 
the worts of Commema* would answer the purpose beyond tpwo 
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of any classical author, hut according to the received principles 
of philological literature they are such books as every teacher 
should keep out of the hands of his pupil 11 .’ Milton’s oun 
acquisition of languages, and his assimilation of the spirit as well 
es the form of ancient literatures, Mere the results of such an 
entirely different method (ef on p 2, 1. 15) that lie and ‘Master 
f-’amncl Harthh,’ to whom he dedicated his tract on Education 
{ 1 04 1), and w ith m hom he so< ms to have threshed out the matter 
fit many n long discussion, must have agreed to differ on many 
rather essential points The tract contemn in its eight pages an 
outline of what Milton considers to be the object of education, 
and of the method by w Inch tin's ohj'ect is to bo attained. Educa- 
tion should be such culture as lx.st ‘ fits a man to perform justlv, 
skilfully, and magnanimously nil the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.’ Tins cnltrne is to be secured mostly 
through literature, especially the Greek and Latin literatures ; 
the-o are, lion ever, to he studied not merely (as at the Schools 
and Universities) for the sake of language but rather foi the sake 
of facts and opinions. Indeed ho by no means nd\ ocates a purely 
‘literary education’ — that nirroucst of .ill cultures. His curri- 
culum includes such things as physical science, medicine, 
agriculture, theology, marh.d exercises, music, and travels As 
Mr. Stopford Brooke remarks it is plain that this sjslcm, 
however admirable it may be, Mould do for none but jotitbs of 
Icisnrc and fortune. 

1. 28 Nitor : from Ovid, Met. 2 72 ‘I force my vvaj 
against opposition, nor does that motion conquer mo which 
conquers ail besides : and I vide on" ards contrary to the rapidly 
revolving sphere’ In what is generally called the Ptolemaic 
system (though it Mas devised long before the age of this Alex- 
andrian astronomer, who lived about 150 A.r>.), the outermost of 
the nine heavens (the Primuin Mobile) Mas supposed to revolvo 
with enormous velocity, and to communicate some of its motion 
(from cast to west) tothe next sphere, that of the Fixed Stars. 
The seven lower heav ens u ere those of the seven planets, includ- 
ing the sun and moon. These rev olved not only obliquely to the 
sideroal equator (i.c. on the ecliptic), but also moved ever slower 
the nearer they were to the earth, so that they lagged, some 
more and some less, behind the sidereal rev olution. Thus the sun 
lags, as it were, about 4 minutes behind the stars in every 24 
hours, or, in other words, the solar day is about 4 minutes 
longer than the sidereal day. Now (bis ‘lagging’ may bo 
locked upon as a conh art/ motion, and it was sometimes thus 
described, as 0\ id here describes it. [It is quite correct to speak 
of it as contrary motion if wo do not regard the velocities as 
angular, i.c. with lefcrence to the earth as a fixed point.] 

1. 50 to he regretted . Matthew Arnold ( French Critic ), 
while doing ample justice to the * glow and mighty eloquence ’ of 
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MHton s prose works, remarks grand thoughts and beantlfifl 
broguiga 5o not form the staple of II lton & coatroveniw treatises 
thonga they oco»r m them not [infrequently For the mass 
ot hia proto treaties mwemWe d no, ont vs the final and right 
word. He justly condemns as mast every one with any sense 
of ord nary decency the personal abuse and scurrility -which 
pervade these prose writings, and wh ch roost always be most 
patnlal to those who most lore and sdrn re Milton a poetry 
Lord Macaulay say* Matthew Arnolt regrets that the proee 
wnt no of Mi ton shoal d not bo more read. At any rate they 
enable ns to judge of SI lton s temper of his freedom from 
aspen y What a yruooua temper ) How a*dnfe and majtsGc f ' 

L 35. Edm ond Bnrke (1723 31), the great Tory orator fncnd 
of Dr Johnson and S> r Joahna Reynolds foremost proeccator m 
the seven years trial of W arren Hastings and author of many 
treatises and pamphlets on political and. social (objects, snch as 
Taxai oil, The frewk Rtrolu tou etc. For Ris Ufa and writing* 
see Morloy 6 £ gl- Lvt p. 86 tq or Green t History "o f-y 
11 s speeches on the Stamp Acts and the American War lifted 
him into fame The heavy Quaker like figure the little wig the 
round spectacles the cumbrous roll of paper which Jonded 
Butte s pocket gave httle promise of a great orator and less of 
the charntenst cs of his oratory — its passionate ardour its 
poetic fancy its amazing prod g-Jity of resources thu dazzling 
success on in vrh ch rony pathos invective tenderness the 
most brilliant word p c tares, the coolest argument followed each 
other (freest 

Page 55 L d- a sevenfold chorus quoted from Miltons 
treat se on The Ftasoamf Church Govrmn rnt ( 1641 ). * 

L 10 Areopagitlca see on p. 41 1 32, 

1- 11 Iconoclast see on p 51 L 2o. 

L 12. Treatise of Reformation. The fall title is Of It forma 
f«n femcTtuty Church Disapl sc n England ami the Causes that 
Intherto Lk h inderrsi ii. This was the first of Milton s 25 
pol tical pamphlets. It va3 written m lftlt and was fa favour 
of the Petition of la 000 X^ndonera presented to Parliament vn 
1640, against Episcopacy and of the movement which ended in 
the Grand Remonstrance and the Civil W ar 
L IX AnlrsadTtrstaiis The title of this treatise which was 
also written to 1641 is da madrrrsuMM on the Pemonstrant's 
defunct agutvd Smtriymnvus, It was a violent attack on the 
Bishop of Norwich Joseph Hall (see on p 52, l 1") who had 
punished a JTemWe Pemoiufrusce against the anti -episcopal 
**tit 0a_ hi 1 !! bom 15*4 had in earl er years won no 

*u»U literary fsme^by h i satires. He waa given the Imn fe of 
, 'altham Holy Cro*s in Essex and. then the Lishopric of Exeter 
Whence he was translated to Norwich He Was one of the twelve 
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liishops impel died and sent to the Tower in JC41.] This Humble 
Remand ranee had been answered by n pamphlet composed by 
five writers (Stephen .Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstonl, the initials of whose 
names were combined into the word Smcctijmnuvs. Thereupon 
Bishop Hall replied with a Defence of his Ilumh'c Remonstrance, 
and Milton followed suit w ith his Av.imadx onions. ‘It comments 
step by step on Hall’s work, and is both tiresome and as coarse 
ns Swift in his coarse mood. A few passages of great nobility 
succour the weary reader, but only make him the more regret 
that Milton should hnve fallen into so much brutality’ ’ ( Stopjord 
BrooXx). 

1. 18. this relic: the treatise J)c Dodrtna Christiana. Sec 
prefatory noto on p. i. 

1. 25. We can almost fancy . . Macaulay borrows here, from 
the artist Richardson’s Xotcs on Milton, a description of a visit 
paid to Milton, in the last period of his life, by an old Dorset- 
shire clergyman, Dr. Wright. ‘He found John Milton, then 
growing old, in a small chamber hung with rusty green, sitting 
m an elbow -chair, and dressed neatly in black ; pale, but not 
cadaverous: his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk stones. 
He used to sit in a gray coarse cloth coat at tlio door of his house 
near Bunhill Fields in warm weather, to enjoy the ficsli air. 
And so, as well as in his room, he received the visits of people of 
distinguished psrt3, as well as quality.’ See on p. 20, 1- 66. 

1. 28. twinkle of his eyes . . For Milton’s blindness, see on 
p. 20, 1. 85. 

Page 56, 1. 1. contest with his daughters . . It is more than 
probable that Macaulay would bav e hardly needed to ‘ contest 
the priv iloge,’ ns far as Milton’s daughters arc concerned. ‘ His 
daughters, 5 says Green, ‘ who were forced to read to their blind 
father in language which they’ could not understand, revolted 
utterly against their bondage.’ ‘The occupation,’ says Mr. Pat- 
lison, ‘became so irksome to them, that they rebelled against it. 
In the case of one of them, Mary, this rcstiveness passed into 
open revolt. She first resisted, then neglected, and finally came to 
hate her father.’ Milton’s threo daughters (at his death aged 
respectively 2S, 20, and 22 years), Anne, Mary, and Deborah, 
brought a suit against their step-mother, Milton’s widow (ndo 
Elizabeth Munshnl, his third wife, married in 100-1, died in 1727), 
to contest their father’s will. Anne, who was ‘handsome but 
deformed, with an impediment in her speech,’ married someone 
whoso name is unknown nnd died soon after. Mary, ‘the most 
disagreeably remembered of tlio three,’ as Prof. Masson expresses 
it, died unmarried probably about 1090 1 Deborah married a 
certain Abraham Clarke and lived for some } ears In Dublin, but 
the family (she had ten children in all) removed to Spitalfields, 
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whete Lor husband em| loycd biEn^tf as ft Bilk Weaver uni Bftnlt 
into p^Ferty Among tl jos<* who toot &n interest it* h$t wid 
^Tert’&rt fchflmfletves to relieve Let* waa Addiaou Sra© tueo jo 
17^ Her da&jtiser Ehmbeih maimed a weaver Fostcf by name, 
whtJ aitenrarda kept a gniall grocer n atop Pflbl c efforts Wtro 
made to relieve her poverty — one of which Was ft ptrfoltiiftncft of 
Co nti# at Drufy Ijne TJiea tre in 1 "SO 
I 2. ElwoodU One of Milton » volunteer readers And one to 
whom we owe the most authentic acocnm! ct h m in his fast 
years, was a young Quaker name l Thomas £llv, ood. EUwOod 

took m lodging near the poet and went to hirn every diy except 
first day ’* in tbs afternoon to read Ls?m to fmn * [ PattnonJ. 
The origin of VorniuK Ptgn n.fl is to bo fonu l in 4 pretty story 
told by fcllwood the Quaker ( ^toyjorri Uryntr) When U!" ood 
visited Mil ton in IflCb at Ck s? f ont the poet trat ir, to hi3 hands 
the MS of Pfinvl'** Aosf On returning it Ellwood remarked, 
Thou hast sa d much here of Paradise lost but what hast thou 
to say of Paradise found ’ Milton made do answer but sates 
for Borne t me in a muse 

L 12. SorweJJten James Bo* well the anthor of the ttmons 
ii/e «/ Johnvm In 1S31 Macaulay renewed Custer's 

edition of this work The Bight Hon. Jolm \\ llson Choker Seere 
tary to the Admiralty was a political adversary of Macaulay, 
and perhaps of all human Wags the one most cordially 
detested by h m. His review is painfully personal and unfair 
Hia ahvisd. ym.nji.au. sisowt Icsatlt is ftl^wie too well Vswvwn to 
repeat Shakespeare he gays 13 not more dee deffiy the first 
of drama t ssta, Demoethgaes is not more decidedly theTnfst of 
orators than BnawelJ is the first of biographers Me has no 
second. He has distanced >11 his competitors so decidedly that 
it is uot worth while to place them lint of the talents which 
ordinarily raise men to eminence as writers Boswell had abso- 
lutely none He bad Indeed » quick observation and » 
retentive memory These qualities if he had been ft man of 
sense and virtue would B'vnueJy of themselves have sufficed to 
make him conspicuous hut because he was a dunce * parasite, 
»nd a coxcomb they have made him immortal. In his Lj»v on 
Pj*t written in 1S.T4 Macaulay rechnstens his foundling. 
'■Biographers he Bays tea platers ed tore all in short, who 
employ themselves m Dlnatrating the lives or the writings of 
others, are peculiarly expired to the Lues iu««l/ioas or 
d^ase of ftomiratipn.’ In his Karreu Ha**inji (lifl) tht» 
'd sense of the understanding which is to writers of Uvea, what 
tha goitre is to an Alpine shepherd or dirt eating to a tegro 
slave assumes the name Furor Bvo>jfQphiciLt 

t 15 sterling ‘ When a given weight of golf, or elver « of ft 
given fineness it is called eeterfmy or tiering metal (EWkstontf,. 
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Lora. i. 7). Camden (Remaine s) asserts that in the reign of 
Richard I. money coined in East Germany was in request on 
account of its purity, and that East Germans, or Esterlings, 
were brought over to England to ‘ bring the coine to perfection 
hence standard coin was called c-sterlhig. Others derive it from 
‘ steer,’ i.e. the guiding standard of coinage (?). 

I. 18. image and superscription: ‘And he saith unto them. 
Whose is this image and superscription ?’ (St. Mark, xii. 16). 

1. 22. Philip Massinger (b. 1584, d. 1640) wrote during the 
reigns of James I. and Charles L Of his numerous plays about 
18 are extant. Many of them were composed by him in co-opera- 
tion with Fletcher (who died of the plague in 1625). For his 
plots he borrowed considerably * from Cervantes and other 
Spanish authors. The Virgin Martyr was written by him and a 
third-rate author named Dekker, in 1621. It is (as Massinger’s 
editor, Clifford, says) a ‘mixture of loathsome beastliness and 
angelic purity.’ The Virgin Martyr is St. Dorothea, who 
suffered at Ctesarea in Cappadocia in 300 a.d., during the per- 
secution of Diocletian. Sapritius, governor of Ciesarca, had her 
arrested, and, as she proved incorrigible, ho gave her over to two 
aposfcfte females, Christe and Calliste, whom, however, she 
reconverted. She was then condemned to be executed. On her 
way to execution a lawyer named Theophilus mockingly asked 
her to send him some of the roses and fruits from Paradise, of 
which she had spoken. She promised to do so, and, as she 
knelt down at the block, a boy was seen standing at her side 
with a basket (or an orarium), in which were three roses and 
three apples. She bids the boy take the fruit and flowers to 
Theophilus. He does so, and disappears. Theophilus is con- 
verted, arrested, tortured, and executed. Massinger makes 
Theophilus a * persecutor of the Christians,’ and the father of 
Christeta and Callista ; Antonio, son of Sapritius, is in love with 
Dorothea, and the boy is converted into Angelo, a 1 good spirit, 
serving Dorothea in the habit of a page.’ As a pendant to 
Angelo, there is an evil spirit, Harpax, ‘following Theophilus in 
the shape of a secretary.’ 
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Tfce tflU'iv, ng ‘'onset by Wordsworth, written in. ISAfJ, «x 
presses sentiments somew hat similar to those of Macanlay , and, 
■whether or cot ve can fully agree with all of three sentiments, 
the beanty and majesty of the lines are reposeful after the 
turbulent rhetoric of the Essay 

Milton 1 Thoo should xt be living at this hour 
England hath need of thee. She m a fen 
Of stagnant waters altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside the heroic wealth of hall and bower, , 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. W e are selfish Kim. 

Oh, raise ns up, return to us again, 
tnd give ns maimers, virtue freedom, power ’ 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart 
Thou had’xt a voice whose sound was like the sea. 

Pure as the naked heavens majestic, free, 

Sq didst thou^travel on life * common way * 

In cheerful •jvy.lV.cers, , wi ^<rt, thy heart. 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay 
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KHTOTS LIFE. 


M itou hom December the mcofti of three iQrrtTiag 
eh blr n Eldest Ann* mam*4 Jhl p* Art Alter 
wmi* \£*r ^ ouage*t* Chn*toj her tfUrwird* Judg* 

4ad Vtn-Xtei 


M ftfc. TmjI i SchonL Fnei>it*hlp with Alex* G T, Hrtul 
muter ■ *or» m 1 Civ DwkUu. 


To C«mbn3ge, Cbrul » College, 


» 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AND LIT. FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1G00. Calderon b. 


1603. Elizabeth d. 

IGOt. Othello (?) and Measure for 
Measure. 

1603. Gunpowder Plot. 

E(lm. "Waller 6. 

Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning. 

1606. Macbeth and King Lear. 
1G0S. Antony and Cleopatra. 


* 

1611. Tempest (l). 

1612. Samuel Butler b. 

1613. Princess Elisabeth m. Fred. 

Y., Elector Palatine. 
Jeremy Taylor b. 

1615. Ri*s of Buckingham. 
Richard Baxter 6. 

1616. Shakspeare d. 

Beaumont d. 

1618. Cowley 6. 

Sir W. Raleigh executed. 

1620. Bacon’s Koerm Organvm. 

1621. Bacon's Falk 


1624. George Fox b. 

1625. James I. d. 

Fletcher dies of the jilague. 
Expedition to Cadiz. 


1605. Cervantes' Lon Quixote. 

1606. Pierre Corneille 6. 

» 

1607. Rembrandt b. 

160S. Protestant ‘ Union.’ 

1609. R Catholic ‘Liga.' 

1610. David Teniers b. 

Henry IY. of France 
assassinated. 

Louis SHI. succeeds. 

1612. Matthias Emperor. 

1613. Murillo 6. 


1C18-1S. Thirty Years’ War. 

1619. Ferdinand II. Emperor. 

1620. Battleof White Hill (Prag). 
Pilgrim Fathers (May- 
flower). 

1621. Phillip III- of Spain rf. 

1622. Palatinatelostby Frederick 

1623. Prince Charles at Madrid. 

1625. Wallenstein’s first army. 
Ruys^ncl b. 
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JULTOSTSLCX 

lat\« El*} » etc lines On d«& t>t „ inr *«*"*(*»* 
niece)— hu frrt Rngi^h poem <}=»rrel with OoUrpt 
Tutor RusbcatioO- 

Fawlw* Et'r^v* fprehr begs of the future ' or£»n *°to« 1 


1629 R-A. OJu on He AaJtrdv 

U>30 TAr (luTwmnjton* 1; l*ph 04 Untrpeart A SottK* 


1632. 


1651 

16-U 


1635- 


M-A.G»tnb. vjnnrf L RcUrH to Ilorton in Eued*. 
where ho lire* for five yean with hta father, * tBrmftt 
over the Latin and Greet writer* an 1 vintios Ima Ion 
to hear eoMettiug se* tn mathematic* *ne muxic. 
Nor dur-ng these year* merely rrwptive. 

Airofrx (pomahty In 165 1 V the pert of * JIx*k' *V**n to 
the »ged Oountes* Dowager of Derby Probably also 
L 1 l"reo eivV. ft rnurrMo. 

Oora u j, * Mask presented at Lodlew Castle before John, 
Ear) of En Igewatrr with biu«c by Henry lawr*. l*dt 

Alice fie Ear)* daughter and hi* brother* 

play the part*. It was J nbUahcd ammjtnottsly by 
tawca m lf 37 

M~ A. Oxford. 


1 ST 


Lvndat, written for » en’Jrctian of verse* made by Cad 
bridge friends in memory of Ed. King drowned in 
crossing to Ireland. 


1639-3 


Continental travel* Faria {Crotitu), Florence (Galileo) , 

1 Rsrae h.ap'r* Vhlvnso) Geneva. Jiaiton {?{«»**» *»4 
• f p WpAnrw Vamnntt {Elegy on death of Ch_ Diodati}- 
i fen Teturci undertakes tuition of nephew* *t house 
I "ear St Bride* Churchyard, Short! r afterward* iBotm 
} to Ahlirs^al* Street 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AND LIT. 


1626. Forced Loan. 

Bacon d. 

1628. Petition of Bight. 

Murder of Buckingham. 
Tonnage and Poundage. 
Bunyan 6. 

1629. Breach between Charles 

and Commons. 


1631. Dryden b 

George Herbert's Sacred 
Poems. 

1632. "Wentworth (Strafford) in 

Ireland. 

Samuel Pepys 6. 

John Locke b. 

1633. Land, Archbp. of Canter- 

bury. 

1634. First Ship-money "Writ. 


1637. Hampden refuses to pay 
Ship-money. 

Revolt in Edinburgh. 

Ben Jonson d. 


1640. Short Parliament. 

Long Parliament meets, 
Nov. 3. 

Massinger d. 

Wycherley 6. 


FOP.EIGN EVENTS. 


162S. Siege of Stralsund. 


1630. Gust Adolphus lands 
> Wallenstein deposed 

163L Sack of Magdeburg 
Battle of Brettenfeld 
Gust. Adolphus at Mainz 

1632. Gust. Adolphus slain at 
B ittle of Lutzen. 
Spinoza b 

Galileo before the Inquisi- 
tion 


1634. Wallenstein murdered at 
Eger. 

1633. Lope de Vega, Spanish 
>poet, d. 

1636. French Academy founded. 

1637. Ferdinand III. Emperor. 
Descartes' Discourse on 

Method. 


1639 Racine b. 

Bernard of Weimar d. 

1640. Rubens d. at Antwerp. 

Frederick William the 
‘Great Elector.’ 
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1611, Tie* Pamphlet Y«r Of P tVmatwn m Ptioforui Prt- 
lat-rfal £piir<?r-irff EiTiEm ef Cki trrA fj rrcr-rt ftirsi 
Aninadrerttont. Drafts of subjects fur *n trie 
frlnitj CoIL If ' ) smong these m v r ral of Paradise 
LoiL 

1612 A e f •t sweet vw s u ea. Kmnrt t\f : en Ad assault 

■Kti tctenisd id the citj 


ilame* Wary rowei. She goes borne to her father and 
refuse* to return. 


drn’piwitiea (Freedom of too) JVnrf on Edvmtto* 
Two D tw« Trad*. 

Two row* Thrum Tracts {TetrruMrdon and Cvirsfreroul . 
two St'Krwtj again, t detractors. Ho wife rt turns. 
Mores from A] jcrsgste to Barb can. t 

Ereaii with*I’re*bjteriaiis, Son*'* on 'Fonwts of Coo 
Usenet JJtjbUslwa collected Poems. Ill* fitter dim. 
Gives tip pupils *rui more* to bouse near Lincoln's Inn 
FteliLs. 


*'tgbt beginitofalL Msde Secretary for foreign tongues 
to the Gotracd, Moves to lYhitehalL Tenvrt of Kmgt 
Eikmotlaita. 
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English history and ur. 


164 L Strafford executed 
Charles in Scotland 
Irish Massacre. 

Grand Remonstrance 
Impeachment of the 12 
Bishops. 

1642 Attempt on the 5 Members. 
Charles before Hull. 

Charles raises standard at 

Nottingham. 

(1st Civil War.) 

Edgehill, Oct. 23 
Isaac Newton 6 , Christmas 
Day. 

1643 Assembly of Divines at 

Westminster. 

Solemn League and Coven- 
ant. 

Siege of Gloucester 

let Battle of Newbury. j 

Pym and Hampden d. i 

1644. Marston Moor, July. 

2ndBattleofNewbury, Oct. 
"William Penn 6 
1645 New ‘ Model ' Army. 
Xaseby, June. 

Laud executed. 

1646. Charles surrenders toScots. 

1647. Scots give Charles up to 

Parliament 

> Army occupies London, 

A ur/. 

Flight of Charles to Isle of 
Wight, 

1648 Revolt of fleet and Kent 
(2nd Civil War ) 

Preston, Aug 18. 

Pride’s Purge, Dec. 

Royal Society (at Oxford) 

1649. Charles beheaded, Jan 30. 


1650. Cromwell in Scotland. 
Battle of Dunbar. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1641. Van Dyck d. in England 


1642 Tortenson and Swedes vie 
tonous at Leipzig 


1643 Louis XIII d 

Copernicus publishes his 
System 


1645 Turenne and Condd m 
Germany. 


1648. Peace of Westphalia. 
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1&5L Mo to garden bonsa in Fatty frame ffTeitedirtleT 
ove !oofcin 0 fct James INrt Defentui fro J spulo 
A nl! Cano 

1652. Total eclipse of cyesignt 

1653. Hra wife dies. 


1651. Dtfeiu o iKuntfj. 

165a. Scmnrt On the lute musacre n riedmont. 


I606. | Mamca Catherine M'oodooeV 


16o3. H s second w fe dies, &nnd Jleth ought I war . . 

Begin* Par* Lott 


TTVrv to remote H rthnpi and o her Treatise*. 


Brady and ear 1 et to ataUuA a Free CbnHumionifth. 
In hid ng a eostodr Dtfmiio and EtivnolUuta 

burnt be nansroin. Ixwes much property Lodge* in 
Halborn, then in Jewtn Street. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AND LIT. FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1651. Battle of "Worcester. 

Union with Scotland and 

Ireland. 

Hobbes' Leviathan. 

1652. War with Holland. 
Victory of Tromp. 

1633. "Victory of Blake 

Dissolution of the Long 
Parliament. 

‘Barebone’s’ Parliament 
[July-Dee.). 

Instrument of Government. 
Cromwell Protector. 

1054. Cromwell's 1st Parliament. 

1635. Parliament dissolved. 

The Major-Generals. 
French Alliance. 
JUlakeintheMediterraneau. 
Conquest of Jamaica. 

1656. 2nd Protectorate Parlia- 

ment. 

Humble Petition and 
Advice. 

1657. CromwellrefusesKingship, 

and installed anew as 
•Protector. 

1658. 2nd Parliament dissolved. 
Battle of the Dunes 
Dunkirk ceded to England. 
Cromwell dies, Sept. 3. 
Rich. Cromwell Protector. 

1659. Long Parliament recalled 

and expelled. 

16G0. Monk enters London. 

The ‘Rump'dissolvesitself 
Charles' ‘Declaration of 
Breda.' 

Charles lands, May. 

"Union with. Scotland and 
Ireland dissolved. 

1661. Daniel de Foe 6. 

1662. Charles m. Catharine of 

Braganza. 

Dnnlark sold to Louis VIV. 


1653. "Moliere’s first play. 


1655. Massacre of Vaudois. 


1657. Leopold I. Emperor 


1000. Yelasauez* 
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ItiOi. M&me* Ehsabe'h KuatMll Wotp* ta hottee appealt* 
Arti51«y G«»iyl, Evmlatl few Her* h* fnl-ie* till 
his death, 

160. Durajj rUgue at Chslfont, Books in home hired by 
Ell-wood. For Lost completed. Par lityatntd begun. 


16(56 ffi» ho’ias la Bread Street burnt. 

1667 Far Lost published. 


16® History of Efiolarj} 

I 67 O par Etyamti and Simjon AgmiuUt ptibtiihed. 


Oft line TTtrtrs, njwl Stlum, BaiW Booms 

republuhed. Dt Ihitr ina CTirutiana left partly 
copied out »t hu death. 


1674. < 5ecnnd ediUou of Par JjxL 

Die&iihttf S, 
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ENGLISH HIST0R7 AND LIT. FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1664. Mar with Holland. 


IGGo. Five Mile Act. 

Plague in London. 

Newton s Theory of Flux- 
ions. 

1GGG. Fire of London. 

1GG7. The Dutch in the Medway. 
Teace of Breda. 

Clarendon exiled 
1068. The Triple Alliance (Eng- 
land, Holland, Sweden) 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(with France) 

1G70. Treaty of Dover. 

*Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. 

1671. Newton’s Theory of XApht. 
Charles intrigues with 

Louis XIV. 

1672. Marrenew ed with Holland. 
Declaration of Indulgence, 


1673. Declaration of Indulgence 

withdrawn. 

Shaftesbury dismissed. 
James m. Mary of Modena. 

1674. Peace with Holland. 
Danhy, Lord Treasurer. 

1675. Secret treaties of Charles 

with Louis. 

1677. Mary m."Willinmof Orange. 
1G78. The ‘Popish riot’ 

Shaftesbury in power. 
16S2. The Rye House Plot. 

1683. Algernon Sidney and Lord 
Russell executed. 

1685. Charles II. d. 

James H. succeeds. 
Monmouth's rebellion. 
Bloody Assizes. 


16G4. Turks def. by Austrians 
and Hungarians at St. 
Gothard on the Raab. 
Racine’s first tragedy. 

1663. Philip IV., of Spain, d. 
Charles H. succeeds. 


1G69. Turks conquer Crete. 


1672. Louis XIV. attacks Hol- 

land. 

The ‘Great Elector' aids 
, 3 the Dutch. 

1673. Moliere d. 

(3 


1683. Turks routed by Polish 
King Sobieski before 
Vienna. 

Calderon d. 

3 
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r 


n -MACAULAY 


ISM. Thomas Babngtcn, son of Zachary hlsoauia? *ni KUbeth 
tvrfi ■&d *». M. 14, buoi Oct- 2jth »t the Manor House, 
Ruthluv Temple, near he caster the residence of his nncle, 
Mr Eabmgtou, 


1S12. Sent to r>r sat* school at Little Sbelferd, Seat Cambridge. 
The school removed in l* 14 t° AspenJen n*U, near Bautins 
ford. He remains under eiurge of M 1 re stun, the head 
master until X^IS \bo’-**- 1816 was his first appearance in 
print an anonymous letter sent to hii father a LhrsStian 
Oucrrer in wh ch he ac*»dalued the readers of that journal 
by eulogising F elding and Smollett 


1S19. Goea nto res Jente at Trinity College Cambridge 


1S21-3. Ga ns » Craven Seholirah P Trize for Latin Pcclamat oS and 
two Chancellor 1 * medals for English verve. I* plucked for 
the Mathematical Ttipos *“d thua prevented from compel ng 
tor the Chancellor a medals for Classic* — then the highest 
test of scholarship 


182&4. Y\ nte* for Charts Knight* Quarterly Maaa^tne tiro battle- 
o ecea In terse* / rrjr and Jfatebp th© Lonecrwt on between 
Coiet eu and Aftften {TritiCttma ertv Italian mrder* 
PcfnrfcA}, etc, *• 


Bia lather fails in’btfrfmee* Macaulay takes pupTs and deter 
mines to retrieve th© \os*r And to hilp hia b others and b sters* 
E wrled F* \&-w o! Inn tj Coll & to a*ked to write for the 
Ed ni r$h fiermo {founded ISO'*) Make* hi* tint pnbl o 
speech befors an Ant slavery Meeting. 


1325. His Eseay 01 Mdton ex c te* * wuaat oji In 1 terary cncle*. 

182G* Called to the bar and jo ni the N ortnern c ren t but * th no 
serious intent on of adopt n 0 the lav as hu profession. 

1S27 Essay on a chvHvUu 

1828* I* made a Commit oner of Bankruptcy under AVeUngton* 

k 'bl&cvaVay & 

ertre-me anti Toryism He lotig^ to be m Parliament hb 
heart and soul being filled by the Repeal of the Test Act, 
ih* Emanripation of tim Cathol cs, and other such quest on* 
Essay* on Matlam $ Conet Bi$t and Drydefl- 

18*^3 ocl Jamtt Afifi, The Cat hoi 0 Em'mcipat on £ 11 is pro* 

t**ed by tbs Duke and becomes lav 
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1S30. Offered by Lord Lansdowno a scat for the borough of Caine. 
Maiden speech in Parliament on Jewish Disabilities. Visits 
Paris. Essay on Montgomcrxfs Poems. 

1831. Invited to stand for Leeds. Essays on BosiceU's Johnson and 

Byron. 

1832. Speeches on the Reform Bill. Elected a Commissioner and 

then Secretary of the Board of Control. Member for Leeds 
in the Reformed Parliament. 

1833 Essay on Horace Walpole. Elected Member of the Supreme 
Council of India. 

1834. First Essay on Chatham. Arrives in India, with his sister 

Hannah, who soon after marries Mr. Trevehan. 

1835. President of Committee of Public Education (India). Essay on 

Hachtntosh's Revolution. 

1837. As President of Law Commission, drafts Penal Code. Papere 
on Education. Press, etc., and indefatigable study, especially 
of the Classics. Essay on Bacon. 

183S. Returns to England. Essay on Temple. Plots his History. 
& Tour in Italy. At Rome has the offer from Lord Melbourne 
* of the Judge-Advocateship, which he declines. 

1839. In London. Essay on Gladstone. M.P. for Edinburgh and 

Secretary of VTnr. 

1840 Essays on Cliic and t-on Ranhe. Settles in the ‘Albany.’ 

1811-2. Essays on TParren Hastings and Frederic the Great. On dis- 
solution of Parliament re-elected for Edinburgh. Bays o) 
* Ancient Rome. o 

1843. Essays republished. Essay on Addison. Trip to the Loire. 

1844. In Holland. Second Essay on Chatham. 

1840. Paymaster-General of the Army. Re-elected as Member for 

Edinburgh. 

1847. Parliament again dissolved Macaulay defeated at Edinburgh, 
and retires into private life, devoting himself to his History. 

1818. Elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. First two volumes 
of History published. 

1852. Re-elected for Edinburgh. Serious illness. Visit to Edinburgh. 
Speaks his last words in the House of Commons. 

1854. Draws up Report on Competitive Examinations Resides in 
cottage at Ditton Marsh D C L Oxford. [During later 
years was member of Academies of Munich, Turin, and 
Utrecht ; received Orders of Merit etc. ; was President of 
various Philosophical and other Institutions, Trustee of 
British Museum, Professor of Ancient Literature to the Royal 
Academy etc. etc.] 
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1S55. Third and fourth to him f* of Hvl&rj pnbLahed — the 'whole 
weight of the edition u £6 ton*. 

1^S6. Tailing health. Reaifu bn aeat for TMinhu rph- Settle* at 
Hou_t Lodge, ChjBpden Hill, where he ha* hit little paradue 
of ahrub* and hurt' 

1SS” High Steward of the Eofwigb of CamhndgeL Created jUno 
Macaulay of BoUdey 

135& Bto^rapkf ofJPitt si the Taceef BnL {Other lire* t>y him are 
thoee of B&ljin, Goldsmith, Dr Johneon, and Attcrbnry ) 

1853: Ykiti EogUih Lake* and Scotland. Seriooily 01 toward* end 
of year On Dec, 23 ' murtei* atreogth to dictate a letter 
to a poor curate enslo^ag twenty fire pound*, and a few 
horn* later die*. 
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Academy, the, 9S. 
Academies, 75. 

Accadian, 92, 121. 
Acheron, 91. 

Add*son, 117. 

Adige, 90. 

Aeneas, 13S. 

Aeschylus, SO, 81, 10S. 
Africa, 75. 

Agamemnon, SO, SI. 

. Age too late, 67. 
Albigenses, 146. 

Alcestis, 93. 

Alfieri, 64. 

Aliscamps, 91. 

Alkali, 84. 

Allegro, 7S. 

Amadis, 95, 116. 
Amaryllis, 87. 

America, South, 123, 140. 
Aminta, S5. 

Anathema, 142. 
Anaxagoras, 82, 97- 
Anchorite, 145. 

Angelico, 102. 

Angelo, Michael, 73, 101. 
Angels, Dante’s, 95, 101. 
— Milton's, 96. 
Anthology, 120. 

Antigone, S2. 

Aperto, Monte, 104. 


Apis, 107. 

Aqua Cheta, 91. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 97. 

Arcades, 86. 

Argive chiefs, 82 
Ananism, Milton’s, 59. 
Arimanes, 121. 

Ariosto, 91, 115, 116, 135. 
Aristophanes, S3. 

Aristotle, S3. 

Arius, 65. 

Arles, 91. 

Armida, 144. 

Arnold, Mattheiv, Thyrsis, 86. 
— on Milton, 97, 113, 117, etc. 
Art <*~eation, 96. 

Arthur, king, 149. 

Association of ideas, 76, 101. 
Athens, capture of, 83. 

Atlas, 92. 

Augsburg Confession, 90. 
Aurora, 70. 

Auto-daft, 104. 

B 

Babel, 92. 

Babylonish dialect, 74. 
Barbariccia, 94, 102. 

Beatific Vision, SS. 

Beatrice, 104. 

Bees, Faltc of, 70. 

Belial, 142. 
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Bened t Abbey of 91 
Bentham Jer 1-3. 

Bernard St 63. 

B nines?, Jflten s 115 
Bloody Assizes l"*l 
Boccra c o 9 111 

Bodmer IOC 
Boiardo, 110 
Bolivar 110 
Boswelltsm 156 
Boyne P'S 
Brahma, 107 

Brahmins 69 

Bnssot lies 147 * 

Brow® og Robert SO 84 
Burke 154 
Butter Samuel 113. 

Batter’s trans it onof Dante 93 
Byron tragedies 80 

— death 1JJ, 

C 

Can Grande S 
Caanug l‘i3 VJl 
Canova 132 
Cftpuch ns 66 
Carlyle, Dr 93 
Carlyle Thomas TO 74 110 
n Q 115, 139 etc. a 
Gary's tranalat on, 92. 

Cass a, 86 

Castor and PoUu* 9S 100 
Catliol c Emanc pation l”" 
Catholics (Irish) H l*” 
Caesleante 69 
Cecil, St 100 
Censorship Millons 139 
Chalfont, 156 
Charlemagne 91 116 
Charles I (esecut on), 136 1 0 
Charles It 141 142 143 
Charles Edward 131 
Chil le Harold 80 
Christmas 149 
Chuzrh Dean 00 
Cicero, 63 99 
Quo 83 
Circe, lo0 


Clarendon Lord 225 
Cl mate 67 

Cly taemnestra 81 100t 
Coeytus 9! 

Collects ISO 
Comedy SO 
Comw 78. 151 
Contract, theory of 1 <_ *6 
Cortez 89 

Cowley Abraham 64. 

Cowwr a translation, "5 

PtaVe Ql 

Cromwell 132 139 140 
Cronos 107 103 
Cruc b!c 85 
Cultoden 131 
Cyclopes 108 
Cyc cs 99 

D 

Daemons 107 
Dante 69 100 etc. 

— Iuh character 110 

— hvsportnte 111 

— hi# wife 112. 

Dinns 12— 

Daughter# Miltons 155 
Davenant? 77 
Dead men Dante#, 1927 
Death second 94 
Den A (Miltons) 03 
Death of Milton 115 
Beclarut on of 11 ght, 1.19 
Defin tenee# of Dante, 91 I0L 
Demogonron I0S 
Do Moutfort, 146 
D nViam, ,1 onn 63 
Descartes 101 1°1 
Deucalion 108. 

Digeita (jj, 

Diocletian 100 157 

Du (Unto) 91 1&4 

D one Comedy 87 89 109 111 

D rae R ht 1"6 

Doges 1 9 

Domes c H6 

Don Qmxote 95 

Done 86. 
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Draghtgnazzo, 94, 102. 
Dramatic and lyric, 79. 
Drama, Greek, SO. 
Drummond, 11S. ' 

Dryden, 77, 109, 113, 143. 
Duessa, 148. 

Dunstan, 140. 

E 

Education, 114, 152. 

Egotism, 121. 

Electra, S3. 

Elmo, St., 100. 

Elwood, 156. 

Elzevir, 57. 

Emanation theory, 59. 
Emancipated, 64. 

Empyrean, 88. 

Epicureans, 104. 

Escobar, 146. 

Essr^s, prize, 62. 

Eunpides, 82, S3. 

Exotic, 75. 

E 

Faerie Queene, 145, 148, 

* Falkland, Lord, 147. 

Farinata, 103, 104, 109. 
Fasces, 99. 

Fee-faw-fum, 105. 

Ferrara, Duke of, So, 105, 116. 
Fifth- monarchy men, 13 4. 
Filicaja, 119. 

Fire of London, 115. 
Fleetwood, 145. 

Fletcher, 85. 

Florence, 104, 114. 

Fox, George, 134. 

Frederic (Prussia), 12S. 

Frenzy, 71. 

Frontlet, 152. 

Furies, 94. 

G 

Galileo, 114. 

Gallios, 146. 

George, St., 99. 


Gerusahmme Lib., 105, 144. 
Geryon, 85. 

Gliibelins, 104. 

Gibbon, 9S. 

Giotto, 111, 112 note. 

Glencoe, 127. 

God, conception of — 

Milton’s, 59. 
poetic, 97. 

Godwin, 95. 

Goethe, Wilh. Mcister, 76. 

— Faust, 116. 

— Iphigenit, 79. 

’Goldsmith, 128. 

Gorgon, 94. 

Gray, 81, 125. 

Greece, 9S, 123. 

Grotesque, 90. 

Grotius, 114, 126. 

GuelpliB, 104. 

Gulliver, 95. 

H 

Hall, Bishop, 150, 154. 

Hall, Robert, 92. 

Hamlet (Hecuba), 72. 

— Goethe’s criticism on, 76. 
Harvey, William, 68, 70, 
Haseljoot, 93, 112 note. 
Heathen, 99. 

Heleh, 9S, 100. 

Hell, gate of, 59, 94. 
Helvetiua, 70. 

Henry IF. (France), 125. 
Herodotus, 81. 

Hesperidcs, 86. 

Heterodox, 65. 

Hieroglyphics, S9. 

History of England (Milton’s), 
65. 

Hobbes, 126. 

Holsteuius, 114. 

Homer, 72, 96, 109, 150. 
Housings, 78. 

Human interest in Dante and 
Milton. 103. 

Humble Petition, 140, 141. 
Hume, 125. 
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Humour (Mil ton a), 63. 

Hunt, Le gh 10° 110 

Hutchinson 1% 

Hyde, Anne 12o 
Hyde Clarendon 125 

i 

IagO 0 

Idiosyncrasies 109 
Idolatry 88. 

Idylls J16, 

Hlu< on of poetry 3 86. 
Imaginationf Milton and Dante* 
91 

Immateriality 96. 

Imitative art, 67 
Independents HI 
Ind an Mutiny 131 
Inferno 8“ 

Instnunmt of Guternmeal HO 
Ireton, 124 143. 

Isocrates 151 

J 

James II 125 129 
Jan wanes 118. 

Jargon, 150 

Jefferies (Jeffreys) 1JJ • 
Johnson, Dr 63,66 £T 15, "9 
107 133, etc. 

Judai Iscariot 102. 

Jm ua (let ten) 151, 

Justinian, fo. 

K 

Keynote "7 

Vingshlp, Crcra veTl s 139 111. 
Kings ltgMoE,12o 133, etc. 
Hlopetock, S~ 106. 


L 

Lake School, 73. 

Latin Terse, 74 75 
— Pe-rsrch 1. 75, "6.* 
Laud, Archb shop 126, 


Lazar 93, 

Legions Homan 99 
Leasing laoeoon "6 
Deter* 99 
Lisle Mrs. 130. 

Liturgy 1"Q. 

Lon s \IY 142. 

Love 31 ltd! * concept on 
60 118. 

Lucian 9a, 

Ludlow General 121 
Lycidaa S3 

Lyric poems Milton « 7® 
Lysander 83. 

31 

Macaulay Cath. I'M. 
Machiavelfe, 125 121 
Magt, 12L 

Magic L&nU-rn theory "1 
Mahomet, 102. , 

Maiebolge, 93. % 

Malignant*. 121 
Manchester 31aasacre 123. 
Mandenlle 0 
Manso "4 K 6 114 
Mid to 135 
llarcet CS 
Maretmna, 93. 

Martyr 66. 

Masques, 80 
— dentation, '"8 
Slassiuger 157 
Matter eternal, 59 97 
3!*y Thomas 124. 
31ay-day go 
Unarm 1M 
Medusa, 9L 
Meleager 1C9 
i/issua* 106 . 

Metaphysical, 100 
Mettermch, 123. 

M chael (Archangel), 109. 
Mohawks, 12. 

Moloch 107 U3 Ho 
Montague, Ch $S 
M octane, river 91 
Mozart (Don Juan), 101 
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Naples, 12S. 

Nard, SC. 

National Debt, 68. 

Navarino, 223. 

Neoplatonists, 59. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 69. 

Nicias, 84. 

Nimrod, 92. 

Niobe, 70. 

0 

Oates, Titus, 60. 

Odes, SO, 8L 

Ode on the Nativity, S6. 

Oedipus, 82. 

Oldmixbn, 124. 

Orcagna, 101. 

Orlando Furioao, 116. 
Oromasdes, 121. 

Osiri“^69, 107. 

Othello, 70. 

P 

Paganism, 99. 

Pandar, 113. 

Pandects, 65. 

Panoply 76. 

Pantheism, Milton’s, 59. 
Paradise, the Earthly, 88. 
Paradise Lost, 87, 116. 
Paradise Regained, S7, 156. 
Paradiso of Dante, 88, 110, 111. 
Paradoxical, 67. 

Parliament, Long, 132, 139. 

— Oxford, 61. 

— Oliver’s, 139. 

— ‘Pump,’ 143. 

Parodist, 76. 

Pastor lido, 85. 

Patriarchal theory, 12G. 
Penseroso II., 78, 150. 
Penseroso, 78. 

Persae, 81, 82. 

Persians, 89, 121. 

Petition o£ Bight, 132. 
Petrarch, 75, 118. 
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Phaenomenon, 67. 

Phillips, 114. 

Phonetics, 90. 

Phlegethon, 91. 

Phtha, 89. 

Piedmontese, 119, 121. 

Pilgrim Fathers, 113, 141. 
Pindar, 81. 

Pine Cone of St. Peter’s, 92. 
Piraeus, 84. 

Phnudes, 120. 

Plato, Ion, 72. 

Plutarch, S3, 14 7. 

Pfietie diction, 74. 

Pola, 91. 

Polygamy, Milton’s opinion of, 
59, 65. 

Pope’s Iliad, 93. 

‘Popish plot,’ 60. 

Portico, the, 99. 

Post Boyal, 121. 
Prae-Rapbaelitism, 92. 
Premiss, 71. 

Prerogatives, 130. 
Presbyterians, 137, 141. 

Press, liberty of, 151. 
Pretender (old and young), 131, 
143. 

Prometheus, 108. 

ProselySe, 129. 

Prose jlVorks of Milton — see 
Treatises. 

Ptolemaic system, 153. 
Purgatory, 88, 95, 101. 
Puritans and Milton, 149. 

Q 

Quaker, 134. 

Quintilian, 63. 

R 

Rabbinical lit., 74. 

Raphael (archangel), 96. 
Raphael (Sanzio), 100, 101. 
Rebellion, right of, 125, 136. 
Regicide, 1151. 

Remonstrance, Grand, 154. 
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Rem, Guido "0 
Republicanism Milton s 123 
Reatorat onl teratnra 113 
Roatorat on M lton it the 115 
KhapsodistS, 72. 

Rhone SI 

Rossett (Qwia o of Dardt 83 
Round Table 143 
Rousseau 100 125 
Royalists and 31 lton 113 
Raskin 90 91 
Russell Lord 61 
K Reset 85 

Rye House plot 60 ‘ 

S 

Sabbath Milton a opuuooof 60 
Salmas os 1°0 138 
Samson Arjomtit* 9 81 109 
Sardinian honey, 111 
Sardonic, 111 
Satan Dante* 88 95 

— Milton a 90 103 107 109 
Klopetock s, 107 

Sohleeel 83 

Schoolmasters (Johnson) 114 
Secretaryship M lton s 139 
Secular 151 
Sedgemoor 129 • 

Sesame 77 

Shartesfrary Earfof t* ~0L 
Shakespeare e Sennets 117 
Shelley 101, 103 123 
Shepherdess tfw /mth/al 85 
Ship-money 131 
Shrewsbury Earl of 128 
S dney Algernon 61 
Skinner Cynack, 57 01 1 19 

— Daniel, 67 
Slavery, abol taon of 135 
Smectymnnna 155 
Sobieski 120. 

Socrates 82, 93. 

Solemn League 144 
Somers 123 

Sonnet* Miltons 117 
Sophocles, 82. * 

Bordello 89 


Spain, 128 

Spenser IIS 145, 143 
Spirit, 69 97 
Stidtholder 140 
Star Chamber 131 
Stott of InRootnct 77 
Sterling 15b 
Stoic* 99 
Strafford 133 
Styx 91 
Suarei 126 
Subjective poetry T) 
Sublimity of Milton 91 
Substance, £9 97 
Sulla, 99 

Sumner Bishop 62. 
Supematnral beings 9f5 
— Dante a, 101 
Swift, 9.x. 

Symond* on Dante 83 110 112. 
Synonymous 77 
Syracuse capture of 87^ 

T 

Talbot Rich. l^O 
Talus 145 

Taiso 76 85 105 144 
Teneriffe, O’ 

Tbeocntus 86 116 * 

Thespis 80 
rbyraia, 86 
Titania, 84 
Titans 107 
Tolnnd John 61 
Twgedy 80 
Treat sea (Milton s)— 
Ammaifrerawru 154. 
Arwpapittoa 151 
Chn&um doclrme 57 
Drfnxsv) 13S 
Diiwci 2Vnrt* 65 
Education 153. 

A ionotl&aiti, 15% 
Epvtcopaey 150 
Ready and Ea-ty TToy 149 
Reformation 154 
Tttradioniofl 63t 
Trent 90 
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* 


Trinity College MS., 116. 
Tudors, 133. 

Turks, 123, 140, 148. 

Tuscan literature, SS. 

Y 

Yaldichiana, 93. 

Vandyke,' 132. 

Vane (younger), 139, 144. 
Yaudois, 121. 

Venice, 139. 

Verne, Jules, 95. 

Virgil and Dante, SS, 91. 

Virgil’B geographical names, / S 

Virgin Martyr, 157. 

JTta Nuova, 104. 

\V 


of, 127. 


Waive, 126. 
Walpole, Robert, ( 
Waif /fi, Izaak, S6. 
Wellington, Duke 
Whig and Tory, 6( 


Wilkes, 151. 

William III., 127, 130, 131. 
Whitefriars, 148. 
Wollstonescraft, 125. 

Women, Milton’s ideas of, b5, 
110, 118. 

Wood, Anthony, 61. 
Woodcock, Cath., 117, 1-0. 
Wordsworth. 73, 119, 123, 158. 
Wotton, Sir H., 86. 

Wright, Dr., 155. 

Wyatt, 117. 

Wycherley, 113, 143. 


Xeres, 135. 


Zendavesta, 121. 
Zeno, 99- 
Zeus, 108. 

— image of, vl- 
Zoroaster, 121. 



A pAltATHIUSE. 


O/oni n&Lrtm^ma'pia tonaKtiam, 
Divine ratet, *i« ioffltaww cnnit 
i Situ »r» rferruin, 0 9*1 anwoi 
I «ee tons* mant tnatcrr or.xtyr — - 

Ittt at T*ful~eni ttdertit /'aim 
ArmtM contxl Cachalot! lapU t 

Culntn gyantn u( Wmanfur 
AriAfTfH nbnan* Cater tij ' 

Sic, tpin rmuitam moWit** xicntui 
Pitu rif/alur ttlrdtpie flurttiM 
Qua Crdnlt xmpendct raKtu, 
Alhctl £fyn am xagantrm, 

Ut cut Tttvlcnt j>urpyirto 01 an 
C'sWm ^1 Indicut tmala.ni 
Ttaxxt, rut-ctcmtcrfuepatmu* 
Taper c odonfero nikrraat. 
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MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

The following Volumes , Globe Hvo, are ready or in preparation. 

ADDISON— SELECTION’S from tiik Spectator, By K_ Deighton. 2s. G&. 
DDDISON and. STEELE — Coverlet Papers from the Spectator. By K. 

Deighton. 1 b. 9d. J 

ARNOLD— Selections from Poems. By G. C. Macaulay. 2s. 6d. 

AYTOUN’S LAYS— By H. B. Cotterill, M.A 6d. 

BACON — Essays. By F. G. Selby, M.A, 3s. Y 

Selections from Bacon’s Essays. By R. O. Platt. 6d. 

The Advancement or Learning. By F. G Selby, 21. A. Book I., 2s. Book 

II., 4s. Gd. 

The New Atlantis. By A T. Flux, Sewed, Is. 

BOSWELL— Jodp.nal or a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by H. B. Cotterill 
21. A. 2s. 6d. ’ 

BUNYAN— Pilgrim's Progress. By John Morrison, M.A. Is. 9d.; sewed, Is. Gd. 
BURKE— Reflections on the French Revolution. By F. G. Selby, M.A. 5s. 

SrKECu os American Taxation ; Speech on Conciliation with America ; Letter 

to the Sheriffs of Bkistou By F. G. Selby, M.A 3a. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. By F. G. Selby, M.A. 

2s. Gd. 

BYRON— CniLDB Harold. By Edward>E. Morris, SLA Cantos I. and II., 
1 b. 9d.; Cantos III. and IV., Is. 9d. 

CAMPBELL— Selections. By W. T. Webb, SLA. 2s. 

CHAUCER — Selections from Canterbury Talks. By H. Corson. 4a. 6d. 

Tim Squirk‘8 Tale. With Introduction and Notes. By A. \V. Pollard, 

3I.A. la. Od. 

• The Prologue. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. Pollard, M.A 

2s. Gd, 

The ICmout's Tale. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. Pollard, 

M.A. 2s. Cd. 

CHOSEN ENGLISH— Selections from Wordsworth, Byron, 8helloy, Lamb, and 
ijfott. With short Biographies and Notes by A. Ellis, B.A. 2a. 6d. 
COWPER— TheTabk. Books IV. and V, By W. T. Webb, M.A Sewed, Is. each. 
The Tabk. Book V. Sowed, Gd. • 

Selections from Letters. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 2a. Od. 

Shorter Poems By W. T. Webb, M.A 2s. Gd. 

DRYDEN— Select Satires — Absalom and Acm tophel ; TheMp.dal ; Mac Flbcknoe. 
By J. Churton Collins, M.A. Is. 9d. 

, The Hind and the Panther. Edited by Prof. W. H. Williams, University of 

Tasmania. £s. Cd. 

ENGLISH POETRY— From Blake to Arnold. 11783-1853.) With Introduction 
and Notes. By C. J. Brennan, M.A. Edited by J. P. Pickburn and J. lo 
Gay Brercton, 2s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH— The Traveller and The Df-skr/ed Village. By Arthur Barrett, 
B A. Is. 9d. The Traveller and The Deserted Village, separately, la. 
each, sewed. 

The Traveller and The D faceted Villaoe. By Prof. J. W. Hales. Gd. 

Vicar of Wakefield. By Michael Macmillan, B.A. 2s. Gd. 

GRAY — Poems. By John Bradshaw, LL.D. Is. 9d. 

Ode on Spring and The Bard. Sewed, Gd. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Sewed, 6d. 

HELPS — Essays Written in the Intervals of Business. By F. J. Rowe M.A. 
and W. T. Webb. M.A. 1b. 9d. 

HOLMES — The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By John Downle, M.A. 

2s. Gd, 

JOHNSON— Life op Milton. By K. Deighton. Is. 9cL 

Life of Dryden. By P. Peterson. 2s. Od. 

Life of Pope. By P. Peterson. 2s. 6d. 

LAMB — The Essays of Eua. First Series. By N. L. Hallward, M.A, and S. 
C. Hill, B.A. 3s.; sowed, 29. Gd. Second Series, 3s. 

Tales from Shakespfare. By C. D. Punchard, B.A. la. Gd. 

LONGFELLOW— Courtbiup of Miles Standish. By W. Elliot, M.A. Is. 

The Song of Hiawatha. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Is. Ga. 

Evangeline. By H. B. Cottcnli, M.A. Is. Od y 

MACAULAY— Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by W. T. Webb, M.A. is. 9d. 
Ho rati us, separately, Gd. 

Essay on Addison. By R. F. Winch, M.A. 2s. Gd. 

Essat on Wap.ren Hastings. By K. Deighton. 2s. Cd. 

Essay on Lord Clive. By K. Deighton. 2s. 

Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. By R F. Winch, 31. A 2s. Cd. 

, -Essay on William Pitt, Earl of Chateau. By R. F. Winch, M.A 2h. 6d 
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banecr Afro* im. By n E Ferci-ral, Ui !t> 

1 (t act in ur EMTCAtroe By E, E Morrie, H A If. M. 
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— — Tb* Buomn Pokmi. With Introduction and hotn*. By A- J *•** 
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ALA. s*. fld. 1L By w B*H, M A 2*, *L Sock IIL By J li, 

Fowler 2*. Book 17 Edited by J U Fowler t*. W* 

POEMS OF ENGLAND, a Selection of Enjluh PetrUnl-c P*^Ji wltn note* 
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